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SPEECHES OF THE REVEREND MORTIMER O’SULLIVAN.* 


Tue volume before us contains a re- 
an of six of the speeches de- 
ivered by Mr. O'Sullivan, during the 
latter part of the year 1834. It is of 
course in the recollection of our 
readers, that it was with the meeting 
at the Mansion-house, in the August 
of that year, that the impulse then 
happily given to Protestant exertion 
commenced.—In the efforts of Pro- 
testant energy, consequent upon that im- 
pulse, the Rev. Gentleman has borne a 
distinguished part.—We do not know 
upon what grounds of preference the six 
addresses now presented to the public 
have been selected from the many elo- 
quent and powerful appeals which 
their author has made to public meet- 
ings both in Ireland and England.— 
We certainly are convinced that many 
of those omitted are even more worthy 
of preservation and attention, than 
any which the present publication con- 
tains. 

It is not, however, for us to quarrel 
with the selection —In the speeches 
before us there is quite enough of 
truth and power to entitle the volume 
to be regarded as the Statement of the 
Case of the Protestants of Ireland. 
Before any impartial tribunal we 
should be willing that our case should 
rest upon this statement,—we would 
not desire an abler or a more disinte- 
rested advocate, or one more devoted 
to our cause.—Of him we may em- 
phatically say, that his whole heart is 


in the cause of Irish Protestantism,— 
and the fervid eloquence of these ad- 
dresses is but the outbreaking of the 
enthusiasm of the speaker’s soul,—and 
surely never did enthusiasm kindle in 
a nobler cause, or one more calculated 
to call into high and elevated action 
every generous impulse and emotion of 
our nature. 

Our object is not now a critical ex- 
amination of the character of these 
speeches.—The task of analyzing the 
merits of a living orator is never an 
easy, and not always a pleasant one ; 
ont although, in the present instance, 
we would feel less difficulty in ap- 
proaching addresses upon which public 
approbation has been so eminently and 
so abundantly bestowed,—and with 
respect to which our own judgment 
altogether coincides with that of the 

ublic,—although we might feel less 
Presitation in commending, and perhaps 
also less delicacy in finding fault—(for 
critics must always find fault,) we have 
determined, upon consideration, that 
the time is not yet come when these 
addresses can, in any publication, be 
submitted to the cool sobriety of dis- 
passionate criticism. Party feelings 
must die away, and party prejudices 
be forgotten before political produc- 
tions can be divested of their party 
character, and be contemplated purely 
as the efforts of intellectual power. 

It might not be an uninteresting 
matter of reflection to consider, with 
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regard to present fame, the respective 
positions of the politician and the man 
of letters.—Regarding them both as 
candidates for intellectual distinction, 
they present some curious points of 
contrast. It may be a truth to be la- 
mented, but nevertheless it is a truth, 
that no one is ready to allow intellec- 
tual power to a political opponent,— 
on matters where men’s passions are 
excited, it is impossible for them to 
judge impartially. It is natural for us 
to deny the powers of an argument 
that fails to convince our judgment,— 
and to question the existence of ta- 
lents which we imagine to be exerted 
on the wrong side. Hence it is that 
we find such a wonderful difference in 
the opinions expressed upon the 
speeches of politicians, by men who 
might be supposed equally capable of 
forming a correct estimate upon their 
purely literary merits. — The very speech 
which one man will tell vou, in all 
sincerity, may take its place among 
the finest specimens of eloquence, an- 
other, equally competent to form an 
opinion, will denounce as not exhibit- 
ing a particle of genius,—and anoma- 
lous as it may appear, each may be- 
lieve what he says.—The truth per- 
haps is, that while in every other de- 
partment of mental exertion the aspi- 
rant after fame may look for the un- 
biassed suffrages of all who can appre- 
ciate his efforts, the man who brings 
the highest faculties to the contest of 
political strife, must wait until that 
strife has subsided, for the full tribute 
to his genius ; and, in the meantime, 
be content with the admiration of a 
party. In times of great excitement, 
political parties will only acknowledge 
the intellectual powers of an opponent 
when they are forced to do so—and 
they will take the earliest opportunity 
of recalling the forced homage to his 
abilities. 

For this reason, the man who strug- 
gles for intellectual eminence in the 
field of political strife, is engaged in a 
contest the most arduous, and in which 
success is the most difficult. Of those 
who are qualified to set a value upon 
ability, he might almost be said to ex- 
elude himself from the suffrages of 
one-half. For this reason, too, no- 
thing will more tend to sustain a poli- 
tician in public estimation, as a man of 
ability, than distinction acquired in 


any other department of mental exer- 
tion, where prejudice is not the judge. 
Professional reputation has, in reality, 
been the sustaining power to many a 
one whose fame appears to rest alto- 
gether upon his political exertions. 

We have been led into reflections 
which are perhaps irrelevant. We do 
not mean to apply these remarks par- 
ticularly to the speeches before us. 
We believe that the merits of these 
speeches have been, in an unusual de- 
gree, acknowledged by all parties,— 
their force has certainly been recog- 
nized in the obloquy with which their 
author has been visited by our oppo- 
nents,—From what we have said, how- 
ever, our readers will understand what 
we mean when we say, that the time 
is not yet come, when these addresses 
can be calmly contemplated merely as 
the productions of intellect. They are 
mixed up with all the exciting topics of 
the day ; and it is not until these topics 
shall have ceased to possess such tre- 
mendous interest, and to involve so 
much of angry feeling, that the reader 
will regard them with the sobriety of 
feeling which is necessary to an impar- 
tial judgment. We confess, for our- 
selves, that we cannot read the burn- 
ing description of the wrongs of Pro- 
testants, without remembering that we 
belong to the class upon whom those 
wrongs have been inflicted. We do 
not pretend to be cool or impartial 
judges of the eloquence that advocates 
our rights—and yet, perhaps it is a 
high tribute to that eloquence to say, 
that while our hearts burn with the 
sense of the injuries heaped upon 
Irish Protestants, we are satisfied with 
the manner in which these injuries 
have been told. 

We do not, then, intend to criticise 
these speeches. We say, honestly, we 
are not qualified for the impartial exe-. 
cution of the task. Neither are our 
opponents. Our party prejudices must 
slumber, and our party animosities be 
forgotten before strict and unbiassed 
judgment can be done to them. When 
men’s feelings are no longer excited, 
either for or against the politician, 
they will then, and only then, set pre- 
cisely the just value upon the orator. 
Renouncing, then, as far as may be, a 
task for which our circumstances unfit 
us, we will consider this volume as a 
political document,—as embodying 
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and advocating the principles of the 
course in which we are engaged. This 
certainly is the spirit in which these 
speeches are given to the world— 
they are reprinted, not to secure the 
speaker’s reputation, but to promote 
the cause in which they were originally 
spoken. Weapons prepared for con- 
flict, we will employ them in the strife 
—when the battle is over, it will be 
for others to examine their construc- 
tion in the armoury where they will be 
laid up. 

The first speech in the collection, is 
that delivered at the great meeting at 
the Mansion House on the 14th Au- 
gust. Nearly two years have passed 
since its delivery, but almost every 
word of it is strictly applicable at the 
present time. The object of it was to 
inculcate the necessity of Protestant 
union—a necessity which every hour 
is making more imperative. The sen- 
tence with which it opens, possesses 
at this moment a fearful truth. 

“ The circumstances under which we 
meet, and the animating addresses to 
which you have so fully responded, have 
taught you this stern but salutary truth, 
that now, for the protection of your dear- 
est interests, for the maintenance of your 
religion, for defence of life, except in the 
resources which your own wisdom, and 
union, and resolution shall provide, you 
have no earthly dependence.” 


We will not attempt to preserve 
connection as to subjects. Our readers 
will, no doubt, recollect the circum- 
stances attending the period of the 
delivery of each speech—and this will 
be sufficient to enable them to under- 
stand our extracts. The reverend 
gentleman had been urging the possi- 
bility of the question of repeal being 
carried. He argued, from the charac- 
ter of his Majesty’s ministers, the im- 
probability of their offering to it any 
effectual opposition. Several of these 
ministers had been in places in which 
they were well known to the Irish 
public. Let us. begin with. Lord 
Glenelg— 


«The Right Hon. Charles Grant was 
a Secretary here, and tried his experiment 
of indulgence, as the true philosophy by 
which he could sway our fiery populace. 
What was his success? He conciliated 
the country into insurrection—an insur- 
rection which extended its outrages to 


the suburbs of the metropolis, Crime 
was encouraged by his indiscriminating 
forbearance; information was withheld 
from the government, because it was not 
unreasonably thought, he undervalued or 
neglected it; and when the natural re- 
sult of mistaken indulgence and culpable 
remissness had been experienced, when 
evils, which Mr. Grant appears never to 
have anticipated, were fearfully realized, 
he made an imperfect, although melan- 
choly compensation for the crippled gait 
at which his disabled justice had pro- 
ceeded, by stimulating it into revenge. 
He assented to an act of parliament which 
suspended the constitution, and subjected 
the rural population to the rigor of an 
extreme, but unavoidable severity. I 
remember well the days and the nights 
of his lax government, and of the rigid 
rule by which it was succeeded. I re- 
member when it was described as the 
last business of the night, before retiring 
to repose, within a guarded and garrisoned 
town, to ascend to the house-tops, and 
count, over the unprotected lands, the 
flames in which, it might be, slumbering 
families were consumed, and to listen for 
shouts and shrieks which smote the stimu- 
lated sense, or disordered fancy created, 
but which the memory will retain for 
ever. I remember, too, when shrieks, 
more terrific than fancy ever heard, arose 
round the tribunals where the doom of 
sudden and life-long separation was pro- 
nounced—and at the gibbets, where con- 
ciliation suspended its sacrifices; and I 
can in all sincerity declare, that I do not 
know whether I thought the connivance 
of the supine Secretary more to be ab- 
horred because of the foul atrocities it 
encouraged, or because it exacted from 
returning justice so terrible a retribution. 
Does your experience of Mr. Grant 
justify you in expecting that he will be a 
faithful and wise guardian of the legisla- 
tive union ?” 


There is in this passage the terrible 
eloquence of truth. Conciliation !—it 
has shed more blood—it has caused 
more misery in Ireland than years of 
peace and happiness could atone for. 
It means supineness—it means the 
suspension of the power of the law, 
until murder and outrage have swelled 
to massacre and _ insurrection—and 
peace can only be restored by a ven- 
geance almost as terrible as the crimes 
which it suppresses. How much of 
bloodshed and crime can a little vigour 
in the commencement spare ? 
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Under present circumstances we will 
say nothing of Lord Melbourne. Let 
us pass on to the allusion to the Chan- 
cellor—Lord Plunkett. 

“ We have here a noble Lord (our 
Chancellor) appointed, that he might 
guide one Viceroy into the right way, 
retained, that he may keep another in it. 
What has been his political life? More 
remarkable for its failures than even for 
the rare talents which render such failures 
incomprehensible. He never made a 
pledge which was not violated by the 
parties in whose behalf he made it; or 
gave in their name a promise which they 
did not break: he never uttered a pre- 
diction which events did not falsify, or 
carried through the Houses of Parliament 
a legislative enactment, upon which, in 
the circumstances of its failure, rashness 
or imbecility was not made manifest. I 
do the noble Lord wrong. There was 
one promise to which England may yet 
find that he has been disastrously faith- 
ful. He has erected one monument, of 
which as a creation of eloquence and 
taste, Ireland may justly be proud. It 
is that in which he has dedicated him- 
self with his children, born and unborn, 
to the maintenance of an eternal hatred 
to the principle of a legislative union. 
The malediction which, upon the occa- 
sion of that dedication, he invoked, ap- 
pears to have persecuted him during his 
subsequent life, and to have blasted every 
measure he attempted for the interests of 
the united country. Will you trust to 
Lord Plunkett to preserve your interests ; 
and believe that while he listens to the 
wrench and the file at work upon what he 
declared the sole stay of British connexion, 
his active mind is employed in fabricating 
some new bonds by which the severed 
countries may be reunited ?” 

There are few of our readers who 
will not understand the allusion con- 
tained in the strong and expressive 
figure we have quoted. Once more 
will we quote the solemn judgment 
which Lord Plunkett has left on re- 
cord, on the subject to which it refers, 
We do so in no spirit of bitterness 
towards the noble and learned Lord. 
It is not to add another word of in- 
vective against an apostacy on which 
the scorn of all parties has already 
been, — too abundantly, poured. 
We quote the declaration for its truth 
—its deep wisdom—its far political 
foresight : 

« Sir, with respect to the Protestant 


establishment of the country, I consider 
it necessary for the security of all pro- 
perty. I think that there should not only 
be an Established Church, but that it 
should be richly endowed—that its dig- 
nitaries may be able to take their places 
in society with the nobles of the land. 
But politically speaking, I have no hesi- 
tation in saying that the existence of the 
Protestant Establishment in Ireland is the 
great bond of union between the two 
countries; and if ever the unfortunate 
moment arrives, when the legislature 
shall rashly lay their hands upon the 
property of the Church, to rob it of its 
rights—that moment, sir, will seal the 
doom of the union, and terminate for 
ever the connexion between the coun- 
tries.” 


We have said that we quote this 
passage for its far gprs foresight. 
We cannot help teeling strongly upon 
the subject of its prophecy. Perhaps 
we may be regarded as insane if we 
venture to say that never was there 
a time when that prophecy appeared 
more likely to attain its accomplish- 
ment. Events seem all to be tending 
towards the national independence of 
Ireland. It is not because a dema- 
gogue, who was never in earnest upon 
any question, has been purchased into 
a convenient silence upon the subject 
of repeal, that the impulses of Ireland's 
heart may not begin to beat with the 
longing desire to see Ireland once 
again a nation. It is not because agi- 
tation for repeal has ceased, that the 
complicated machinery of events may 
not all the while be working out this 
great result. There is a course of 
human events—a destiny of nations 
which neither demagogues nor minis- 
ters can control—and it is not from 
one indication or two indications, that 
we form our judgment, when we say, 
that (if we may use the expression) the 
tide of Ireland’s destiny has set strongly 
in towards national independence. 
Events, apparently the most opposite 
in their character, are in reality com- 
bining to produce effects that sooner 
or later will manifest themselves as 
having prepared the way for the de- 
taching of Ireland from England. Let 
the principles of government, which, 
by a strange misnomer, are called 
liberal, but continue in the ascendancy 
for a few years, and their action upon 
the elements of our social state in Ire- 
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land—upon elements which past events 
have been silently but surely moulding 
into fitness for this very influence— 
must be such as in their inevitable con- 
sequence, whatever may be the im- 
mediate instruments, by which it may 
be effected, ultimately to bring about 
repeal. That the greatness of the 
British empire cannot survive such a 
separation, is true ; but who is there 
that does not perceive that other 
causes are at work to undermine that 
greatness. 

Our prediction may be a bold one— 
but time will tell whether our specula- 
tion is altogether vain. It is not for 
mortals to attempt to read the counsels 
of the future ; and while we cannot 
help thinking that we see afar off in 
the very verge of the political horizon, 
the coming of the revolution that will 
give to Ireland self-government, we do 
not think that there is any man who 
can predict aught either of the cha- 
racter of that revolution, the effects by 
which it may be followed, or the 
agency by which it may be produced. 
And yet when we thus venture to look 
upon the distant future, and hazard, per- 
haps, too daring conjectures, with re- 
gard to the events that are yet re- 
posing in its obscurity—thoughts will 
rise in our mind, with all the vividness 
of life, and what may be but the dreams 
of imagination will sometimes shape 
themselves into indistinct speculations 
of something that may come to pass. 
There was a time when Ireland’s 
church was pure, and her faith was 
apostolic, and her government was 
domestic, before England, with a 
foreign government, had forced popery 
on her people. If, in the progress of 
events—and who, alas! will venture to 
say that this is a wild apprehension—if, 
we say, the spirit of anarchy shall tear 
the constitution of Britain, and infi- 
delity trample on her religion—is it a 
crime in an Irishman to dare to hope 
that, from the wreck of the convulsion, 
his country may once more be as it 
was in the ancient times ? 

We do not altogether yet despair of 
the safety of Britain. She may yet pass 
through the sore peril by which her 
constitution is tried,and her existence as 
a nation is endangered. The loyalty of 
the land may yet rally round the altar 
and the throne—but unless it does so 
quickly, it will be too late to save 
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either the chureh or the monarchy 
from destruction. Revolution or no 
revolution is now the great political 
question that agitates the nation—it 
is the only one that is really engaging 
attention, no matter what shape it may 
assume, or under what disguise it may 
be presented—and how that question 
may be decided, the most confident 
can hardly venture to pronounce ; and 
we confess that to our minds it seems 
within the range of possibilities that, 
if indeed the days of British great- 
ness be nuinbered, in the convulsion 
that may rend the empire asunder, the 
Irish nation may rise upon the ruins, 
and maintain a proud position. of civil 
and religious independence. But these 
are speculations in which it is useless 
to indulge. They are, however, we 
confess, speculations which the aspect 
of events often forces on our minds. 
And yet, perhaps, they are not 
altogether useless, if we contemplate 
the remotest possibility of such an 
event, this but increases the necessity 
of Protestant union and Protestant 
exertion; these speculations on the re- 
mote destinies of our country—of what 
may be her position in the latter days, 
bring with them sterner and more 
practical considerations of the duties 
that are before us. If the British 
empire be broken up in the wildness 
of the revolutionary frenzy, the Pro- 
testants of Ireland have no hope but 
in themselves. But we would desire 
to elevate their efforts by the grand- 
ness of the conception that should 
animate them. To them may be en- 
trusted not merely all that is dear to 
themselves, but the destinies of their 
country. Our hearts cannot bring 
themselves, even in thought, to abandon 
Ireland to be the eternal slave of de- 
basing superstition. We do not, we 
cannot believe, that it was ‘without 
an object her Creator endowed her with 
so many advantages, and implanted in 
the breasts of her people those amiable 
and noble qualities which appear amid 
all their crimes and follies as the ele- 
ments of high and generous virtues. 
No! Ireland will yet throw off the 
thraldom of Rome—and whether it be 
the pleasure of Him who ordereth all 
things, that her emancipation should 
be effected under the parental govern- 
ment of Britain, and by the mild 
ministrations of a scriptural church, or 
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accomplished by the fearful agency 
of revolution, and the mighty move- 
ment of great masses of her people, in 
either case, the Protestants of Ireland 
must be prepared to bear the post 
which Providence may assign to them, 
and to which their high duty may call 
them. 

But we must return to Mr. O'Sullivan, 
although in all that we have said we 
have done little more than comment 
upon the text that he has supplied us. 

he uncertainty of the country’s pros- 
pects he urges powerfully as the motive 
for Protestant union. We have turned 
a moment from the gloomy contem- 
plation of the present condition of the 
country, to brighter visions of what 
may yet be her lot ; it needs some such 
relief to the eye that is called to look 
upon the black picture of Ireland’s 
present state—the majority of her 
people sunk in abject degradation— 
hound in the fetters of spiritual thral- 
dom, and banded together in a foul and 
dreadful conspiracy against property 
and law—this is the most appalling 
feature in her social state—still more 
appalling, when we recollect that go- 
vernment has ceased to offer any oppo- 
sition to that conspiracy, and that 
direct enccuragement is held out to 
the defeat of the authority of the law. 


«Our adversaries ask,” says Mr. 
O'Sullivan, “ what grievance have we 
to complain of—in what do we suffer 
wrong? As if the graves which cover 
the honored remains of many martyred 
ministers of our religion, had covered 
also the memory of their pious and 
charitable lives, and of the inhuman 
murders by which they suffered death, 
they ask us, what are our grievances. 
As if the frequent aspect of many of their 
afflicted survivors,’ driven from homes 
where their free charities can no longer 
protect them—where the law does not— 
had dulled the feelings with which we 
contemplate the destitute condition of 
pious men driven forth from the compe- 
tence which had rewarded meritorious 
exertion, and condemned, in their mature 
or declining years, to seek, among com- 
parative strangers, some humble employ- 
ment which may give them sustenance 
for their families ; they ask us, what are 
your grievances? ‘They ask us what are 
our grievances, when the confidant of the 
ministry boasts, that he must have go- 
vernment countenance in his war, active 
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and passive, against the property of our 
church ; when men who have supplicated 
to be placed as tenants on the lands of a 
Protestant proprietary, who have been 
told the conditions of occupancy, (that a 
certain sum is to be paid as rent to the 
Jay proprietor—a sum also, under a 
different name, to another claimant,) 
when these men, having obtained their 
desire, accepted the conditions, and 
poured out the overflowing gratitude of 
hearts that seemed as though they never 
could adequately express their feelings— 
turn round with defiance on their bene- 
factors, and proclaim that they will not 
observe theconditions of their agreement ; 
that they will, if it must be, break the 
law—will destroy life—but will not hold 
to the conditions of their tenancy, wiH 
not surrender the lands upon which the 
despised obligation was laid, because their 
conscience demands that they prove false 
to their engagements. Conscience! who 
has sounded the depths of this mysterious 
conscience, or noted the under-currents 
by which it escapes from God’s law and 
man’s reason? And who is so weak as 
to believe, that when this conscience can 
bring power to back its principles, the 
claim of the lay Protestant will not be 
treated with precisely the same disregard 
as now manifests the character of the 
Romish church in its justice towards 
ecclesiastical creditors ? 

«« But I pass over these and such matters 
of complaint as are symptoms of the great 
evil, rather than independent grievances, 
and answer; our complaint is this—there 
is in Ireland an extensive and well orga- 
nised conspiracy to extirpate Protestant- 
ism ; and the conduct pursued, by a party 
powerful in the state, towards Protestants 
and towards the enemies of British con- 
nexion, is calculated to strengthen it ; 
and we complain that the disfavor by 
which Protestants are discountenanced if 
not dejected, the capricious demeanour of 
government towards their adversaries, 
now curbing, now caressing, is eminently 
calculated to inflame an evil purpose, and 
encourage and facilitate the most destruc- 
tive and criminal projects: yes, even 
though they involved an attempt at 
massacre, 

* Do | think soill of my countrymen as 
to apprehend so foul a design? Ido not 
think evil of them. Few men better 


know, none more prompt to acknowledge 
and to praise their generous qualities, 
their high deserts ; but I know the human 
heart, that it is wicked and deceitful ; and 
I know that never was there a system of 
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more fatal power to nurture what is 
worst, and to destroy what is good within 
us, than that discipline of combination 
and outrage in which multitudes in this 
unhappy country have been trained.” 


The speech from which we have 
made this last extract, the second in the 
volume, contains one of the most pow- 
erful chains of close political reasoning 
that has ever, perhaps, been presented 
to the public. It was delivered at the 
Conservative Society, on the 9th Sep- 
tember, and earnestly do we recom- 
mend its careful perusal to every one 
desirous of forming a fair opinion on 
the real state of Ireland. It contains 
historical statements, collated evidently. 
with care, and we may venture to add 
after examination, with accuracy. 
Indeed, to this latter quality a remark- 
able testimony is borne, by the fact, 
that not one of them has ever been 
contradicted. To this instructive point 
Mr. O'Sullivan, on another occasion, 
thus directs attention :— 


“TI beg leave before submitting the 
motion, which it is my intention to pro- 
pose, to congratulate your lordship and 
the Society on the increasing favor with 
which the affairs of Protestants are re- 
garded; a result attributable, humanly 
speaking, to the moderate, I trust I may 
say Christian spirit, in which our pro- 
ceedings are regulated, and to the indis- 
putable veracity of our statements. It 
should not be left unrecorded, as it has 
not escaped general notice, that the state- 
ments of Protestant grievances and perils 
which have, from time to time, emanated 
from our Society, remain to this day 
uncontradicted. Those who know the 
grounds of our complaints and our adver- 
saries’ prudence, will not see in this any 
matter of surprise; but it is not less 
fitting that we should take note of con- 
fessions implied in the silence of those 
who oppose us, than that, when they are 
bold enough to make denials, we should 
be ready to meet them with new argu- 
ments or the citation of additional 
evidence. 

«“ It should be observed, also, that the 
testimony borne by our adversaries’ 
silence is corroborated by their intem- 
perance. Our statements have provoked 
them to indulge in personal abuse, they 
have not goaded them into hazarding a 
contradiction.” 


Before we pass from the speeches 
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delivered in Dublin, we must remind 
our readers, that their object was to 
inculcate the necessity of Protestant 
union, and surely, since the period of 
their delivery the necessity has not 
diminished. Every hour is making it 
more imperative on Protestants to be 
united, and yet we do not know that 
the mind of Protestant Ireland is alive 
to the emergency. The publication of 
these speeches has recalled our atten- 
tion to the great efforts that were 
made at the period of their delivery— 
but why are not these efforts now 
renewed ? Where is the Conservative 
Society ? All parties are agreed as to 
the necessity of the formation of Pro- 
testant Associations, and yet, while 
all are ready to admit the necessity, 
but few appear ready to act on 
the conviction; and to join in an 
attempt to establish them. There 
never was a period when so much 
might be effected by a judicious ap- 
peal to public opinion. Over and 
over again, have we cautioned the 
Conservatives against abandoning to 
their enemies the imposing appearance 
of being the popular party—it carries 
with it all the waverers and the un- 
thinking—possunt quia posse videntur 
is still more true as to parties than 
individuals. The strongest party that 
do not show their power, will soon 
become weak; ours is the national 
cause, the cause of the nation against a 
faction ; let us act like men who felt 
they had this lofty vantage ground. 
But the policy of Conservatives has 
been far different ; they have left their 
enemies to allege uncontradicted, that 
the people were with them, and by 
doing so, they went far to send them 
withthem. The voice of the majority, 
or the supposed majority, must always 
carry with it more or less weight ; 
there is no way in which you can so ef- 
fectually paralyze opposition, as by per- 
suading each opponent that he stands 
alone. And this is just the process by 
which in Britain the sound and con- 
servative majority of her people have 
been awed into inactivity, or even 
acquiescence, by the noisy turbulence 
of the disaffected minority. It must 
be put an end to. A grand and 
vigorous demonstration of all that is 
sound-hearted in the country, must 
force conviction that the good old 
cause has still many supporters left. 
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How much was effected by the ap- 
peals to the ape of England, upon 
some of which, contained in this vo- 
lume, we next proceed to comment. 
Thus in a spirit of honest exultation 
speaks Mr. O’Sullivan, at Bristol :— 


« Mr. Chairman—Gentlemen—I wish 
I could, in suitable terms—and they would 
not be unsuitable if they adequately re- 
presented my feelings—speak my sense of 
the favours we have received since we 
appeared in this country on behalf of the 
persecuted Protestants of Ireland. 

«“ Had we listened with credulity to 
the discouragements addressed to us, we 
should not have undertaken a task which 
was represented hopeless. It was said by 
our enemies, England will not add, to 
her embarrassments by protecting the 
church in Ireland; she will feel danger 
near enough to her own, and will not 
augment it by undertaking a cause in 
which she does not feel a lively interest. 
Representations of this character did not 
dishearten us. England, we said, has 
already made her election. She has in- 
corporated the Irish church with her own. 
A compact has been made: Ireland 
surrendered legislative independence— 
England promised powerful and benevo- 
lent protection ; and, even if the difficul- 
ties which demand her succour were 
greater than they are, we firmly believe 
that the English are not a people who 
will revoke a promise, and violate an 
engagement, because the keeping it is 
attended with inconvenience. On the 
faith of this assurance we obeyed the 
wishes of the Protestants of Ireland that 
we should lay their case before you. 
That we should be received with good 
will we were confident; but our most 
sanguine expectations have been surpassed 
by the warmth of your fraternal and en- 
couraging reception. Henceforth, per- 
haps, the enemies of Protestantism in 
Ireland may be more chary of predictions 
that you will disregard your engage- 
ments.” 


Let us see what was the complaint 
which, on behalf of the Protestants of 
Ireland, our advocates were commis- 
sioned to make to the British people. 
It was thus stated by Mr. O'Sullivan, 
at Liverpool :— 


« Our complaint, generally stated, is, 
that there is in Ireland a conspiracy, ex- 
tensively organized, having for its object 
to extirpate Protestantism, and effect a 
separation of Ireland from Great Britain; 


and employing as its instrumeuts perjury 
and murder; employing these foul agents 
with a caution and skill which ensure 
their producing pernicious effects,—rapid 
emigration of Protestants, general inse- 
curity, general alarm, estrangement of 
the great mass of the people from all 
respect for the laws, ascendancy of a reign 
of terror, under which human instincts, 
thoughts of mercy, natural or acquired 
regard for justice, become paralyzed, and 
the midnight legislator issues his dread 
mandate with a certainty of being obeyed, 
and with a discretion which retains Ireland 
under his sway, while not provoking, by 
too loud a cry of blood, and too extended 
a scale of atrocities, the indignation and 
vengeance of England. 

“ We complain that a conspiracy like 
this should be suffered to waste and per- 
vert a people; and we complain, that, 
after legislation has practised upon it for 
more than sixty years, it should still be 
pronounced ‘a mysterious system ;’ that 
it should be so styled, not by the rash or 
the timid, or those who have been termed 
the friends of religious exclusion, but, as 
you heard it stated, by the Chief Justice 
of Ireland, one whose eminent intellec- 
tual qualities have been universally ac- 
knowledged, and whose political predilec- 
tions have been of that kind which are 
termed liberal, and which were supposed 
to be in unison with, or at least not 
opposed to the principles of the late ad- 
ministration. On such testimony you 
are assured that the system of outrage 
which has afflicted Ireland for sixty years 
remains to this day a mystery.” 


And after an eloquent and powerful 
exposition of that fearful state of so- 
ciety, produced by the blighting influ- 
ence of this terrible confederation—a 
state of society in which the violation 
of the law is protected by the sympa- 
thies of a perverted population—he 
then continues, 


«Is the British constitution fitted for 
such a state of things? Is it wonderful 
that it has not had power to penetrate the 
conspiracy which opposed it? In truth, 
as has been frequently admitted, it has 
been almost universally our condition in 
Ireland, that while having the British 
constitution in name, we have, in fact, 
been thankful for repeated suspensions of 
it, and that we must often be contented 
to submit to the restraints of an Insur- 
rection Act, or be exposed to the horrors 
of an insurrection, But, it should be 
observed, that it was not alone because of 
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the defective instrumentality of the con- 
stitution, the confederacy for crime in 
Ireland remained so Jong a mystery, but 
also because it may have suited the pur- 
poses of some in high places, to co-operate 
with the agents in the nefarious system, 
in covering it with secrecy. It is said 
that concealment of our disorders and 
excesses has been studied; and that even 
the patronage and power conceded to men 
in authority to aid them in upholding 
law, have been, in Ireland, protaned to 
the culpable end of keeping concealed 
from the public eye the flagrant excesses 
which had not been repressed or punished. 
Ihold in my hand the testimony of a 
writer—not a Protestant, nor the friend 
ot Protestantism—not a Tory, or the 
approver of Tory rule, but a Roman 
Catholic, I believe a Jesuit, whose object 
seemed to be exclusively to advance the 
interests of his religion, and to co-operate 
with her friends; but who, in a moment 
of indiscretion, disclosed a fatal truth to 
the disadvantage of his Whig supporters. 
Thus Mr. Plowden wrote of the Bedford 
Administration, which oppressed Ireland 
during part of the years 1806 and 1807: 
—‘ They betrayed an uncommon anxiety 
to suppress the magnitude of the evil 
(the prevalence of insurrection in Ireland) 
from the eyes of the public; and for that 
purpose resorted to the hacknied ex- 
pedient of bribing the periodical publica- 
tions into silence or misrepresentation. 
To some of the more independent papers 
in circulation, they offered the publication 
of the government proclamations and 
advertisements, on condition of their ad- 
mitting no article in their paper which 
should set forth fairly the actual situation 
of the Threshers in the western counties. 
Government was doubly anxious that the 
English public should believe that there 
was neither complaint nor cause of dis- 
content remaining in Ireland. It was 
their pride to be thought capable of 
keeping the country in complete tranquil- 
lity without resorting to martial law or 
the suspension of the habeas corpus, 
which their predecessors had always in- 
sisted upon as imperiously necessary for 
that purpose: The proposal of govern- 
ment was rejected; and some true and 
very alarming reports of the Threshers 
were brought before the public.’ ” 


The Whigs of the present day have 
ventured on a bolder and a more profli- 
gate course to attain the same end. 
They have taken means to prevent the 
conviction that might expose the false- 


hood of their boasted tranquillity. It 
was easy to accomplish this, by leaving 
to juries, composed of the members of 
this dreadful conspiracy that pervades 
the country, the trial of their accused 
confederates and accomplices. 

Our readers are aware that the oppo- 
sition to the church is generally as- 
cribed to the efforts made by her minis- 
ters to disseminate the Bible among the 
people, and our adversaries allege that 
these efforts were unprovoked. 

« It is only to correct a misstatement I 
would observe that the fact was not so. 
Far more creditable had it been to the 
ministers of our church in Ireland, had 
we, at all times, endeavoured to win 
souls from an unscriptural system—more 
creditable had the impulse which of late 
years roused us to exertion not been pro- 
voked by the bold assaults of adversaries, 
This, however, is the truth—Dr. Doyle 
not incorrectly dates the commencement 
of our exertions from the year 1824. 
At that time, for at least two years, the 
artifice and energy of the church of Rome 
had been employed against us. In the 
year 1822, controversial sermons were 
preached in the city of Dublin, of such 
a character, that the Dublin Evening Post, 
a journal at that time the organ of the 
Roman Catholics, was constrained to de- 
scribe those of one Romish ecclesiastic as 
¢ pestilent and abominable incentives to 
blood ;’ to call upon the authorities of the 
church of Rome to prohibit them, and to 
confess that they had aroused the fiend of 
theological rancour. In this year too, 
and while such sermons were sounding in 
men’s ears, or under perusal in their 
hands, (for they were printed, and exten- 
sively circulated,) was made public the 
astounding truth, that there was a con- 
spiracy extensively organized, having for 
its object the extirpation of Protestants, 
and the effecting a separation from heretic 
England. The year following, 1823, 
was the era of the Hohenlohe miracles, 
at which you might smile in the security 
of your happy Tend, or on which you 
might calmly moralize with compassion 
for human beings in a state in which such 
things could seriously interest them; but 
we looked on with an earnestness not 
wholly free from alarm, and when we 
remembered the ecclesiastical incentives 
to blood, the abominable conspiracy 
brought imperfectly to light, the perni- 
cious interpretations of prophecy which 
unceasingly stimulated hope and enter- 
prise, and heard of miracles, in which 
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the prelate who authenticated them ¢de- 
clared, ‘that in this time and in this 
place’—time and place memorable chiefly 
because of the pestilent instruction which 
disgraced the pulpits of the church of 
Rome, and the detestable conspiracy of 
which her members were convicted— in 
this time and place it was worthy of 
God’s providence that the light of his 
countenance should be shed upon his 
faithful people,’—the Protestants in 
Treland looked upon the deepening mys- 
teries with wonder and apprehension, and 
were compelled to see the church of 
Rome in a light in which it never before 
had been revealedtothem. It was under 
such circumstances the clergy of the 
church of England addressed themselves 
to the important controversy, of which 
the great effects will, at no distant day, 
be made known; and while I disclaim for 
them the credit which their exertions 
would obtain from all who feel a deep 
interest in religion, had they originated 
in a sense of duty not thus perilously 
awakened,—I must also, on their part, 
deprecate the imputation, that they wan- 
tonly rushed into controversy, and pro- 
voked the opposition which they only 
met, and over which, I trust in God, 
they shall yet be found successful.” 

We feel confident that these speeches 
will be in the hands of every Protestant 
in Ireland, and we therefore need not 
multiply quotations. We are already 
verging on the space we had assigned 
to their review ; but there are one or 
two passages of such unrivalled elo- 
quence that we cannot refrain from 
transferring them to our pages, Speak- 
ing of the coalition with O’Connell— 

« And was it (he indignantly exclaims) 
for an associate like this,—to make way 
for the irresponsible control of this dic- 
tator,—that the courteous authority of 
Earl Grey was undetermined by clandes- 
tine intrigue, and the ardent support of 
Mr. Stanley and Sir James Graham for- 
feited by unprincipled legislation? Was 
it to conciliate a ruler such as this that 
the honor of England was tarnished, and 
the welfare of Ireland disregarded—that 
the peace of that country was abandoned 
to the mercy of those to whom repose is 
extinction, and that a true branch of the 
Protestant church was to be flung into 
the fires which Popery had re-kindled ? 
Was the national interest and honor to be 
placed in jeopardy, that any hireling agi- 
tator might, it it so pleased him, convulse 
the country; that he might, like the 


fabled wizards of the north, barter his 
storms for gold, selling the wind, and in 
a sense never before exemplified, reaping 
a profitable whirlwind—that he might 
make merchandize of the sorrows, of the 
souls of a much-wronged people; that 
he might exact wages, earned by practices 
which distracted habits of industry, and 
inflamed feelings of disaffection; that he 
might agitate again a harassed and afflict- 
ed land, and,—it must be said,—not with- 
out shame to this country, and amid the 
darkening crimes and miseries of Ireland, 
gather in again his opprobrious remunera- 
tion.” 


The speech at Bristol eoncludes with 
the following appeal to the greatness 
of the British nation -— 


«Once, and only once, England sup- 
plicated foreign protection—when the cry 
of her children was, that the barbarians 
pursued them to the sea, and the sea drove 
them back upon the barbarians, That 
sea is now her wide and glorious domi- 
nion—those barbarous enemies, under her 
happy sway, have taken their place among 
the noblest of the human race. Her sta- 
tion since has been a station of power, her 
flag the ensign of sovereignty, and her 
voice has been command. The generous 
need not severe or frequent lessons of ad- 
versity,and England has ever been prompt 
to afford that protection which it was 
once the condition of her weakness to so- 
licit. She has been the champion of the 
human race against a mighty despotism. 
She has listened from afar for the com- 
plaint of the slave, and smote the scourge 
from his oppressor’s hand, and vindicated 
him to the rank of man. Is it only to 
the Protestants of Ireland her protection 
is to bedenied? Weseek no extravagant 
acts of favor—we implore only that you 
will not suffer us to be made or to remain 
outlaws of the constitution—that you will 
cause law to be obeyed—that you will 
protect the church which you have incor- 
porated with your own. We do not ask 
of you to spare a single defect—but, we 
entreat you, do not work, in the abused 
name of reform, the vengeance of a body 
which hates the church because it exists, 
which, the more excellent it is, will cla- 
mour the more loudly against it, and will 
never feel its rage abated until the object 
of its hatred has been rendered ineflicient. 
Do not indulge this fell passion, Do not 
countenance the preposterous notion that 
Popery would reform the reformed reli- 
gion. Encourage those who love your 
name, with an assurance that you are not 
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regardless of their origin and their faith ; 
and let the common enemy be warned, 
that he must not hope for your alliance in 
his persecutions of men whom you con- 
sider as united with you in the bonds and 
the brotherhood of pure and undefiled re- 
ligion.” 

With one more passage we shall con- 
clude our extracts from these speeches. 

« Let us not lose the benefits of British 
connexion ; let us not be looked upon as 
outlaws, 

« But is it not a question, whether we 
have not already lost these benefits? In 
petitions from my country imploring you 
to guard the bonds of connexion, I have 
repeatedly seen it assigned as a reason for 
the prayer, that Ireland must otherwise 
become the battle-field whereupon con- 
tending nations would decide their con- 
flicts, This was the worst evil which 
was dreaded from separation ; and I do 
not hesitate to affirm that a far more fear- 
ful evil is found compatible with what is 
called a union. Look to the reports 
which recount, imperfectly and partially, 
some of the atrocities by which Ireland is 
now afflicted. Look to the representation 
ascribed to the late Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, declaring that the parts of the 
country where the Church of Rome pre- 
vails, should be traced in blood-red co- 
lours upon the map—and that, on an 
average, he received accounts of three 
murders every two days. Look to the 
reports from a late privy council in Dub- 
lin, at which the Lord Lieutenant of 
Tipperary (a county to which the Irish 
government long denied the benefit of the 
coercion act) gave in returns of crime, 
and showed in that one county, in the 
space of only two years and five months, 
five hundred and sixty murders had been 
perpetrated; and then say whether any 
state of things can be imagined more 
dreadful than that which prevails at this 
moment. War!—A battle-field! I re- 
member well when the brave and high- 
spirited gentry of the south of Ireland, 
would have hailed, with acclamation, war, 
open, terrible war—in their own fields,— 
if it were a change from a gloomy, 
fiendish spirit of assassination, the black- 
est curse before which ever nation wither- 
ed. War! If it have its terrors, it has 
also grand compensations. It calls out 
noble bursts of human energy,—lights of 
tenderness relieve it,—and it is glorious 
in the loftiest qualities by which our un- 
changed nature can be adorned. The 
fields which it has signalized are separated 


to a peculiar honor—pilgrims visit them— 
and their names are spells to awaken 
those deep and proud emotions which are 
among the high mysteries of our being. 
But where murder steals out with coward 
stride and fell purpose—where he with- 
draws to his lair, and no indignation 
smites him—I am weak and wrong— 
where murder becomes the great anima- 
ting and debasing principle—where it 
frowns the puny affectation of courts of 
justice into contempt—where its baleful 
presence is attested by more victims than 
angry war demands or numbers—where 
the fall of every victim is a most fearful 
crime, and brings a curse and a cry of 
blood upon many criminals—there is a 
state of things having less to compensate 
its evil than comes in the train of battle. 
And this is the state of the southern 
provinces of Ireland. War would be 
better. Who would not rather go forth 
with the Emperor of France to his 
battles, than abide amid the revolting 
butcheries of Robespierre or Marat ? 
And who that reflected would not rather 
see Ireland the battle-field of civilized 
war than the shambles which it has been 
made for murderers. 

‘* We appeal to you, shall it continue 
thus ?” 


Here we must cease our notice of 
these speeches. We have made no 
attempt to do justice to their merits as 
oratorical compositions. We may safely 
leave their eloquence to make its own 
way with our readers. It cannot fail 
to command their judgments and arrest 
their admiration. But it will not do 
so the less because, for the reasons we 
have stated, we have been chary in 
bestowing that tribute of applause 
which were we indifferent to the 
pleadings we could not withhold from 
the advocate. We have a far higher 
opinion of the merits of these ad- 
dresses than to suppose, for an instant, 
that they can suffer by the omission. 
The eloquence that would need the 
eulogy of the critic to procure admira- 
tion for its beauties, may fairly be said 
to possess no real beauties, and to de- 
serve no genuine admiration. 

Without, however, departing from 
our intention of not offering any criti- 
cal comment upon the characteristics 
of Mr. O’Sullivan’s eloquence, we may, 
perhaps, venture upon one or two ob- 
servations that will involve, at most, a 
very slight departure from our rule. 
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Those who have been accustomed to 
regard Irish eloquence as the eloquence 
of exaggeration, both in passion and 
in fancy, will find perhaps in these 
printed speeches but little indications 
of our supposed national peculiarities. 
We cannot now stop to enter on an 
examination how far the character so 
generally and unscrupulously assigned 
to Irish eloquence is the just one. 
Those who would disparage our na- 
tional genius assert, that the Irish 
orators mistake passion for reasoning— 
perhaps it would be nearer the truth 
to say that they combine them. En- 
thusiasm is by no means an impediment 
to the process of correct deduction. 
It is when the mind is excited that 
even the reasoning powers are most 
acute, and in the midst of strong feel- 
ing the judgment will be the more 
ready to perceive the connexion be- 
tween the trains of thought. Those 
who censure Irish eloquence for its 
passionateness forget this truth—and 
the phlegmatic coldness which seems 
recommended as its antithesis can only 
be — or even tolerated upon 
an hypothesis, which all experience 
disproves, and all philosophy rejects— 
that excitement must necessarily dis- 
turb the operation of the intellect, and 
that man, when he begins to reason, 
must cease to feel. 

We need not pause to point out the 
utter fallacy of a doctrine which, per- 
haps, when plainly stated, there is no 
person bold enough to maintain. It 
was the passionateness of his reasoning 
that made Demosthenes the first orator 
the world has ever seen. It is not 
only that the argument that is tamely 
stated loses half or more than half its 
force ; but the man whose mind is not 
excited on his subject will never him- 
self discover hulf the reasonings that 
support him. 

he reader of the speeches before 
us will, perhaps, observe that calm- 
ness of reasoning and of statement ap- 
penne eminently their characteristic. 

e will not complain of any deficiency 
of energy; but he will, perhaps, that 
this energy is too much subdued into 
the character of repose; and so far 
from noticing the fault generally 
charged upon Irish oratory by its 
critics—that it abounds too much with 
the elevated and impassioned—he 
will sometimes feel, that the sobriety 


of narrative, or the chasteness of rea- 
soning, is almost too long unrelieved 
by any burst of-passion or of fancy. 

This might, perhaps, be attributed 
to the circumstances of the mission 
which occasioned their delivery, which 
would have made any approach to 
violence, at all times injurious, pecu- 
liarly unbecoming. But vehemence 
and violence are very different things ; 
and we have alluded to this, not for the 
purpose of — out a fault, but of 
reminding the reader of these addresses 
that those who heard them spoken 
could never complain of the absence of 
the former ; and those passages which, 
in their written form may seem to have 
too much of quiet, were animated into 
energy and elevated into grandeur by 
a delivery which, giving to every word 
its force, kindled every sentiment into 
a feeling, and converted, if we may use 
the expression, every argument into 
passion. 

It is almost superfluous for us to 
express our sense of the obligations 
which the Protestants of Ireland owe 
to the author of this volume ; and yet 
we cannot bring ourselves to close 
this paper without an acknowledgment 
that seems almost a formal one. We 
believe those services are fully appre- 
ciated ; and yet, perhaps, they are 
better attested by the malice of our 
enemies than the gratitude of our 
friends. There are few individuals 
upon whom that malice has been so 
abundantly—none upon whom it has 
been so harmlessly poured. Calumny 
and ridicule have been employed against 
him equally in vain. The talents of the 
buffoon rhymer, and the foul-mouthed 
slanderer have been exerted in prose, and 
we had almost said poetry, (we cor- 
rect ourselves) lampoon to damage his 
reputation ; buteven Moore and O’Con- 
nell, masters of their respectivearts, were 
here at fault. The one could find no 
more laughable subject of ridicule than 
that the reverend gentleman desired to 
serve his God—the other no more 
bitter subject of scurrilous invective 
than that he had altered the etymology 
of his name. 

Poor Moore! We never can think 
of the melancholy exhibition he made 
of his fading powers in his Fudges in 
England, without a humiliating reflec- 
tion upon the frailty and perishable 
nature even of that genius which men 
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fondly call immortal. There needed 

no better illustration of the truth than 

to place his last volume beside Lalla 

Rookh. Without the illustration we 

could hardly believe that any course of 

degradation could debase the genius of 

the one, to the rabid venom of the 

other. We believe that the lampooner 

has been already roughly dealt with 

in our pages; and yet we think we 

can say that sorrow more than anger 

was the actuating motive of his re- 

viewer. We never can.think of the 

subject without recalling the lines of 

Byron :— 

The wild dog howls o’er the fountain’s brim 

With baffled thirst and famine grim— 

For the stream has shrunk from its marble bed 

Where the weeds and the desolate dust are 
spread. 

*Twas sweet of yore to see it play 

And chase the sultriness of day, 

As springing high the silver dew 

In whirls fantastically flew ; 

But never more—— 

It is with sorrow that we make the 
melancholy application. The ebulli- 
tions of fancy have ceased for ever ; 
and in the dismal notes of his last un- 
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fortunate dirge, we can but hear the 
howlings of sectarian bigotry watching 
like “ the wild dog” beside the decayed 
and desolate reservoir, where the foun- 
tain of genius shall never play again. 


But here we may take our leave 
both of Mr. O’Sullivan and his calum- 
niators. To the Protestants of Ire- 
land, in whose cause they were spoken, 
we earnestly recommend these beau- 
tiful and powerful vindications of their 
cause. And of that cause we call on 
them never to despair. They needed 
not this publication to assure them that 
it is the cause of truth, of justice, of 
Christianity ; and they need no elo- 
quence but that of the inspired volume 
to assure them that that cause must ulti- 
mately triumph. Let there then be no 
faintheartedness among us—however 
dark our prospects may seem—and 
there have been times when they were 
darker. Let us remember still that 
the cause of truth is committed to our 
keeping, and in the confidence pro- 
duced by that elevating remembrance 
we will neither shrink from the contest 
nor despair of its result. 


SONG. 


BY ROBERT GILFILLAN. 


OH STRIKE THE WILD HARP, AND ITS CHORDS LET THEM SWELL! 


O! strike the wild harp, and its chords let them swell, 
The deeds and the fame of our fathers to tell ; 

When red was the fight, by land or by sea, 

They fought as the brave, or fell as the free! 


They crouch’d not from danger, they shrunk not from pain, 
When bold hearts were needed our freedom to gain, 

The watchword was still, and it ever shall be,— 

To fight as the brave, or to fall as the free! 


They joined heart to heart, and they link’d hand to hand, 
Together to fall, or together to stand : 

And woe to the foe, who had courage to dare, 

When swords flash’d revenge, and eyes struck despair ! 


Old Scotland, loved country, our own native land, 

May peace guard thy mountains, and freedom thy strand. 
But war, let it come, or by land, or by sea, 

We'll fight like our fathers, or fall as the free. 
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SONNETS. 
I—THE PATRIARCHAL TIME. 


Oh World, thou hoary monster, whose old age 
Is grey in guilt; how purer and more fair 
The freshness of thine infancy to share ! 

The primal records of the holy page, 

Tell how, amid thy morn, the Form of God 
Lighted the valleys of our vernal earth— 

A Parent with the children of his birth— 
And smiled the dark to sunshine as he trod ! 
Tending their flocks along the quiet hills, 

And shadowed waters of their orient clime, 

The men of majesty in early time 
Bore heaven upon their brows. Alas, it chills 
The soul to mark the God-given spirit’s course, 
Beam of th’ ETERNAL SUN dissever’d from its source! 


Il..—NATURE AND THE HUMAN SOUL, 


How vast the little Infinite,* where march 
The last far heavens in all-surrounding round— 
Where, on and on, beyond the lowly arch 
Of inner worlds, God’s mighty work is crown’d! 
For, still untired, Creative Energy, 
Scattering new life where only thought can soar, 
Planting his standards through Immensity, 
Builds temples still, and beings to adore. 
Yet is one minp—the pauper peasant’s mind— 
Reason’s invisible chamber—more sublime 
Than all that scene material, whose array 
Throngs endless space ; more vast and unconfined 
Than aught, (save endless Space itself, and Time— 
Nature’s twin lords,) one soud that stoops to live in clay! 


W. A. B. 


* Finitus et infinito similis. —Pliny. 


THE SKETCHER FOIL’D. 


With trembling hand I strive to trace 
The fairy lines of Laura’s face ; 

But Laura’s lip and Laura’s eye 

My utmost powers of art defy. 

Whence comes the failure, maiden’s, tell ; 
Ah me! I feel the cause too well ; 

I feel that image ne’er will part 

From where ’tis graven—on my heart! 


Ss. F. 
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Tue portion of the globe which is the 
subject of our author’s book, and where 
he had taken up his residence for a 
considerable time, is certainly the most 
interesting spot on the surface of the 
earth, and connected with recollections 
of the deepest and most solemn import 
to mankind. It was here the first man 
saw the light of heaven—it was here he 
passed his happy days before his fall— 
it was here sin entered the world, and 
by sin death, and so death and sin have 
passed upon all men—it was here the 
germ of society was laid, and from this 


point it expanded over the surface of 


the earth—it was here the remnant of a 
people were saved till they again re- 
plenished the world—it was here the 
first city was built, which founded the 
first mighty empire, to last 1000 years, 
and be the parent and’ model of every 
other. With this place, in fact, is con- 
nected all that revelation has commu- 
nicated, and history detailed, of the 
first state of man, consequently involv- 
ing in its consideration whatever con- 
cerns the future period of his existence. 

To investigate the present state of 
this place, however, requires opportuni- 
ties which few men enjoy, and qualifica- 
tions which still fewer possess. This 
cradle of the human race is now its 
tonib—this surface of magnificent cities 
is now a solitary desert. Nineveh and 
Babylon, and all their inhabitants, 
towns of 60 miles in circumference, and 
yopulations of countless millions, have 
fet no more visible traces behind them 
than if they had never existed, and the 
traveller who now visits these places, 
meets nothing but solitary plains and 
pestiferous swamps; and if he be so ro- 
bust as to escape pestilential disease 
in the latter, he can hardly hope to 
avoid the equally dangerous encounter 
of the only living things now to be met 
with in the former—the lurking serpent 
or the wandering robber. ‘To describe 
such places as they have been, requires 
an ability and acquisition which the 
casual visitor who hurries through these 
regions cannot be said to possess. The 
only persons who resort thither are men 
engaged in commercial speculations, or 
travellers who hastily pass from India. 
They have neither the time nor the in- 
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formation requisite for such a task. 
Intimate acquaintance with remote his- 
tory, and familiar knowledge of ancient 
tongues, are not supposed to be the en- 
dowments of traders or couriers, and 
the labour and minute investigation of 
existing localities, as illustrating ancient 
descriptions, cannot be enjoyed by men 
whose only object is a rapid progress. 
It has therefore happened that this 
spot is perhaps less known than any 
other almost on the habitable globe, 
and that the centre, if it may be so 
called, of the earth’s surface, where the 
human race began, and from whence 
it expanded on every side, is actually 
involved in as much obscurity as the 
remotest polar regions, to which the 
human race has not yet found its way. 
That Mr. Rich, however, was one of 
the favoured few who enjoyed the op- 
portunity of enquiring, and had the ne- 
cessary qualifications to profit by it, will 
appear by a brief sketch of his history. 

Mr. Rich was a native of Dijon, in 
Burgundy, and was born in 1787, but ata 
very early age was brought to Bristol, 
where he was educated. He evinced an 
extraordinary and early propensity to the 
study of orientallanguages. At the age 
of eight years he accidentally saw some 
Arabic manuscript with a gentleman of 
that town, and he immediately applied 
himself to master them. By the simple 
help of a borrowed grammar and dic- 
tionary, he learned to read, write, and 
speak the language with fluency and 
correctness, aud by similar aids he was 
equally master of Hebrew, Syriac, Per- 
sian, and Turkish, at the early age of 
15. We remember a friend whothought 
himself such a proficient in’ foreign 
languages, as to undertake to be an in- 
structor ; but when he came to accost 
a stranger in his own tongue as he 
thought, he was politely told by him, 
he was sorry he did not understand 
English, for such he supposed was the 
language in which he was addressed.— 
Not so Mr. Rich. He met a Turk in 
Bristol, who could not make himself 
understood, but when addressed by 
Mr. Rich, he expressed his pleasure and 
surprise at hearing his own language 
correctly spoken in a strange country, 
and this was the foundation of an ac- 
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quaintance, which was afterwards re- 
newed, when they met by chance in the 
east, in an interesting manner. 

This proficiency and capability re- 
commended him to Sir James Mack- 
intosh, by whose interest he was ap- 
peinted to a situation which gave him 
an — a of visiting countries in 
the East, and confirming and en- 
larging his self-acquired knowledge, by 
actual experience. He was finally ap- 
pointed, as the most qualified person, 
to the situation of the Hoscureble East 
India Company’s resident -at Bagdad, 
at the age of 24, and having married the 
daughter of his patron, he proceeded 
thither, with his amiable wife in 1808. 
Here he spent six years with no other 
European society than her's, except that 
of the surgeon of the residence, and in 
the intervals of his diplomatic labours, 
he engaged with ardour in more con- 
genial pursuits. He gathered mate- 
rials for a history and geographical ac- 
count of Bagdad—he examined all the 
remains of antiquity, particularly those 
of ancient Babylon—he spared no la- 
bour and cost to procure oriental 
MSS., and he formed an extensive col- 
lection of medals, coins, and gems, 
found at Nineveh, Babylon, Ctesiphon, 
and Bagdad. 

Having felt his constitution greatly 
impaired in this insalubrivus climate, he 
in 1813, was compelled to leave it, and 

roceeded to Constantinople with Mrs. 
Rich, who accompanied him in all his 
excursions, and making a tour from 
thence round Europe, he returned again 
to his residence and duty, having added 
much to his knowledge of other oriental 
countries, and increased his numismatic 
collection by Greek, Parthian, and 
Sassanian coins, but particularly those 
curious ones, Babylonian cylinders,and 
among other places he visited some of 
the churches of the Catholic Chaldean 
Christians, and obtained, among other 
MSS. valuable Chaldean versions of 
the Scriptures. 

But while he meditated other tours, 
and other encrease of knowledge, his 
career of usefulness was arrested by an 
unexpected enemy. He was at Schiraz, 
examining the ruins of Persipolis, and 
the tomb of Cyrus, when the cholera, 
travelling from India, suddenly ap- 
peared in that city, and swept away 











* Tiyuras 3s tv BaBvacwa n acadrros woAAn x.¢.A.—Lib. 26. 
+ Que materia in istis locis passim e terra exeestuat.—Lib, 1. cap. 2. 


6000 inhabitants in a few days. Every 
one of the upper classes who survived, 
fled from the infected town; but Mr. 
Rich refused to abandon the poor. 
His whole time was employed in visit- 
ing the sick and dying ; administering 
to all medicine and consolation. To 
these benevolent exertions he himself 
soon fell a victim. On leaving the 
bath one morning, he was seized with 
symptoms of the fearful disease, which, 
before the next morning hurried him 
away, notwithstanding every care.— 
Like another Howard, he perished in 
the sacred duty of visiting the sick in 
a foreign country ; like him also, he lies 
buried in the scene of his philanthropy, 
and a monument erected to his memory 
on the spot, marks the grave of another 
Englishman, who devoted his life inthe 
cause of astranger ; but more extended 
in his objects than his benevolent pre- 
cursor, he has left behind him curious 
and interesting memorials of the past 
and present state of the people. 

The present work is one of the 
many he had been preparing, and it 
adds much to its interest that it is 
edited by his amiable widow, who was 
his constant and intelligent companion, 
in all his journeys, Like Mrs. Heber, 
Lady Raffles, Mrs. Kennedy, and other 
gifted women, who accompanied their 
husbands on their frequent wanderings, 
it was her lot, as it was theirs, to wit- 
ness his death, and to record his cha- 
racter as well as his journeys—the one 
appears to have been as amiable as it 
was intellectual, and the others add 
more information on those countries, 
and from a more qualified man, in some 
points, than has ever yet appeared be- 
fore the public. 

Mr. Rich set out with a numerous 
cortege befitting our resident in a fo- 
reign land, from Bagdad to Sulimania, 
in the mountains of Koordistan, to 
pass some time in the purer air of that 
elevated region, and repair a constitu- 
tion injured by the heats and cone 
of the plains of the Euphrates. In 
passing through the low land, every 
thing he meets reminds us of the for- 
mer state of that country, as recorded 
by various ancient writers. Mr, Rich 
does not always notice those coinci- 
dences, but they must strike every 
classical reader. Strabo* and Justing 
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say that Babylonia abounded in naphtha 
wells and bitumen. Our traveller 
foundit every where bubbling out of the 
earth. It mixed with the soil in such a 
way as to render it fit for building, and 
the houses were erected with bricks 
baked from it.* Mr. Rich found the 
present edifices built of the same ma- 
terials, the bitumen still adhering to 
the bricks. Strabo remarks the expe- 
dients they had recourse to in building, 
in order to remedy the want of wood.+ 
Wood is still so scarce at Babylon that 
it sells at an enormous price, floated 
down from the mountains to the plain 
below, where various expedients are 
used in building, to supply its defi- 
ciency. Inundations were so frequent 
and copious, that it was necessary to 
guard against them by trenches and 
canals, to draw off the water. Our 
travellers were constantly in contact with 
canals, and saw in some places inunda- 
tions covering the face of the country. 
Xenophon’s account accords in many 
of these particulars; the scantiness of 
wood, the abundance of water in the 
places through which the Grecian army 
marched, various trenchesand canals in- 
tersecting the country.t But the histo- 
rian also mentions another circumstance 
ofcuriouscoincidence. After passing the 
Euphrates, they entered into a vast 
plain like the sea, covered with worm- 
wood, the odour of which was so 
powerful, that every plant in the coun- 
try seemed to be aromatic. Our tra- 
vellers met nearly the same productions, 
and felt the same effects. The country 
was covered with wormwood, and in 
some parts with origanums, which sent 
forth a refreshing and agreeable odour.( 

Among the evidences of the usages 
and manners of the people, are a few 


® Tlgos ras ovxodomas noirsdesces vas die rng ox'rns WAWvbou—x.7.A,.—Ib. 
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traces of ancient names and customs. 
One of the most remarkable personages 
which he met on entering Persian 
Koordistan, was a prince named Khos- 
roo Bey, who was doubtless a descen- 
dant of the ancient dynasty. Khosroo 
was a celebrated name in the former 


state of this country. It is found on 
the coins, and is recorded by the his- 
torians. Lucian has immortalized one 
of them. In his directions for compos- 
ing history he tells of a fulsome writer 
who occupied whole pages in describing 
how a hero of this name swam across 
the Tigris. 

The most distinguishing characteristic 
of the former natives, was their addiction 
to astrology, a propensity mentioned by 
Daniel, Cicero, and other writers, both 
sacred and profane. When our author 
arrived at the gates of Sulimania, he was 
met by Osman Bey, an intelligent man, 
anda distinguished character in the coun- 
try. Like the king in Daniel, || he 
“called for the astrologers § to point 
out the most lucky moment for Mr. 
Rich and his suite to enter the place. 
“ He looked at his watch several times 
in the course of the interview, and 
seemed anxious that we should not miss 
the precise time of mounting. At last 
when they told him it was the appointed 
instant, we rose together and set forward.” 

Among the usages that have re- 
mained unaltered from time immemo- 
rial, is the manner of pussing rivers. 
In crossing the Euphrates at Thapsa- 
cus, the natives used rafts made of 
skins stuffed with dry hay, and then 
drawn tight together; and on these 
they transported themselves and pro- 
visions from side to side,** Our tra- 
vellers embarked on the river on their 
return to Bagdad on uraft called a hillek, 


f Ave envy abursmy pian yag xweu—x.7.2.—Ib. 
$ TlAnwoges yao o Evpearns were ceveavan ievecgssy x.7.A.—Ib, 
§ Asvdeoy ds ovdev syvnv x. 7. A.—Anab. lib. 1. 


ll Tindiov aareey oparoy wore barurre arpivbeouds WAnets—aravre Be noay sumdy x.7.A. 
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** AiPbious triprracuy xoprov xevPev tira curnyov xas cutomwy ws un awriobas en; 
xagOns To vdwe smi ToUTHY disBasvov.— Xenoph. Anab. lib 1. 
The same contrivance is recorded by Arrian, as practised by Alexander in crossing 


the Hydaspes.—Ar. lib. v. c. 12. 


Connected with the soil is the climate, the peculiarities of which still exist un- 


changed from the remotest antiquity. 
the cause of intolerable annoyance. 


The easterly wind then, as well as now, was 
The prophet Jonas sheltered himself by a 


gourd, which was struck by a worm, so that it withered and afforded no more pro- 


tection to his head: ‘* And God prepared 


so affected the prophet that “he wished to die.” 
It is called sherké, and is hot, dry, stormy, and singularly relaxing 


country. 





a fervent east wind,” (Jonah, iv. 8,) which 
This wind is still dreaded in the 
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similarly constructed with goat-skins ; 
but instead of being stuffed with dry 
hay, they were inflated, and formed so 
many bladders. 

But besides these, and similar coinci- 
dences, there was little artificial left in 
the country to designate its former state. 
The muddy materials of which the edi- 
fices were built had crumbled away. With 
the exception of some traces of walls and 
fretwork, which could give no satis- 
factory explanation, nothing remained 
to indicate the ancient state of the 
people—even the coins were a source 
of confusion. At one place four were 
brought to Mr. Rich, and they were all 
of ditferent eeras— 

« As if,” said he, “ purposely designed 
to obscure and confuse; one being Ar- 
sacian, another Sassanian, a third Cufic, 
and a fourth an intaglio of a Roman 
victory.” 

But there still exist some arti- 
ficial remnants which mark the most 
remote antiquity. Our travellers 
mention some indications, not only 
of Nineveh but of Nimrod. The 
former is situated on the Tigris, near 
Mousul, from whence Mr. Rich visited 
the remains of the ancient city. They 
first came to a large rampart, then a 
hollow, like a ditch, and then another 
rampart, which the Mousul Turks eall- 
ed the beginning of Nineveh. They 
soon passed another ditch and wall, 
which seemed to indicate that Nineveh 
had a double wall. He then crossed 
an area, which led to a Turkish village 
called Nebbi Yanus, and so traversed 
the centre of the celebrated town. 
On excavating about the modern 
Turkish town of Nebbi Yanus, frag- 
ments of brick, whole bricks, and 
pieces of gypsum, covered with in- 
scriptions in the Cuneiform character, 
are found ; one of which, four inches 
thick, is deposited in the British Mu- 
seum. Among the traditions of places 
still existing, is the tomb of Jonah, 
over which was erected, at first, a 
Christian church,—not from the sup- 
position that he was buried there, but 
the circumstance of his having preach- 
ed there. It is now converted into a 
Turkish mosque, as the Mohammedans 
also recognize Jonas as a_ preacher 
against the Ninevites. Within the 
area were sundry dark passages, which 
seemed to belong to catacombs, or se- 
pulchres, but of which the people had 


no tradition, except that they were of 
extreme antiquity. No sculpture is 
now to be seen, but some years ago a 
remarkable bas-relief, representing men 
and other animals, covering a grey 
stone of the height of two men, was 
dug out. All the people of Mousul 
went to see it, and every one taking 
away a small piece, left to our traveller 
no remnant of it. The walls, in many 
places, were ten or twelve feet high, 
and the angles of bastions were still 
traceable, though no towers seemed to 
have crowned them. In the founda- 
tions appear to have been laid large 
blocks of stone, and in many concrete 
masses, even among bricks cemented to- 
gether by bitumen. In some places, they 
were nothing more than conglomerate 
mounds of pebbles, united together by 
some intermediate substratum, and so 
worn down into mounds as to resemble 
natural hills. The area which the 
remnant of the walls included, did not 
seem to be more than one mile by two 
and a-half. This would but faintly 
resemble a city which Diodorus Sicu- 
lus says, was 150 stadia long, and 90 
broad ; which, supposing a stadium to 
be about a furlong, or the eighth part 
of a mile, would give a circumference 
of 58 miles. But Mr. Rich justly 
supposes that the present remains visible 
include only the citadel, or royal pre- 
cincts, or probably both, as the prac- 
tice of fortifying the residence of an 
oriental sovereign is of very ancient 
date. So it certainly is at Constanti- 
nople, at the present day, the se- 
raglio occupies the whole space of 
ancient Byzantium; and among the 
more than half Asiatic Russians, the 
Kremlin, in Moscow, is of similar ex- 
tent and structure. 

But the most remote city, to which 
the human mind can go back, is that 
of Nimrod,—built by that son of 
Cush “who was a mighty hunter be- 
fore the Lord.” The supposed site of 
this ancient place is four hours’ jour- 
ney from Mousul. The first intima- 
tion the travellers had of this primeval 
architect was, a vuice crying from the 
waters. This was caused by a dam 
run across the river, over which the 
stream rushed with the rapidity of a 
cataract, and caused a loud roaring, 
heard at a considerable distance. This 
mound the inhabitants universally at- 
tributed to Nimrod. The country 
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around was highly cultivated, and vil- 
lages appear in sight every where, 
thickly scattered. The principal re- 
mains found at the spot assigned as 
the site of this city was, a pyramidal 
mount, at the N. W. angle of a raised 
platform, round which were scattered 
the remnants of ruins, like those which 
a place of the remotest antiquity 
would be likely to leave, after the lapse 
of countless centuries. About a quar- 
ter of a mile from these debris is a 
large modern village, called Nimrod at 
this very day. This is a remarkable 
instance of the permanency of tradi- 
tion among the inhabitants of a place. 
The name of Memphis, Troy, and 
other cities, are altogether unknown to 
the people who live on the spot on 
which they stood; but here the name 
is as recognized as when it was first 
imposed, immediately after the flood ; 
and the villagers consider this “ mighty 
hunter” as the architect of the place 
they inhabit, and certain village story- 
tellers entertain the inhabitants at 
night, by reciting tales of him, from a 
book called Kisseh Nimrod, or “le- 
gends of Nimrod.” 

The remains of the old town resem- 
ble those of Nineveh; concrete masses 
of pebbles, and brick, in which the 
latter were covered with similar Cu- 
neiform character, and thicker than 
those of Babylon. The pyramid was 
rounded at the angles, by time, but 
sufficient remained of it to ascertain 
its original shape. The height was 
one hundred and forty-four feet, and 
the circumference, at the base, seven 
hundred and seventy-seven. The 
coincidence of this form of edifice 
with those in Egypt is worthy of no- 
tice. But it was further observed, 
that in the composition of the bricks 
of this region, there was not the slight- 
est trace of straw having been used as 
a material. In another place, bricks 
were found impressed with the form of 
a man’s hand, These Mr. Rich refers 
to the Sassanian, or some recent pe- 
riod. It is a remarkable fact, how- 
ever, that Mohammed sometimes 
signed his documents by the impres- 
sion of a hand, and these bricks might 
have some conuexion with this Moslem 
signature. 

“Among the artificial objects which 
attract attention here, are the mounds, 
or tumuli, which are scattered over 
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this region also. They are called tepé, 
probably a corruption of the Greek 
rapes, a tomb, to which use they are ge- 
nerally assigned. But the great extent 
of surface which they cover, in vari- 
ous regions of Asia and Europe, ren- 
der it doubtful if they were always ap- 
plied to that purpose. Those seen at 
the entrance of the Dardanelles, on 
the supposed plains of Troy, are uni- 
versally supposed to be the tombs of 
the heroes who fell in that war; but 
they expand every where over the 
plains of Thrace, on the opposite 
shore, and from thence all the way 
along the steppes of Tartary, where 
Dr. Clarke found them-so abundant 
that he could not reckon the number 
that appeared at once above the hori- 
zon. ‘They are found likewise, as ap- 
pears from Mr. Rich, in great numbers 
on the plains of Mesopotamia, and thus 
they are seen in various places within a 
circle of many thousand miles in cir- 
cumference, in different quarters of the 
globe, and among all varieties of peo- 
ple,—the most refined as well as the 
most barbarous. Mr. Rich conjectures 
that “they were probably royal sta- 
tions, marking the progress of an army; 
perhaps of that of Xerxes, or Darius 
Hystaspes.” It is certain that the 
Turks, in their march to besiege Buda, 
did erect some of them in modern 
times, for this purpose, which are men- 
tioned by Cantemir. Dr. Walsh, on his 
return from Constantinople, saw several 
on the plains of Thrace, erected to 
mark the place where the imperial 
ensign was stuck up. One of them is 
still called Buyuk Sanjak Tepé, or 
“the Great Hiil of the Standard.” 
Frow the alluvial soil of the Tigris 
and Euphrates, our party ascended the 
highlands. The face of Koordistan 
formed a strong contrast to the plains 
of Babylon and Mesopotamia. Lofty 
mountains and verdant valleys, were an 
agreeable contrast to arid plains or 
stagnant swamps, particularly to au in- 
valid, changing his residence in search 
of health. Nor did he find the people 
those robbers that most travellers ap- 
prehend, and with reason, who have 
occasion to pass through the country. 
The state of the population resembled 
that of parts of Europe a century ago, 
divided into serfs and feudal barons. The 
former are the cultivators of the soil, 
and seem a distinct race from the 
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tribes and clans. These latter seldom 
attend to agriculture, while the others 
never become soldiers. A tribesman 
confessed to Mr. Rich, that he believed 
the peasant was only created for his 
use; and— 


“ Wretched indeed,” says he, “is the 
condition of the Koordish cultivators. 
It much resembles that of a negro slave 
in the West Indies ; and the worst of it 
is, I have never found it possible to make 
these Koordish masters ashamed of their 
cruelty to their poor dependents.” 


But, while the unfortunate peasant 
is thus put out of the pale of pity, the 
attachment of a clansman, to every 
member of his tribe,—the sacrifices he 
is ready to make for him, is absurdly 
romantic, particularly to their chiefs : 


“In Bagdad they live with their mas- 
ters in miserable exile, struggling, with- 
out a murmur, with every sort of priva- 
tion and suffering. Gentlemen who, in 
their own country, have a horse hand- 
somely caparisoned, and a servant, are 
seen in Bagdad in rags, and are fre- 
quently known to work as porters, or 
water-carriers, that they may take their 
day’s wages to their master, to contri- 
bute to his support. When the brother 
of Abdurrhaman Pasha died at Bagdad, 
one of his Koords was standing on the 
terrace, or flat roof of the house, at the 
moment his master expired, ‘ What!’ said 
he, ‘is the Bey dead ?—then I will not 
live another moment,’ And he imme- 
diately threw himself off the top of the 
house, and was dashed to pieces.” 


This human sacrifice, either volun- 
tary or involuntary, is of very ancient 
usage here. Herodotus mentions that 
it was usual among the Scythians, on 
the death of their king, to offer up his 
prime ministers as proper victims to 
his manes. 

Koord is probably a corruption of 
the ancient name, Kagdouxa, given by 
Xenophon to these mountaineers, 
through whose mountains the Grecians 
passed in their memorable retreat from 
Persia; but they do not seem to re- 
tain any tradition of the event. The 
Pasha had promised to procure for 
Mr. Rich a famous History of Koor- 
distan, called Tarikh al Akrad. In 
return, said he,— 


“T told him the story of Xenophon 
and the Ten Thousand, and the ancient 


glory of his race. He, and all his 
Koords listened with the greatest atten- 
tion, and appeared deeply interested in 
the narration. The scene was very pic- 
turesque, and would have made a fine 
subject for a painting —The Pasha after- 
wards very naively exclaimed, ‘ I wonder 
if my family were of consequence at that 
period ?’” 


They have traditions, however, of 
other Greeks and events. Ina room 
next to one appropriated for his recep- 
tion, our author found sundry paint- 
ings, representing various persons and 
events. One of the former was Alex- 
ander the Great, “ with a watch lying 
beside him!” dressed in the Persian 
fashion, with the face of a coquetish 
woman, This reminds one of the 
anachronism of the Dutch painter, 
who represented the wise men pre- 
senting, among other gifts, to the in- 
fant Jesus, a little gun. They have, 
however, a tradition of this extraordi- 
nary conqueror, that he was a beard- 
less and a beautiful young man. In 
another room were various tawdry 
paintings, representing several famous 
persons, from Solomon down to Buo- 
naparte,—which last, with more pro- 
priety than Alexander, had a musket 
and bayonet in his hand. On the side 
of this picture-gallery were two other 
smaller ones, called Bala Koneh, from 
whence, says our author, is derived our 
English word balcony. We, certainly, 
were not aware, nor Johnson either, 
that any word in our language came 
from the mountains of Koordistan. 
This is a pendant for another etymo- 
logy from Toorkistan, in the same 
neighbourhood. The Turks, it seems, 
call America, as the new world, Yeni 
Doodli; whence some etymologists 
derive the much controverted Yanki- 
doodle. 

The present capital of Koordistan 
is Sulimania, built about thirty-six 
years, and called after a pasha of Bag- 
dad. On its site stood an ancient 
mount, which they pared down, and 
found among its rubbish some coins, 
so as to indicate that it had been the 
spot of some former city. It contains 
ten thousand people, in two thousand 
Mohammedan houses, one hundred 
and thirty Jewish, nine of Chal- 
dean Christians, who have a wretched 
small church, and five of Armenian 
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Christians, who have neither church 
or priest. The Mohammedans have five 
mosques; and for the whole population 
thereare six caravansaries, and five pub- 
lic baths. The formercapital was Karst- 
cholan, which was abandoned for a cha- 
racteristic reason, because it stood in a 
rocky valley, unfavourable for the enjoy- 
ment of hunting. The ordinary houses 
are mere mud hovels, which cover the 
town, and resemble an’ Arab village. 
They are quite open and exposed ; but 
the inhabitants do not seem to regard 
this, as the women go about like men, 
and perform their ordinary business with 
their faces displayed, without any veils, 
This extraordinary deviation from Ori- 
ental usage, is probably the result of 
that free and unrestrained condition 
which mountaineers always enjoy, and 
which mixes itself with all their feel- 
ings. The Bagdad merchants, who 
resort here on their business, and who 
bring with them their rigid notions 
of female seclusion, were not only 
shocked at this exposure, but were 
greatly scandalized at the simple ques- 
tion, usually put to them, “what is 
your wife’s name?” “How does she 
dress?” In the mountains of Shina, 
which abound in the magnificent Ori- 
ental platanus, and where timber mer- 
chants go to purchase wood for the 
plains of the Euphrates, men and wo- 
men live together openly, without res- 
traint, or the affectation of conceal- 
ment. 

Nevertheless, the Koords are such 
rigid Mohammedans, that in three 
years two thousand persons, from the 
province of Sulimania alone, descend- 
ed from their elevation, crossed the 
burning deserts of Arabia, and visited 
the tomb of their prophet at Mecca. 
Those who have done so are distin- 
guished ever after by the privilege of 
wearing a white turban. 

The principal amusement of the 
Koords is partridge-fighting. The 
little birds are trained up like game 
cocks with us, and show, like them, 
astonishing spirit and_ resolution. 
There is generally a large house in the 
meidan, or open space left for the pur- 
pose, which is a club-house, where, at 
sunset the better sort assemble and 
make partridge-matches. The Koords, 
it appears, are the only Mohammedans 
who sit up late at night, not retiring 
to rest with the sun, as is the general 
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usage of Turks and Persians. In 
Constantinople a respectable Turk, 
seen in the streets after dark, is a phe- 
nomeuon ; and if any man be not pre- 
ceded by a servant and lantern he is 
taken up by the Coolok guard. But 
night is the visiting time of the 
Koords. When it grows dark, they 
begin to go about to each other's 
houses, and amuse themselves with 
conversation, smoking, and music, 
till three or four in the morning, be- 
fore which time no gentleman thinks 
of retiring to rest. In other respects, 
also, they differ greatly from their re- 
tiring, unsocial, and taciturn neigh- 
bours of the same faith. They are 
remarkably cheerful—very fond of com- 
pany—have no pride—practise no 
ceremonious formalities. There is one 
trait of character very remarkable in- 
deed, ia which we wish many Euro- 
pean and cultivated Christians would 
imitate them. They are divested of 
all envy ; and our author “ never heard 
a Koord speak an ill word of another, 
however different they may be in party 
or interest.” We quote this for the 
benefit of our Whigs and Tories. 

The condition, also, of their women 
is another remarkable deviation from 
oriental usage, and Mohammedan pre- 
judice. They are treated as equals by 
their husbands, and laugh at or despise 
the slavish subjection of Turkish wives. 
There is a domestic comfort and equa- 
lity in a Koordish house, which is un- 
known among other Moslems, and a 
confidence entirely divested of that 
brutal precaution which  stigmatizes 
them. The male servants who attend 
the Huarems, are not the revolting 
mutilated objects one sees among other 
oriental people. They are as well- 
looking, and well bearded as European 
domestics. The women never hide 
themselves in terror at the sight of any 
man but their husbands; and when Mrs. 
Rich returned the visits of Koordish 
ladies, she always found a mixture of 
both sexes to receive her. Women of 
the better classes wear a veil of black 
horse hair, which they seldom let fall 
over their faces, unless when they wish 
to avoid the notice of some person 
they meet, and the lower classes go 
about freely without. any covering to 
their face, forming a strong contrast to 
the same classes in Turkey, where, 
when a woman does come forth, no- 
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thing is seen uncovered but her nose. 
A still more remarkable display occurs, 
which would scandalize even Euro- 
pean notions of female freedom. The 
houses of Sulimania are very low, 
scarcely more than five or six feet high, 
with flat roofs, which are frequently made 
in summer the sleeping apartments in 
the open air. In walking through the 
narrow streets, the head sometimes is 
above the roof of the house, and those 
who pass early in the morning, see the 
man and his wife in bed together, close 
beside him, and sometimes rising out 
of it to go to their daily occupation. 
“ Notwithstanding, however,” says our 
author, “this freedom and apparent 
shamelessness, no women can conduct 
themselves with more real propriety 
than the Koordish ladies, and their 
morality far exceeds that of the Turkish 
females.” Mr. Rich concludes his 
visit to Koordistan, with this estimate 
of a people we have always considered 
as a horde of robbers and murderers : 


“TI left Koordistan with unfeigned 
regret. I most unexpectedly found in 
it the best people that I have ever met 
with in the east. I have formed friend- 
ships, and been uniformly treated with 
a degree of sincerity, kindness, and un- 
bounded hospitality, which I fear I must 
not again look for in the course of my 
weary pilgrimage, and the remembrance 
will last as long as life endures.” 


This character of the people is very 
well for Mr. Rich, and no doubt justi- 
fied by what he had experienced ; but 
it must be recollected he travelled in 
the country with a large escort, pro- 
tected under the sacred sanction of 
being in some measure au ambassador, 
and strongly recommended to the care 
of the authorities. ‘Those who pass 
through it without those advantages, 
meet a very different reception. It is a 
kind of boundary between Turkey and 
Persia, and the people are at present 
in that state of society, in which the 
borderers on the marches of England 
and Scotland lived in former times. 
They are all freebooters, and live by 
plunder as their trade. All the tra- 
vellers who make this their way from 
Sonstantinople to India, know this by 
experience, They always calculate on 
the loss of property, or hazard of life 
in this wild region, and their Surrogees, 
or Tartar janissaries, as we happen to 


know, often return to Constantinople 
with the point of a Koord’s pike in the 
back of their neck. This state of 
things Mr. Rich himself acknowledges 
in some parts. “ We were obliged,” 
said he, “ to keep a sharp look out for 
thieves—this place being infamous for 
them; and nothing but their poverty 
protected the poor Chaldeans from 
their attacks.” 

Having ascended the mountains of 
the Koords, we were in great hopes 
our travellers would have penetrated 
into the country of the Chaldeans, and 
given some detailed account of those 
primitive Christians. We recollect a 
notice of these interesting people was 
published in an early number of our 
“ Christian Examiner,” about 15 years 
ago, contained in a letter from a cor- 
respondent at Constantinople. It ex- 
cited much curiosity and remark at the 
time—as the existence of such a Chris- 
tian nation in the centre of Asiatic 
mountains was scarcely known. Since 
that time Kinnaird, Frazer, and other 
travellers skirted the confines of Chal- 
dea, and gave sonie scattered notices of 
the inhabitants en passant. We expected 
that Mr. Rich would have connected 
the detached sketches, and filled up his 
account by a perfect picture of the 
place and people, from actual residence 
among them at their capital. But he 
has not done so, and we confess we 
are disappointed that he seems to take 
but little interest in the subject. He 
does, indeed, notice the people, passes 
through some of their towns, and visits 
one of their convents ; but it is only 
that portion of them who have been 
converted by missionaries from the 
college de propaganda fide at Rome, 
and they are no more than Roman 
Catholics scattered through the skiits 
of the mountains. The primitive Nes- 
torian race, who refuse all submission 
to the papal see, and renounce all con- 
nection with its doctrines or discipline 
—whose capital is Jolemark,in a moun- 
tain ravine, and whose country is de- 
fended by a natural battlement of 
rocks—who wear felt hats like Euro- 
peans, and have a patriarch of their 
own creed—have not yet been ex- 
plored, or, as far as we know, visited 
by any intelligent traveller. What 
Mr. Rich has seen, however, must not 
be omitted. 

He visited the town of Teliskof, or 
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Bishops Mount, entirely inhabited by 
Chaldean Christians, about 20 miles 
north of Mousul : 


«“ The crowds assembled to see us were 
prodigious, and the village seemed to 
pour forth twice as many people as I 
thought it would have contained. They 
were all Chaldean Catholics. I have 
never been so much stared at in a Mo- 
hammedan town. The Christians seemed 
to take a pride in me, and to look at the 
Turks with me, and before whom they 
had been used to cower, as if they might 
now defy them. This made me have 
some patience with them, though their 
crowding and staring was rather incom- 
modious. We were met ata mile from 
the village, by the Kiahya; and an old 
woman wanted to burn incense before me, 
but my horse would admit of no such 
familiarity. We lodged, of course, in the 
best house, close by the old mount which 
gives a name to the village. It would be 
a tolerable place but for the extreme dirti- 
ness, which, with the smell of liquor, is, 
I am sorry to say, the characteristic of a 
Christian village in this country.” 


Mr. Rich had seen no Christians but 
Roman Catholics ; and we are sorry to 
say the character is universal. He need 
not have travelled farther than Ireland to 
see dirt and drunkenness—the prevail- 
ing characteristic of every village in 
Munster and Connaught. The primi- 
tive Nestorians, who, by other ac- 
counts, are a different people in their 
habits, had all retired to the moun- 
tains, or been absorbed among the 
converts. “For more than 25 years 
there had been no Nestorians nearer 
than Amadia, or rather beyond Ama- 
dia.” 

Near the town of Alkosh, at a 
greater distance from Mousul, he 
visited a very singular monastery : 

“The town of Alkosh, entirely in- 
habited by Chaldean Christians, was just 
before us a little way up the foot of the 
mountain, and on the right of it, about a 
mile higher up, in a rocky defile or open- 
ing in the mountain, was the Chaldean 
convent of Rabban Hormuzd, whither 
we were journeying, and which from this 
spot had a very imposing appearance, 
Nothing was clearly distinguishable but 
a heavy square building, of a dusky red 
colour, hanging quite over a precipice, 
like some Lama pagoda. The dark 
clouds rolled over the summit of the 
mountain, almost down to the convent, 
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and greatly increased the gloominess of 
its aspect and its apparent height. We 
seemed to be retreating from the world, 
and entering on some wild and untried 
state of existence, when we found our- 
selves in the rocky strait by which it was 
approached. The situation seemed well 
chosen for. devotion; but devotion of a 
savage and gloomy character. The hill 
gradually rose very soon after the slope 
had terminated. An immense torrent, 
now dry, had brought down prodigious 
fragments of rock. Keeping along its 
edge we reached, at eleven o'clock, the 
entrance into the defile, along a rocky 
and rough road, This defile expands and 
scoops out the mountain into a kind of 
wild amphitheatre, in which, -not half- 
way up, the convent is situated. It is 
only the latter part of the road that was 
very steep. The red building we had seen 
from afar was part of a church, or rather 
churches, there being several together. 
All the amphitheatre, from the top to the 
bottom, is full of little caves and grottos 
—those near the church, and extending up 
the rock far above it, being appropriated 
to the use of the monks, of whom there 
are fifty, only four or five of whom are 
priests. Each monk has a separate cell, 
and the communications between them 
are by little terraces. The rocks are 
craggy and broken, and of fine harmoni- 
ous tints, being of freestone, of which 
the church is built. It is now under- 
going a thorough repair, in a very neat 
manner. It stands on a platform, ele- 
vated from the precipice; but very little 
of the ancient fabric remains, 

“ We arrived at half-past eleven. We 
were accommodated in rather an airy 
lodging, in a kind of sacristy or chapel 
adjoining the church. Our people es- 
tablished themselves as well as they could 
in the surrounding caves, and the 
horses we sent back to the village. 

“ In the afternoon I went to vespers, 
The congregation of rather dark-looking 
monks, together with the gloominess and 
simplicity of the church, which is merely 
a narrow, arched or vaulted room, with 
no light but what is admitted from a 
small dome, might well remind one of 
the solitude of St. Saba. Indeed the 
monks were not less Thebaid in their 
appearance, being dusky looking men, 
clothed in the coarsest manner, like 
peasants, but more sombre in their 
colours—their gown being of a dark blue 
or black canvas, with the common abba 
or Arab cloak of brown woollen over it. 
On their heads they wear a small skull 
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cap of brown felt, with a black handker- 
chief tied round it. The priests are 
rather better clothed, in black dresses, 
with black turbans on their heads, The 
monks are of all trades, weavers, tailors, 
smiths, carpenters, and masons; so that 
the wants of the convent are entirely 
supplied by the convent itself. Their 
wants are, indeed, very few—the order 
being that of St. Anthony, and very 
rigorous in its observances. The monks 
never eat meat, except at Christmas and 
Easter. Sometimes, indeed, if any of 
their friends bring them a little as a pre- 
sent, they are not forbidden to eat it; 
but no meat is provided for the convent. 
Their daily food is some boiled wheat 
and bread, and even this in small quan- 
tities. Wine and spirits are altogether 
prohibited, and none but the treasurer is 
allowed to touch money.” 


The Editor adds :— 


«“ The monks live separately in their 
cells, when not employed in their work, 
and are forbidden to talk to one another. 
A bell summons them to church several 
times a day, besides which they meet at 
church at midnight for prayers; again at 
daybreak and sunset, when they retire to 
their cells without fire or candle. Some of 
these cells are far from the others, in very 
lonely situations, high up the mountains 
in steep places, and look difficult to get 
at by day; but how much more so in 
dark and stormy nights! They are sur- 
rounded by wild plundering tribes of 
Koords, who might come down and mur- 
der them in their different retreats, with- 
out their cries for help being heard ; but 
their poverty preserves them from such 
attacks.” 


The quantity of those caves or little 
grottos scattered over all the hollow 
of the mountain, is surprising. An 
earthquake filled up a great number of 
them, and many are obliterated by the 
crumbling of the rock washed down by 
the mountain rains. Many may have 
been natural, but many more, are evi- 
dently artificial. Some resembled de- 
yositories for dead bodies; and Mr. 
Rich conjectures it might have been 
originally a dakhmeh or burying-place 
for the ancient Persians. About 500 
volumes of old MSS. on vellum, 
appear to have been formerly kept at 
this convent, but they were thrown 
into an old yault, at the side of the 
hill, a part of which was carried away by 
a mountain torrent, and the whole col- 


lection was so damaged, they were care- 
lessly torn up or thrown about. Some 
scattered leaves were produced, which 
appeared evidently of the highest an- 
tiquity. Mr. Rich justly remarks that 
manuscripts are fast perishing in the 
East, anc it is the duty of every tra- 
veller to rescue as many as he can 
from destruction. Of this he has set 
a laudable example in his own person. 
He procured several Chaldean MSS. 
in his present tour, and it appears that 
he sent 800 in different languages to 
the British Museum, collected in the 
East, of which 3 are in Greek ; 59 in 
Syriac ; 8 in Carshunia; 889 in Ara- 
bic ; 281 in Persian; 108 in Turkish ; 
2in Armenian; and | in Hebrew. One 
of them is the New Testament in 
Syriac, written in 768 of our era, and 
so the most ancient copy now extant. 

It is to be deplored that our author 
did not apply himself as assiduously 
to acquire other qualifications neces- 
sary for a tourist, as well as the im- 
portant one of languages. He regrets, 
as we have ocvasion to do, that he 
knows little of botany, in countries 
of such various aspects, and abound- 
ing in such vegetable riches, which 
have never been explored. What 
additions might he not have made to 
those of Hasselquest, Forskal, Shaw, and 
others, who have their botanical know- 
ledge so applied as to be subservient to 
biblical and other illustrations! © What 
acquisitions might not geology obtain, 
in that spine of the earth, the central 
ridges of Asia, which no intelligent 
traveller has explored, since Noah 
anchored his ark on the top of one of 
them. Even his knowledge of languages 
seems confined to oriental literature. 
We naturally expected classical illus- 
trations of eushen, &c. but have 
been obliged to offer a scanty supply 
ourselves. Notwithstanding these de- 
ficiences, which we remark with great 
diffidence, and a few others of style 
and arrangement, which we pass over, 
we are disposed to say that this pos- 
thumous work is one of the most im- 
portant and interesting that has been 
a of this often visited but little 
snown portion of Asia. We should 
add that the work is illustrated by 
maps and plates, with copious ap- 
pendices, one of which contains a lively 
sketch, by Mrs. Rich, of the particulars 
of this tour. 
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A CHAPTER ON COUSINS. 


« Tristius haud illis monstrum ; nec seevior ulla ss 


Pestis & ira deiim Stygiis sese extulit undis.” 


ViaciL. 


“ Of all the plagues with which mankind is curst— 
Of all inflictions—Cousins are the worst.” 


Many are the pictures that have been 
drawn or painted by poets and others, 
of a state of perfect joy and felicity. 
Some have placed the consummation 
of happiness in Arcadian scenes, and 
rural enjoyments—representing the 
ploughman, the gardener, or the 
shepherd under the hawthorn, as the 
“beau ideal” of a happy man; some 
have fixed the site of the terrestrial 
Eden in the porches of philosophy, 
and the pursuits of literature and sci- 
ence ; some have planted their ima- 
ginary paradise in the genial climate 
and savoury atmosphere of the dinner- 
table ; some have placed the “summum 
bonum” upon the glittering pinnacles 
of rank and power ; some have main- 
tained it to consist in wealth, and 
others, more rationally, in virtue ; but 
from each and all of these views and 
opinions I dissent totally. Neither 
the husbandman, or the sage, or the 
gourmand, or the nabob, or the 
crowned monarch, or even the pro- 
prietor of a clear unincumbered con- 
science, appears to me to have gained 
the summit of sublunary gratification. 
There is a bliss above all the blisses 
that have ever yet been described or 
fancied—a happiness as far above all 
other happinesses as the flight of the 
eagle above the fluttering of the butter- 
fly. Were I required to name the 
only condition of mortality which I 
hold to be justly enviable—to lay my 
finger on the man whom I reckon the 
especial favourite of fortune, and the 
possessor of the best gift of heaven— 
I should reply, without a moment's 
hesitation—the man without a Cousin! 

I had infinitely rather be “the great 
un-cousined,” than the “great un- 
known” himself; for of a certainty the 
sorest plague that sprang out of Pan- 
dora’s fatal casket, was the odious in- 
stitution of cousinship. Cousins may 
be near relations, and blood relations ; 
but they are undoubtedly neither dear 
relations, or “ moral relations.” At all 


removes, (I would they were removed 
to the antipodes !)—in all degrees—un- 
der all denominations—he-cousins and 
she-cousins—town cousins and country 
cousins—young or old—handsome or 
hideous—rich or poor—vary the idea 
as you will—modify it, turn it, diver- 
sify it, twist it into any shape, form, or 
fashion—cousins are a generation of 
vipers ; and, in my deliberate, sober, 
and settled judgment, it would be a 
reform almost as valuable as the refor- 
mation itself ; but I command 
myself—you would say I was a Marat, 
were I to finish the sentence. 

I really know of no plan which would 
go so near to the realization of the 
delightful dream of a paradise upon 
earth, as a project (if any such can be 
hit upon) for clearing this pretty little 
planet of ours of the race of cousins. 

Let me appeal to any body, who, 
for the sins of his fathers, or his own, 
is cursed with a tribe of these detest- 
able relatives, if a hundred thousand 
times a-day he does not devote them 
to “auld Hornie.” For my part, if I 
knew any worse wish, it were heartil 
at their service, for they lead me ab 
a life as a thief passes on the tread- 
mill. I would be a reasonably happy 
man if my aunts had died maidens, 
and my uncles bachelors. But no! 
They were a marrying family; the 
state of single blessedness had no 
charms for them; independence no 
attractions, A rage for matrimony 
possessed them all; they first exposed 
themselves to the shafts of Cupid ; 
then they suffered themselves to be led 
by the torch of Hymen. In a word, 
they married !—male and female after 
their kind—all married ;—then came 
the office of Lucina, who was never 
ouce unpropitious ; a miscarriage was 
never heard of in any branch of the 
family ; as surely as the ninth moon 
filled her horns, forth came a cousin— 
cousin after cousin—a train of cousins, 
as long as the tail of a comet ; cousins- 
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german every living soul of them. I 
would give every farthing I have in 
the world that they were all in Ger- 
many 

A grand division of the cousin 
species, is that of town cousins and 
country cousins. You suffer from the 
former more frequently ; but from the 
latter more intensely. You have the 
town cousins about you always; but 
then the torture is mitigated by the 
continual infliction. You know when 
you get up in the morning that you 
lave a certain quantity of cousining to 
go through before the day is over, “and 
you make up your mind to it; read a 
page of Seneca, add a verse to your 
litany, and commit yourself to Provi- 
dence, like a wise man and a Christian. 
The evil does not take you by surprise, 
and in unknown shapes, as in the case 
of cousins from the country, whom 
there is no foreseeing, and no depre- 
cating. They dart upon you, when 
you least dream of such a visitation, 
and often from the very points of the 
compass whence you least expect such 
ill winds to blow. I have a pack of 
these relations in the county of Down, 
near the Mourne Mountains; and J 
am indebted to them for the motto tu 
this article, for they vividly remind 
me of the Harpies. They are of the 
same number, and gender; their de- 
scents are just as abrupt; their ap- 
petites as voracious ; indeed, in almost 
every particular of their character, 


they resemble the winged spinsters of 


the Strophades : 


“ Subite horrifico lapsu de montibus adsunt, 
Diripiuntque dapes.”’ 


Every word in this description hits 
them. “Subite:’—they come unin- 
vited, without giving ‘the slightest 
warning of their direful intention. 
“ Horrifico japsu !”—with horrid stoop 
—the st.op of a kite on a pigeon. 
“ De nontibus :”>—trom the mountains 
of Mourne. “ Diripiuntque dapes.”— 
I never saw young women eat so scan- 
dalously. The eldest I call Celeno ; 
and I faney her, at this moment, 
perched upon a cliff of Sliebh-Donard, 
and meditating one of her almost 
monthly pounces upon my house in 

strect. 

Country-cousins are the very plagues 
of Egypt. 


the country on account of my country- 


I hate the very thought of 


[July 


cousins. The tree is to be judged by 
the fruit it bears; and the advantages 
of the country may, in like manner, 
be estimated by the fact, that it pro- 
duces the very worst variety of the 
cousin species. Country-cousins are 
as migratory as tinkers. Indeed [ 
think they are called country-cousins, 
because they never stay in the coun- 
try. And have thuy any business to 
town? None whatever. Their ge- 
neral motive for what they call their 
“trips” to Dublin,isthe Zoological Gar- 
dens. A grand characteristic of the 
tribe is a passion for this establish- 
ment. Did you ever hear of a coun- 
try-cousin who did not make it a point 
to visit the Zoological Gardens once, 
at the very least, every twelvemonth ? 
I can answer for my own rural rela- 
tives: tlere are the Jumbletons in 
particulsr, who come up from the 
county Sligo twice a- year, and quarter 
themsiIves upon me, sometimes for 
three weeks together, for no other ob- 
ject under heaven but to see those 
coufounded macaws and monkeys. 
The only thing that comforts me is 
the little accidents which oc casionally 
happen in exhibitions of wild-beasts. 
There is a chance of the keeper, some 
time or other, leaving a tiger’s cage 
open :—it is just possible that one of 
my dear little cousins may one da 
tumble into the pit with the bears. 
The newspapers, no doubt, would an- 
nounce such an event as “a melancholy 
occurrence |” 

As you may very well suppose, I am 
tolerably well acquainted, myself, with 
the Zoological Gardens. No man 
knows the way to his stable half so 
well. Between the Jumbletons, the 
Honeycombs, and the Pumpkins, if I 
had but the slightest bent towards na- 
tural history, I should be a dangerous 
rival to Buffon and Cuvier; for a week 
very seldom passes without a we eary 
walk or jaunt to this detestable insti- 
tution. I must even cicerone Mrs. 
Jumbleton, who has been there every 
spring and summer since her marriage, 
with but one intermission ; and then I 
had little reason to enjoy my vacation, 
for she employed the interval in giving 
me another second-cousin, who, [ 
grieve to think of it, will very soon be 
commencing his “trips” to the capital, 
and developing his zoological talents. 
The reason why Mrs. Jumbleton al- 
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ways insists upon my company is her 
fear that the pelican, who is always 
strolling about, will “put out her dar- 


ling’s eyes with his awkward bill.” If 


he ever pays my cousin Tommy any 
little attention of this kind, I shall call 
him a duck instead of a pelican, and 
honour his bill to the day of my death. 
Tommy is perfect master of all the 
various howls, roars, yelps, barks, 
grunts, growls, screams, chatters, and 
screeches, in the gardens, and as soon 
as we return, the whole hubbub and 
uproar is performed over again. My 
neighbours are actually under the im- 
pression that I have a menagerie in 
my house. 

And all this I must endure because 
the Jumbletons are my cousins !—for 
no other reason under the sun but be- 
cause Mr. Jumbleton’s mother and 
mine were sisters ! 

There is nothing so “ exigeant” as 
cousinship. Cousins expect to be no- 
tived, talked to, visited, invited, recol- 
lected, and consulted. You must ne- 
ver omit to shake hands with them, 
and my-dear-Dick them. You must 
always be at home when they call 
upon you, whether you happen to be 
abroad or not. When they are sick, 
you must never send a servant to 
learn how they have passed the night, 
as you may do with the dearest friend 
you have in the world; as Pylades 
might do with Orestes ; you must go 
in person, and you must institute your 
hypocritical inquiries twice, at least, 
every day,—no matter what distance 
you have to travel, even though the 
thermometer should be down to zero. 
The most capricious woman that ever 
plagued a lover is not so hard to be 
dealt with as a cousin. A cousin is 
always standing on his consanguinity : 
he never forgets for one moment, that 
your father and his mother were bro- 
ther and sister. Second-cousins are 
the greatest genealogists upon earth. 
Half the pains that one of these 
“ ne’er-do-well’s” will take to trace the 
stream of his blood up to a common 
fountain with yours, would discover 
the source of the Niger. Jt would be 
an unspeakable blessing if there were 
no such things as parish-books, and 
marriage-registers ; it is those odious 
chronicles that enable people to hunt 
out their abominable relationships. 


There be first-cousins, second-cousins, 
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third-cousins, cater-cousins, and Kerry- 
cousins ; and I devoutly wish they had 
all snug births—(quere, deaths, quoth 
the devil,) in Sierra Leone. It is hor- 
rible to think of how many cousins a 
man may have without the slightest 
fault upon his part ; and it is still more 
dreadful to reflect that the aggregate 
number of cousins in the world is con- 
tinually on the increase. This I re- 
gard as far the worst consequence of 
the advance of population. There can 
scarcely be a doubt, but that there are 
six or seven millions of the species at 
this present moment in Ireland!— 
Imagine seven millions of cousins !— 
Think of any one cousin you are visited 
with, and then multiply the calamit 
by the enormous number of seven mail. 
lions ! 

There never lived an individual so 
cousined and becousined as I am. 
“ Haud inexpertus loquor.” I have 
from forty to fifty cousins-german ; and 
second-cousins, in what mathematicians 
call an infinite series. Then such 
cousins! One of my cousins is a match 
fora dozen of any other person’s cousins 
in Great Britain. You have heard of 
the Fizzlegigs ; and now you shall hear 
of the Pumpkins. 

I have no peace with the Pumpkins. 
There is Mr. Pumpkin and Mrs. 
Pumpkin, and Mr. Pumpkin’s father, 
and Mrs. Pumpkin’saunt. Then there 
is Miss Pumpkin, and Misses Penelope 
and Theodosia Pumpkin,and Mr. Peter 
Pumpkin, and Mr. Anthony Pumpkin, 
and moreover a whole nursery full of 
little Pumpkins of both sexes, the family 
multiplying at the terrific rate of four 
Pumpkins every three years, which but 
very little arithmetic will shew you is 
the fastest rate of increase possible,ex- 
cepting the birth of twins,—a method 
I am truly astonished that the fertile 
genius of Mrs. Pumpkin has not yet 
adopted for more expeditious cousin- 
making. 

The Pumpkins are so determined 
not to be bumpkins, that they pass 
three-fourths of the year in town, and 
I need scarcely tell you where they 
board and lodge. It is enough to say, 
they are country cousins. They come 
upin detachments of about half-a-dozen 
at a time ; and use my house with as 
little ceremony as if it was Bilton’s 
hotel. They colour their invasions 
with a hundred pretexts. Clementina 
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is to take lessons on the harp; Pene- 
lope to learn German ; or Bobby and 
Mysie to have their teeth put in order 
by M‘Clean. You would form a no- 
tion of the interest I take in this pro- 
ceeding, were you to see the use the 
little imps incarnate make of their den- 
tal machinery at dinner-time. Some- 
times Mr. Pumpkin has business in 
Smithfield ; sometimes Mrs. Pumpkin 
has affairs in Grafton Street; and 
sometimes old Mr. Pumpkin wants a 
new pair of spectacles. A country 
cousin never wants an excuse for com- 
ing to town; and the Pumpkins are 
particularly ingenious ; so much so, in- 
deed, that I often take a kind of miser- 
able pleasure in endeavouring to con- 
jecture upon what plea the next visit, 
or rather visitation, is to be justified. — 
I once thought that every pretext, de- 
cent, and imdecent, was exhausted, 
when the next morning’s post brought 
me a letter from Pumpkin Hall, con- 
taining the intelligence that one of the 
girls had commenced the study of bo- 
tany ; that Mrs. Pumpkin was anxious 
that she should attend a course of lec- 
tures at the Dublin Society ; that—— 
but I had better let the reader have the 
document itself, as a sample of the 
epistolary style of a country cousin :— 
“ Pumpkin Hall, May 17, 183 

“My Dear Freperick,—You will 
have two or three of us, I believe, with 
you the day after to-morrow ; perhaps 
to-morrow evening, if the day-coach 
from Limerick is not full passing 
Pumpkin Hall. Penelope has been 
studying botany, and I wish her to 
have the advantage of attending lec- 
tures in Dublin: Mr. Pumpkin says 
that I cannot do better than take her 
with me to town for a month or six 
weeks, or as long as Dr. Litton’s course 
lasts ; and if you can make room for us, 
it would be quite delightful, for you 
know how I abhor hotels. I know the 
Honeycombs have promised you a long 
visit ; but Clementina had a letter yes- 
terday from Mrs. Honeycomb, in 
which she says it will not be in her 
power to leave Bumblebee Park for 
some time, as she expects the Switch- 
leys, and does not exactly know when 
they may arrive. The Switchleys, by 
the by, are cousins of ours. Mr, 
Switchley’s mother was old Mr Jumble- 
ton’s half-sister: of course they will 
give youa few days while they remain 


in Ireland, and I trust it will be while 
we are with you, for they are people I 
long to know, as they are so nearly re- 
lated to us. I ought to tell you that 
my poor little Emily is suffering a great 
deal with sore eyes, and J shall take 
her with me to Dublin to get advice. 
She will not be troublesome, as her maid 
will attend her, and 1 have promised 
to allow her to take Clio, the little 
French poodle, up to town to amuse 
her. May I beg you to tell Mrs. 
Dickory to be very particular about 
airing our beds, and to have good fires 
kept in our rooms. Mr. Pumpkin and 
Tom will, I believe, come up with us 
and remain in town a day or two to 
see the cattle show; but you may put 
Tom any where you like. Aunt 
Margery begs me to say that she 
is excessively sorry her rheumatism 
disables her to be of our party to 
town: she hopes, however, to be well 
enough to spend some weeks with you 
when the weather is milder. Do not, 
I entreat you, forget my message to 
Mrs. Dickory ; and believe me my 
dear Frederick, 

“Ever your very affectionate cousin, 

“ AURELIA PUMPKIN.” 

Such are my cousins, the Pumpkins, 
or such rather is a faint sketch of their 
atrocities. 

I am nobody in my own house; I 
am an intruder at my own table; I 
can call nothing my own; not a mo- 
ment of time is at my disposal; my 
cousins cozen me out of every thing ; 
they eject me from my prescriptive 
place by the fire-side ; they usurp my 
arm-chair; they seize upon my favo- 
rite cut of the leg of mutton; they 
never leave me any part of the turkey 
but the drum-stick! Ay, sir, the drum- 
stick, nothing but the drumstick! It 
is now five years since I have tasted 
—in my own house—at my own 
table—uny part of goose or turkey but 
the drumstick ! 

I love a quiet life, and I might 
better live in a whirlpool, the hubbub 
kept up by my ruthless relations is so 
incessant. The knocker is in perpetual 
motion ; and the hall-door bell rings 
for ever and ever. “Is this Mr. Jum- 
bleton’s ?”——“ A parcel for Miss Pene- 
lope Pumpkin.”—*A note for Mrs, 
Philip Honeycomb ;’—* Miss Cathe- 
rine Jumbleton’s mantua-maker ;”— 
“Mr, Snappington, the attorney, to 
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meet Mr. Honeycomb by appoint- 
ment ;”—“ A parrot, and three pair of 
guinea-pigs to be kept for Lady 
Cecilia Switchley until sent for ;"— 
“A bull-dog for Mr. Thomas Pumpkin, 
with particular directions to feed him 
regularly, and not to muzzle him.” 
Peace, order, regularity, and all the 
quiet decencies of life are unknown in 
my establishment. All is anarchy and 
chaos. My rooms are filled with lum- 
ber of all kinds : my own drawers and 
trunks are removed to the hay-lofts to 
make place for my cousins’ baggage. 
My hall is like nothing upon earth but 
a stage-coach-office ; an inextricable 
labyrinth of band-boxes, hat-cases, 
port-manteaus, travelling-bags, great- 
coats, Indian-rubber cloaks, and um- 
brellas. If I go into my study, I 
find Mr. Pumpkin arranging his ac- 
counts with his agent. I apologize 
for the interruption, and betake myself 
to the dining-room ; there I find Mrs. 


Honeycomb engaging a_ children’s 
maid. Driven to the drawing-rooms, 


I discover two of the young Jumble- 
tons taking lessons in fencing in one of 
them; while the horrid notes that 
issue from the other but too plainly 
intimate that young Pumpkin is prac- 
tising a sonata upon the German flute, 
while one of his fair sisters is doing her 
best to improve the din by her efforts 
upon the harpsichord. Rushing down 
stairs in despair, I meet Dr. Cataract, 
who is come to see “ my little cousin” 
with the sore eyes; and at the next 
step the servant informs me that a 
person waits in the hall to see me upon 
important business ; and this turns out 
to be the celebrated Mr. M‘Rory, pro- 
fessor of rhetoric, come to lecture one 
of the young Jumbletons, who is de- 
signed for the bar, in “the Stentorian 
system of elocution, admirably adapted 
to increase the power of the human 
voice to a tremendous pitch, and 
enable a speaker to fill the largest 
assembly in the world with tones very 
little inferior in loudness and distinct- 
ness to the most apalling thunder!” 

But there is nothing enrages me so 
much as to hear the Pumpkins for 
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ever rhapsodizing upon the charms 
of a country life, and the misery they 
endure when “ duty” or “ indispensible 
business” obliges them to come to 
town. So passionately fond are they 
of rural existence that they pass three 
fourths of the calendar year in my 
house in Dublin. They never sit 
down to my best dinners without a 
sigh for the rustic fare they have left 
behind them at Pumpkin Hall; and 
my fair cousin Penelope, who has ac- 
tually not seen a tree, or a blade of 
grass, for the last seven months, ex- 
cept in Merrion-square, or Stephen’s- 
green, marvelled the other day with 
the utmost complacency, how I could 
bear to live immured in Dublin, cities 
were such shocking places, and it was 
such an unnatural thing to pass one’s 
days in long, ugly rows of dingy brick 
houses, when there were such sweet 
places as groves, and green lanes, and 
meadows, and gardens. 

Truly, if country-cousins love the 
country, their self-denying spirit can- 
not be too highly lauded. People who 
love town as I do, seldom or never ex- 
hibit our townward propensities by 
taking up our abodes a hundred aud 
fifty miles from the Castle. To the 
country, however, I believe I must 
ultimately betake myself, for it seems 
to be the only likely way of getting 
rid of one’s country cousins. 

Let me conclude by imploring the 
legislature to take the cousin-question 
immediately into consideration with a 
view to the discovery of the means best 
adapted to reforin what every man of 
reflection and feeling must perceive to 
be the most crying grievance of the 
present day. There might be a law 
to make the claiming of cousinship a 
transportable offence : or better still to 
make cousin-killing justifiable homicide. 
A measure of such a nature would be a 
second edition of the Bill of Rights. 
If ever there was a subject where in- 
stinct, reason, and religion were unani- 
mous, it is this. We are commanded 
to love our enemies ; but we read no- 
where—love your cousins. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, 


My Dear Sir,—I accede to your request, and instead of the fragmentary 
“ Sylva,” venture these more continuous revelations on the public. As a mere 
work of literature [ know not what rank they ought to claim. That “there 
are a hundred faults in this thing,” is 1 fear but too flattering a calculation; that 
“a hundred things might be written to prove them beauties,” includes a task 
which, I believe, would surpass the ingenuity of the most accomplished critical 
advocate. But I conceive that you accept it—I confess that | offer it—on very 
different grounds from any purcly poetical merit. The tale of the youthful 
Julian contains much which if not itself profoundly thought, may well be the 
cause of profound thought in others: and as such, solely as such, | present to 
you the product of some not unpleasing hours in two of the earliest summers of 
its author's years. 

How far the substance of these incidents and reflections owed existence to 
direct observation and personal experience, it is, I presume, unnecessary that 
the public should be informed. ‘The public are only concerned to determine 
whether the reflections are solid, and whether they arise with the propriety of 
natural connexion from the facts related. 

The charge of abstracted egotism is often preferred against verse of this kind. 
I confess that I consider it too obvious a misconception to require notice. 
Julian is an individual: Julian, the boyish visionary, is one of a thousand, of ten 
thousand. But there is a charge which in an age, covetous of novel excitement 
and inventive singularity, becomes a serious one. It may be said that the world 
is weary of such depictions ; that we have had them in every form, from the 
meditative Lnnuyé of Lord Byron’s muse to the inspired packman on whom his 
great rival has conferred immortality. Those who are offended with the simi- 
larity I can only (with the Athenian dramatist) warn to wait for the develope- 
ment. My purpose (if I can interpret myself) will be found to differ not only 
from the misanthropical doctrines of Byron, but from the scarcely less dan- 
gerous and delusive philosophy which has been inculcated by a far more exalted 
and benevolent teacher. The greatest of living poets would instruct us to heal 
the maladies of life by a species of remedy which is inapplicable to minds but 
those which do not require it. I believe that there is one remedy alone. To 
reprove the growth of this illusion (so natural to all noble spirits), the illusion 
itself must be represented : but it is only represented that it may be ultimately 
exposed. On such a subject it would be useless to enlarge: a poem which 
requires explanation is seldom worth explaining. Of course, if I had not con- 
ceived that I was here about to renew a strain whose variations had not been 
wholly exhausted by those who have already essayed to set the thoughts of men 
to music, I should never have burthened your pages. But it is my firm belief 
that the cause of Christianity which has given such a depth and height to the 
visions of poetical philosophy, is of late almost lost in the superior captivations 
of these diversified and arbitrary creations; and when I have written of the 
faculty divine, that 

even that Power, the loftiest Earth can name, 
Is but a ministry to Faith and Hope,— 


I have expressed—what those who are conversant with the sublime but capri- 
cious conceptions of the most influential of our present poetical guides, will 
acknowledge is not entirely superfluous: what those who have not undergone 
this previous discipline, and matured it by some reflection too, can scarcely 
expect to understand or estimate. I shall no longer protract this hasty com- 
mentary, as I fear that its desultory hints are likely to owe their chief elucidation 
to the text they were meant to elucidate. 
June 10th. W.A. B. 
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THE BOYHOOD OF A DREAMER. 
A NARRATIVE COLLECTED FROM POSTHUMO!I'S MANUSCRIPTS. 


THE COMPILER’S INTRODUCTION. 


From the dark North, its forests hoar, and lakes 
Blue-heaving beneath mists, its sullen hills 
Which the sun eyes with cold unwilling glance, 
Its calms that are but overwearied storms,— 
From the proud children of that rugged clime, 
The ccuntleed fervor of audacious thought 
Inquisitive of truth,* the dauntless heart 
Slow to resolve, but eagle-winged to act,— 
Long since I turned for softer souls and scenes, 
I sought the genial noondays of the South 
And its empurpled sunsets, for my soul 
Sank in the sinking of its cell of clay, 
And craved the mild variety of dreams 
Which indolent travel in a hwely land 
Can weave. The brain serenely busy found 
In motion intellectual rest of heart. 
Thus docile to all natural influxes 
Of sight and sound, and in mine inmost mind 
Moulding an untaught science out of all, 
Pilgrim of Health, I sought thee, Italy ! 
And there, a freeman of all climes where man 
Dwells, did I dwell, aye studying the deep lore 
Of human hearts unyaried yet unlike, 
The uniformity diverse of souls. 
My mind, the mirror of all hues and forms, 
Cold, but alas! not cloudless as its type— 
Borrowed the colours of the transient hour, 
Renounced itself, and was the thing it saw. 
But a time came when better teaching gave 
A law whose growth was deeper happiness, 
When higher musings sanctified the flow 
Of daily thought, and led to holier peace. 
As sought my lagging steps the viny slopes 
Of soft Campania, and the Peestan wilds : 
Wandering alone, yet not uncompanied 
By visions wrought from all that ear and eye 
Could glean to swell the treasuries of thought, 
And heavenly hopes that fortify content, 
Yea, hopes that sublimate content to joy. 
The solitary places then were loved, 
And dreamy thoughts that wander in the dark, 
Still hoping, still deceived, and finding still 
Their best loved knowledge in obscurity ; 
Conscious in all that darkness, of a power 
Prophetic of its own high heritage, 
Glory to come, and franchisement divine ! 
For I had loved the silent ways of life, 
A slumberer amid slumberers, vainly calm 
In this my cherished choice of passing peace, 
As he who sleeps upon a sinking deck, 


*« A nation not slow and dull, but of a quick, ingenious, and piercing spirit, acute 
to invent, subtle and sinewy to discourse, not beneath the reach of any point the 
highest that human capacity can soar to.”-Areopagitica, 


Vor. VIII. b 
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Or smooths his pillow while the groaning soil 
Heaves with a coming earthquake. IT had lived 
Observing others, to myself unknown. 

And now a stranger amid foreign climes, 

Ah, more a stranger in my own mute heart ! ! 
Of knowledge thoughtful, thoughtless of the truth, 
And losing W isdom in P hilosophy, 

[ sought and won the sunny-sleeping south,— 
Where Nature spreads a couch for reverie, 

And the sky bends its soft voluptuous blue 

‘To curtain round and canopy men’s dreams! 

The creature of the time, my spirit passed 
Unchanged through change ful moods that Cireumstance 
Woke into transient life to die again 

And merge in mute repose ; even as an harp 
Whose strings are smitten into endless forms 

Of varying melody, is yet the same, 

The one still subje ct of a thousand wills. 

Nay, wildest passion in its tempest-course 

Rock’d not my spirit to its deepest base ; 

But, as the winds that sweep the ocean wastes, 
Rousing to wrath its upper wilderness, 

Stir not the green profound of waters laid 

In everlasting stillness far below :— 

Such were my frenzies, such my changeless soul! 

Oh, could T paint the picture of the heart 

With ‘shifting colvurs and a changeful hand, 

Then would [ tell ye what I was and felt. 

And could I print upon the magic page 

Those colours of a tenderer tint, that live 
Unaltered in their depth of tenderness, 

Serenely still as moonlight landscapes seem, 
When shadowy woodlands glimmer on the oe, 
And the dusk waters, murmuring, roll unseen ; 
Then would I speak of one whose life is now 

An echo from the cells of memory,— 

A vanished vision,—a forgotten strain,— 

A dream to that gross earth that now to him 

Is more, far more a dream. Beloved youth! 
Belove d of me, yet rather loved of Heaven! 
Lone dweller in the Vale of Vision,—mine 

It is to weave thy fragmentary lays, 

The gathered music of thy soul, in one 

Wild harmony. That strain abstruse what ear 
Shall hear and understand, but his whose heart 
Hath learned himself in man, man in himself? 
His whose mature unmutilated thought 

Crowds not in one poor page the human soul,— 
Knows it bath realms untold, an amplitude 

Of desert wastes—dark pilgrimage of woe! 

Of plains suffused with summer's blush of flowers, 
Drear depths of pain, heights that intrude on heaven ; 
And knowing this, leans anxiously to hear 

From those who have trod its lunelier haunts, the tale 
Of their strange voyage through the inner world! 

Wanderers, and won to union through the power 

Of secret sympathies, attempered oft 

By shades of unresemblance sweeter still, 

We met and parted not in heart or hope. 
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I came to cherish a decaying life ; 

He sat beside the southern wave, to die. 

For no bright phantasm of deriding dreams 
Mocked his last earthly hours : he knew his time ; 
And smiled upon the darkness of a doom 

Which, glorified by his unquenched trust, 
Brightened to light celestial. Oft he spoke 

Of the Great Mystery solved by faith, unsolved 
By proud Intelligence: and sagely young, 
Unclosed the Book of Life, and taught the Truth. 
Oft, too, the faded splendours of his soul 

Flashed from their embers ; the dead Past awoke, 
And Poesy relumed the languid eye. 

At such a time,—’twas seldom, for he knew 

The glory had departed from his brow,— 

I caught the change, and left the impassioned boy 
To his throng’d solitude of rushing thoughts. 
Then would he gaze upon the waves, and feel 
Once more their music in his heart : but most 

At night, (the noonday of his soul,) he loved 

To yield himself to starry influences, 

Instructed in their deep unworded lore 

By the heart’s true, divine astrology. 

But feeble from the lonely strife of mind, 

His eye would seek for me, his accents speak, 

As once they spoke—'twas while the dying sun 
Sunk on its funeral pile of flaming clouds, 
Bequeathing earth to rest and holy thought— 

“IT cannot measure what I feel and hope, 

“ Hopes incomplete, and undeveloped joy. 

“ Voices that echo from the vast unseen, 

“ That swell the present with the future world, 

« And, though no words can give their promise form, 
“ Yet come instinct with prophecy from heaven ! 
“Oh! when shall I, knowing as 1 am known, 

“ Receive and hold with no corporeal ear 

“ The musie of the accordant universe, 

“ The central harmony of things ; and see, 

“ Mine eyes unscaled, the essential beauty sit 

“ With wings diffused upon illumined space, 

* Breathing that glow upon the lifeless world 

* Which here our throbbing bosoms recognise, 

“ (Faint transcript of substantial loveliness !) 

* And wildly worship with disturbed delight. 

“ Ah! too much worship. I was one, my friend, 
“ Who walked enwreathed in lustrous thoughts ; ay, one 
* Who wore that coronal of verse which men 

“ Envy, nor know that like the poisonous wreath 
“ Of martyrdom, it burns the brain it binds !”* 

He paused : then slowly said—*’twas but the heart, 
«“ The weak unfaithful heart that stained these gifts. 
“ Blest is the power creative to the man 

* Who masters it, but ruin to its slave— 

“ Wretch tortured by the demon he evokes! 


* The “corona feralis.” In the long and learned treatise of Paschalius, the reader 
may find an account of this invention, which plays a distinguished part in the Mar- 


tyrologies. 
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“ But Poesie hath peace for him who reigns 

“ The Sovereign of Himself, and knows in her 

“ The brightest Angel in the train of Truth. 

“ Calm as the primal deep, when still it lay 

“ Glittering in circumfuséd light new formed, 

“ And meek beneath the incumbent Spirit,—ere 

“ It grew into a world, and while it bore 

“ An embryo Universe as yet unborn ; 

“ Ts that all-continent Phantasy, which claims 

“ The rightful power to utter from its depths 

“ A second world more lovely than the first. 

“ Serenely dominant the Law august 

“ Of Reason rules it, as that Spirit ruled 

“ The blind Immense, heaving with life to come. 

“ Yet even that Power, the loftiest Earth can name, 

“ Ts but a ministry to Faith and Hope,— 

“ And poor is he who sees on heaven’s high throne 

“ A God of power, nor knows the God of love !” 

Again he pase and with a brighter air 

As one who casts aside a weight of thoughts :— 

“ To me it needs not now to say what He 

“ Who giveth all, had given ; the spell is broke,— 

“ And of the tranced rapture, now there lives 

“ A something only which makes Truth more bright, 

“ And Joy more joyous, and inspirits Hope 

“ To rise like that bold bird of Southern climes,* 

“ That, calmly soaring, slumbers on the wing, 

“ Rock’d by the winds amid the clouds of heaven !” 
Such (the long summer season of the south,) 

Such was the utterance of a heart that wore 

Around it beams from the invisible Sun,— 

The youthful Dreamer who had ceased to dream. 

Such was my Julian’s converse. Would ye know 

The story of the flower that faded thus, 

Blighted when others but begin to bloom ? 

That shall ye hear, who musing o’er his tale, 

Bring to the page more than the page can give. 

Enough is said. His latest days drew near, 

And heaven was with him ; dare I say, with one 

Whose sleepless eyes watched weeping by his couch, 

Won by his teaching from a deeper sleep. 

Worn victim of supprest and silent pain 

He came, as hath been said, to make his grave 

Beneath the vigil of Ausonian stars ; 

As though he sought the nearest flight to heaven 

From earth’s least earthly clime. His wearied soul 

Fled bird-like, (hovering on a broken wing,) 

To depth of ancient groves, those haunted shades 

That fringe the waves of soft Parthenope, 

Baie, und green Pausilypus. Around 

He saw the ruined emblems of the past— 

The future needed none within his breast, 

For Faith lived there, triumphant over Time. 

With few he spoke—yet all revered who saw 

The seal of sadness on so young a brow ; 

Aud oft the peasants paused, amid their toil, 

To greet the silent stranger as he came, 

With mute obeisance. Most of all it woke 


* The Albatross is said to repose in the clouds, 
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To bloom the withered verdure of his soul, 

To be a child among the children’s sports, 

And from the gentle shyness of their hearts, 

To win its love, and point that love to God. 
Summer had passed ; and Autumn found his home 
For ever fixed amid those storied fields 

Which Fancy, less than Truth, has named Elysian. 
There had his mind’s illumined childhood framed 
Its fancied paradise ; and there his eyes 

Closed, gazing in mute prophecy on heaven— 
The midnight heaven! At midnight Julian died, 
His couch beside the casement, and the glow 

Of the far gleaming star-worlds in his soul. 

“ Bear me,” he softly murmured, “ bear the clay 

“ That then shall cease to suffer, to a grave 

“In the dim twilight of the forest shade— 

“ That hallowed shade—know you it not ? where Christ 
“ So oft made one with us, as sought our hearts 

“ To feel his teaching, and our lips to speak. 

“ Yes, bury me alone : I would not join 

“ That world in death which I abjured in life. 
The Spring will robe in tenderer green, the place 
Where Nature’s lover lies ; the Summer spread 
Her flowers ; and latest Autumn’s wasted leaves 
Strew o’er his head a sylvan monument— 

I ask no other from the love of man. 

I go, my friend, I go: the golden stars 

Seem, as they beckon through the eternal space, 
To smile the struggling spirit to its homne— 

To Him who saved it: and the sphered song 

“ That bards of old have dreamed they heard on nights 
“ Like this, is echoed in my dying breast. 

“ It is not death—the better birth is come— 

“ The clouds dissolve in light—the break of morn 
“ Dawns, and the east is reddening with a glow 

“ Precursive of the noon that knows no night !” 
Thus did he speak, until the failing heart 

Told its last beat, and I was left alone. 


« 
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Fragments of recollection, broken lays, 
Unfinish’d scrolls—the weary heart’s relief— 
Found scattered where his daily volumes lay, 
Abrupt and hasty as the thoughts they told, 
Though picturing truly a progressive life, 

We give ye here—linked as conjecture may. 
Think not, harsh balancers of thoughts, to find 
The gorgeous novelties of Fancy’s store 
In the mild visions of a dying youth, 
Dim shadows of a brightness past ! 

And now, 
Beneath the sickly smile of latest eve, 
I turn to blend, in one continuous light, 
These hallowed gleams of truth. A fitting hour! 
Calm as his soul—calm as my dreams of him 
Who loved this mute unveiling of the skies ! 
Yea, when I gaze on yonder holy star, 
That hangs upon the crown of heaven's high arch, 
And pours, alone, a sad and solemn beam, 
That radiant thing, by some invisible charm, 
Draws nearer to mine heart the memory 


Of the poor youth. 
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Thus gentle was his glance, 


Thus lone and lofty his unclouded soul ! 

Ye, then, who mourn with still consoling joy— 
Ye who can grieve, not as the hope less grieve— 
Read, pity, and in pity conquering scorn, 

As brethren scan a brother’s lot. But oh! 
Be wiser as ye read ; and learn to bow 
In meekness confident, before the throne 


Of Providence, mercy to see in Him— 
Mercy most just, and Justice merciful, 
Unchanged because omniscient destiny, 


Our Freedom and our Fate combined in one ! 


END OF THE INTRODUCTION, 


(The Poem to be commenced and continued in subsequent numbers. ) 


THE EMIGRANT’S TALE. 


+ * # * * # 
HavinG dismissed my trusty Indian, I 
encountered, after a little time, a very 
different character—an Irish emigrant 

—and as I had been vainly endeavour- 
ing to reconcile my mind to the pros- 
pect of another night beside a watch- 
fire in the wilderness, I learned, with 
no small satisfaction, that we were 
within a few miles of a lately estab- 
lished settlement, whither my fellow- 
traveller undertook to conduct me. 
The sun was low in the west ; and as 
we journeyed on through the dusky 
paths of the forest, the emigrant be- 
guiled the way by the following homely 
narrative, Having dwelt with natural 
enthusiasm upon the recollections of 
better days, and distant homes, he thus 
proceeded :— 


“There was a neighbour's son of 


our’s, one Brian Donnelly, a comely 
boy, faix, as you'd see in a day’s walk ; 

but beyant that no one had, nor could 
have, a good word for Brian. It isn’t 
fittin’, your honour, to spake ill o’ the 
dead, more partic’lar iv one that died 
without the holy hand bein’ over him ; 
but it’s far away the sperit walks; and 
sure the world knows that unfortunate 
crathur was never marked with luck 
nor grace. He had well-wishers, to be 
sure, for he was a friendly chap enough, 
and myself often thongit that wanst 
he'd get over his wild ways, he’d be a 
credit to the town ; but it wasn’t betther 
but worse he still grew, till at last we 
agreed to let him run his coorse—and 
a woeful one it was for him and his, 


He was wicked every way, in troth. 
Many’s the blessed Christmas and 
Easter was gone by, without him bend- 
ing his knee to a priest ; and while 
you'd pity the ould man, the way he 
worked fate and early to keep the bit 
in the son’s mouth, sorra hand’s turn 
would Brian do; but if he wasn’t 
coortin’ the girls, and gettin’ into all 
sorts o’ divilment at home, maybe it’s 
an ould gun he’d borry, and off over 
the mountains wid him, by the dawn 
of a summer’s mornin’, as gay and 
pleasant as a young lord. They say 
his people had seen betther times, and 
some allowed it was that turned him 
agin’ humblin’ himself to the work ; but 
it’s remarkable neither him nor the 
father ever let on a word about it good 
or bad ; only still when you'd offer the 
fellow a piece o’ neighbourly advice, 
‘Och tundher an’ agers, boys!’ he’d 
say, ‘ where’s the use iv a man workin’ 
the life out iv himself? Sure who 
knows what luck’s afore him?’ and 
thrue for him, the unfortunate sinner— 
little did he know what was afore him, 
when he ris that mornin’ wid a guilty 
heart, and kem afore night to his sud- 
den and evil end. 

“ Well he was a wonderful upsettin’ 
chap this Brian, and in the coorse 0’ 
time didn’t he take it into his head to 
be made a district captain! 1 — 


he thought the boys were as mad ¢ 

himself ; and certainly there was some 
foolish crathurs would have him chose 
right or wrong. Howsomdever, my- 
self was the man they elicted, and from 
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that hour Donnelly aud me was two. 
There was an other raison forbye the 
cliction ; but, I’m goin’ to tell you now 
how I first persaved the heart-hatred 
that soon brought sorrow on us all. 

It was one stormy evening, as we were 
comin’ home from Moneycarig, afther 
buryin’ a neighbour's wife, when a lock 
iv us turned into a shebeen, to take a 
dhrop o’ refreshment. We were gettin’ 
middlin pleasant, for it was comin’ on 
a rough night, when all at oncet a little 
ould man, that was sittin’ by the hob 
when we kem in to dhrink, raiches 
over behind one or two more, and 
whispers into my ear, ‘Do you mind 
him ? pointing to Brian Donnelly, that 
sat, with a curl in his lip, lookin’ 
mighty keen at me, and the liquor 
coolin’ afore him. I took no notice, 
but he still kept starin’ just the same 
as ever. Well I thought it was un- 
ee the way he was gettin’ on, and 
faix, I was becomin’ a little unaisy ; so 
1 says, thinkin’ to rouse him, ‘ Brian,’ 
says I, ‘your health | wish,’ 

we] an you, captain,’ says he. 

“¢ And betther manners to you,’ says 
I, in my own mind, That was all 
passed atween us; but afther a bit 
Donnelly gets up. 

“« Boys, he says, ‘I'll give yees a 
toast—Here’s confusion to him that 
doesn’t folly up the bould beginnin’ 

“ Of coorse, your honour, it’s hard 
fur me to know what was the raison, 
but a notion crossed me as he said the 
word—thinks I to myself, there’s 
more in that than he’d be willing to 
let on; and maybe others had the 
same doubt—for whe ny afther swallyin’ 
as good as a naggin o’ whiskey, he looks 
round, and—Lord save us! but his e yes 
were red and wild-like—the divil 
resave the man iv us had lifted a glass. 
So Brian laughed! but I’m tould he 
laughed the night his mother died. You'll 
think it odd, sir, but when he gave the 
toast, the little ould man that was 
sittin’ by the hob, whispers to the boy 
convanient to him, 

««Somethin’ tells me,’ says he, ‘that's 
an unlucky toast for him that dbhrinks 
it. 

“ None iv us kuowed who that ould 
man was, but it’s long his words were 
remembered when we seen how thrue 
they turned out. Afther a bit, we got 
the life into us again, aud the boys 
begun jokin’ and jibin’; and one o’ 
them says, givin’ us the wink— 
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“*Donnelly, he says, ‘you and 
Thompson's ‘become mighty friendly 
of late.’ 

“*Och no,’ says Donnelly, but faith 
he looked cruel dark, ‘ och no, says he, 
nothing partic’lar. He was kindly to 
the ould man when he had the fever, 
and I’m thankful to him iv coorse.’ 

“* Was he? says the same chap 
back again. ‘ Faix that’s the first I 
heard of it, or of his ever doin’ a good 
turn by any man, gentle or simple.’ 

“* Why, for that matther,’ says Don- 
nelly, ‘the sorra much differ myself 
sees among all of his sort; the best o’ 
them, in troth, ‘Ill never break their 
hearts with kindness to the poor ; but 
I believe,’ says he, ‘afiher all, Mr. 
Thompson can do a good turn now 
and then as well as another.’ 

“« By dad, then, Briny,’ says a little 
chap, sittin’ fornenst him, ‘ you make a 
liar o’ yourself; for it’s olten I heard 
you say that the divil had more feel- 
in’ in his heart than the same purty 
Andy ; aud by my sowl, it’s more nor 
you has that story to tell.’ 

“* Well then, boys, says Donnelly, 
lettin’ out a great oath, ‘ I'll tell you 
what it is—I'll spake to whom I plase, 
and I'll be friendly with whom I plase ; 
and let me sce the man ‘ill say aginit! 
I’m afeared 0’ no man,’ says he, turnin’ 
wonderful fierce on myself—for surel 
he had a power o’ whisky in— I’m 
afeared o’ no man, either Captain or 
GENERAL!’ 

“* Success! Brian,’ shouted the lads ; 
for you see they thought they'd take 
their divarsion out iv him, when they 
seen him angered; but myself begun 
to suspect there was somethin’ wrong, 
or, you know, sir, why would he be 
angered at their jokin’ about his ac- 
quaintance with the agent ? and, to be 
sure, if it wasn't for the dhrink, he'd 
have had more wit nor to let on that 
he cared for their bantherin’ ways. 

“ Well I mind we had a quare walk 
home that night; but the stars was all 
out, and the moon—faix she was 
twenty times brighter then I seen the 
sun many a day ; and if it was a little 
windy or so, why the whiskey bein’ 
good, the not a much we cared what 
the weather was. Briau and me soon 
got on a good piece afore the res', so 
we turned into the valley, by way o’ 
makin’ a short cut home, and kept as 
vood as half a mile along the river, till 
it brought us into one of the wildest 
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and purtiest spots you'd wish to see— 
they say the fairies used to dance 
there reg’lar ; but, indeed, myself never 
chanced to come across them, though 
I thravelled it at all hours, late and 
early. Any way, as we were goin’ 
along, and the glen still gettin’ deeper 
and darker, Donnelly says to me, ‘ Do 
you mind the night ” 

“*T do, well, says I ; ‘there below’s 
the very spot we swore him.’ 

“* Jemmny,’ says he, ‘that was hangin’ 
matter.’ 

“Faith, I b'lieve it was,’ says I 
‘but thank God there was ne’er a stag 
among us ; and upon my sowl,’ say 

‘I think the blessin’ o’ the widow “and 
the orphan is on us for that deed, for 
many a one we saved from ruin by the 
fear we put into his unchristianable 
heart.’ 

“*Many a one!’ says Brian; but 
afther a bit, he says in a strange kind 
o’ way, ‘ Captain,’ says he, ‘would you 
like to be hanged ? 

“Well, sir, may I never sin, but 
when I looked at him, to see what was 
the matther wid him at all, at all, 
there was a leer in his eye that would 
have frightened a priest—it was the 
threacherous look! ‘* Why, Lord save 
us, man,’ says I, ‘what do you mane 
talking in such a way in this lonesome 
place! I wondher but you have more 
sense nor to be jokin’ about the like.’ 

“6 Och, ay,’ says he, ‘that’s thrue ; 
and yet,’ says he, mighty bitther, ‘don’t 
you ‘know it would be as well to be 
hanged, as still be crossin’ the way iv 
an unfortunate man. M‘Mahon,’ says 
he, ‘I'd be sorry any thing would 
happen you, but [ don’t know how it 
is, I have a notion either you or me 
‘ill come to an unlucky end.’ 

“*God bless you, “Brian Donnelly,’ 
says I, crossin’ myself, ‘will you 
whisht!” and small blame to me, your 
honour, if I didn’t eare to be alone 
with such an unchiristian crathur, down 
among the dark meandherins iv a glen 
that had a bad name over the whole 
country round, But when we got at 
last nigh the foot of the waterfall, 
where the hills were a taste wider, and 
let the moonlight partly down to where 
we stood, a thought kem across me— 
‘Stop a bit,’ says I; ‘you say there’s 
a sorrowful death in store for one iv 
us, and maybe your words are thruer 
nor you think. I know you consate 


you're a better man nor me; but, Briny, 
it’s a foolish thing to be in a lonesome 
place at night with one you have 
betrayed. ‘You false villain, says 
I, ‘I’m sould! but are you positive 
sure you'll ever handle the blood- 
money ?” 

“Well, sir, when he swore by the 
bright heavens that I wrong’d him, 
wasn’t I the fool to believe his oath ? 
for divil as he was, I never thought he 
would bring on his sowl the perjury of 
that beautiful and holy light. How- 
somdever, I had my fears, for I knew 
he was false-hearted ; but, God help 
me! little did I know the lengths he 
had gone. 

“You mind I said there was an- 
other raison, forbye the eliction, why 
Brian had a spite again’ me. There 
was a gentleman wanst lived in our 
counthry,—a poor gentleman he was, 
and more’s the pity, for he was bet- 
ther nor them that maybe thought 
much o’ themselves, and though he 
had little to give but good will and 
good counsel, it was allowed by all 
that a word from him was worth goold 
from another. It would have been 
tellin’ us a power that God had spared 
him longer; for throuble never kem 
on us till he was called away. He 
lived in a little cottage quite solitary- 
like, himself and his daughter, the 
beautifullest young lady at all,—but 
what’s beauty without the kindly heart! 
and sure it wasn’t her beauty made 
the poor think the grass was greener 
where she trod, and brought _blessin’s 
day and night on their lonely home. 
Now it would do you good to see the 
two wandherin’ late iv a summer's 
evenin’, up beyant the fort, and talkin’, 
I'll be bound, iv ould times, and them 
that was gore ; for when they'd call in 
at some poor body’s cabin on the 
way,—and och! he was the free and 
hearty gentleman with us all!—the 
smile would be off her face, and her 
lovely blue eyes full up of tears. 

“At last the sorrowful day came, 
when she was left on the wide world, 
without home or shelther! Her friends 
were mighty grand entirely,—but it’s a 
notion myself has, that them great 
people doesn’t think a power iv either 
beauty or goodness; and barrin’ you 
have something else they like betther, 
the sorra much consarn they give 
themselves about you,—and that’s 
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what I call unnatural, sir ; and bad as 
the poor are, and God help us, we’re 
bad enough, I think, somehow, they 
have more feelin’ for their own than 
them that ought to know betther. 
Any way the poor young misthress’s 
people never let on they knew there 
was such a one alive; but they mightn’t 
have been one bit afeared, for she had 
a spirit above bein’ thrustin’ to them ; 
but with the thrifle the masther left 
she went to live with a quiet, decent 
couple ; and sure it’s them was proud 
and happy to have the likes iv her 
undher their humble roof. The Doo- 
lans had the purtiest and comforta- 
blest farm in the whole town; but 
there was more than the ould couple 
in it, and there’s no use in sayin’ that 
Nancy Doolan was the glory o’ the 
counthry around,—she’s gone now, my 
colleen dhu! and J wish her likes may 
be ever seen again among the valleys 
of Lisnashara. There was lads 
enough, you may be sure, dyin’ about 
the same Nancy ; but, somehow, her 
and me had always a kind o’ likin’ for 
other ; for, you see, there was only a 
mearin’-ditch between the farms, so 
we'd sometimes meet by chance, down 
in the hollow, when the dew ’id be 
fallin’ ; and as that’s the greatest time 
at all for the boys and girls to be court- 
in’, why we grew fonder and fonder, 
till I thought there was none on Irish 
ground like my own black-eyed jewel ; 
and no more there wasn’t; for och! 
she was the world’s wondher for 
beauty. Brian never had any ac- 
quaintance with Nancy, beyant a word 
o’ civility when they’d meet on the 
road, or in a neighbour’s house ; for 
though he had the wondherfullest way 
of humbuggin’ the girls of any chap 
ever you met, faix Nancy seen the sort 
he was ; and it would have been tellin’ 
some poor deluded crathurs, if they had 
seen, afore it was too late, that no female 
could gain either credit or characther 
by having any call to the likes of him. 
Howsomdever, a while afther the poor 
masther’s death, he used to be still saun- 
tering about the place, and would 
sometimes dhrop in, by way of havin’ 
a bit of discourse with ould Owen; 
but soon it came on that he'd sit the 
length of the evenin’ talkin’ one kind 
o’ nonsense or another, and now and 
then throwin’ in a word o’ flattery to 
Nancy, and sometimes stealin’ a quiet 
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look at the misthress herself. But, 
I’m tould, whenever she chanced to 
persave him, he’d turn as white as a 
sheet, and never say another word till 
he’d get up and lave the house. But 
it isn’t home he’d go then, but wan- 
dher about the hills for as good as three 
hours afther night-full ; and sure some 
that seen him, thought it was out of his 
mind he was; but not a sowl, barrin’ 
myself and two more, knowed, for 
many a long day, the raal raison iv it 
all. I didn’t know it at first, and to 
tell you the truth, I didn’t much like 
to see him gettin’ so great at Owen's, 
‘specially, as the whole parish was be- 
ginnin’ to say he was goin’ afther 
Nancy—‘and by dad, says some, 
‘Nancy’s the very girl ‘ll soon give 
Jemmy M‘Mahon the go by, when 
Brian gets alongside iv her with that 
oily talk iv his.’ 

“] had another notion; but any 
way, I thought it as well to speak to 
her about what the neighbours was 
sayin’, and what myself thought o’ such 
a notorious vagabond frequentin’ an 
honest girl’s company. And he was a 
dangerous vagabond wanst he’d get in 
with a woman, for sure enough he had 
the divil’s tongue for coaxin’. So one 
evening, afther letting the horses loose, 
I sthrolls along, thinkin’ o’ what I’d 
say, for I was afeard, in my own mind, 
she’d think it was jealous I was, when, 
just as I turns up the little path ladin’ 
to the cottage, who should I meet but 
Brian, comin’ whistlin’ along, his hat 
stuck on the side iv his head, and a 
kind iv uneasiness about him, that it 
was plain enough seein’ he wanted to 
consale. 

“* God save you, Brian,’ says I. 

“God save you kindly, Jemmy, 
says he ; and with that he was passia’ 
on, when I says to him :— 

“« Hut, man,’ says I, ‘dont be in 
such a murtherin’ hurry—the evenin’s 
long, and you're no ways far from 
home. You'll be there afore midnight 
yet, Briny!’ for | thought I’d tell him 
a piece o’ my mind. 

“* What do you mane?’ says he. 

«“« Qh, nothin’, says I; ‘only the 
neighbours thinks it remarkable for 
one, that’s not overly fond iv hardship, 
to be lookin’ afther another body’s 
place all night, and him not so much 
as paid for it. They have quare stories 
about you, Briny. Some says you're 
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sperit-led, and more allows it’s your 
fetch that’s in it, and that you're a 
doomed man. Why but you go to 
the priest, and see if he can do any 
thing for yout ?’ 

“Well, sir, with that he gives one 
o’ them dark looks, that made people 
always suspect there was something 
bad in him. 

“*Jemmy M‘Mahon,’ says he, 
‘I owe you no discoorse—give over 
your jeerin, or by this and that,’ says 
he, graspin’ his blackthorn, ‘I'll make 
you wish you had’ 

“* Well, then,’ says I, ‘listen to a 
word in raison. Do you see the smoke 
risin’ among the trees yonder ?” 

“*Why what ‘id ail me? says he.’ 

** That smoke, says I, ‘comes from 
a hearth where no man, barrin’ the 
poor or the stranger shall sit without 
mv free-will—and as I'd be friends 
wid you, Brian Donnelly, I must say 
it ill “becomes you to be ‘skulkin’ about 
where you have neither call nor claim. 
You know myself and Nancy Doolan’s 
as good as man and wife, this many a 
day ; and for the young mnisthress, a 
born lady, and bride for eer a lord or 
duke in the land, it isn’t for the likes 
o’ you or me, Brian, to think iv her, 

“Well, I thought he looked a little 
unaisy when I mentioned the mis thress, 
but he says, afther bei ing silent for a mi- 
nute, as if thinkin’ o’ what I tould him.’ 

“<«Tt’s thrue for you, Jemmy, says 
he, ‘and I thank you for the hint.’ 

“* And you'll take it, Brian? says 
1 ; for somehow or another I couldn't 
thrust him. 

“ I'll think of it,’ says he. 

“« Troth,’ says L ‘ Brian, you'll take 
it, or I'll know for what. Many’s the 
good turn the poor masther done for 
us all, though the eaten loaf’s soon 
forgotten ; and it’s not when he’s moul- 
dheyin’ in his grave I'll see the light iv 
his sow] cast away on one that I doubt 
ill never come to good,—so he looks 
in my face, in a sorrowful kind o’ w ay a 

“* That along with all the rest!” he 
mutthers to himself; and then walkin’ 
up close to me, ‘ you're right enough,’ 
says he, ‘ I’m an unfortunate man, and 
I'ma bad man too,—TI'll not deny it ; 
but I have the feelin’s of anothe Tr, and 
if I have, Jemmy M*Mahon, it’s your- 
self that never spared them: but I'll 
tell you what ; 





“* What?’ says L—‘ Why but you 
spake ?” 

“«QOh!’ says he, ‘it’s no matther 
now ; [ll tell you some other time.— 
Good night, and safe home to you ;’ 
and with that he left me. 

“* Now,’ says I, lookin’ afther him, 
‘it wouldn’t be tellin’ me to be in that 
fellow’s power; but, thank God, I’m 
beyant his raich.’—I was not beyant 
his raich, but glory be to His name, 
he brought me through that, and many 
a throuble forbye. 

“ When I got up to Owen’s cottage, 
there I sees the two young crathurs 
walkin’ about, and the misthress 
mighty angry lookin’, with the tears 
fallin’ fast ‘from her beautiful eyes.— 
‘Oh sorrow be on the man,’ says I to 
mysclf, ‘that would bring more throu- 
ble to you, you poor unhappy orphan.’ 
For, God help her, there was none now 
to break hard fortune in her way. 

“When Nancy seen me, she come 
forid, and s says, ‘I want to spake to 
you, Jemmy, 

“And with that her and me weut 
round, in among the trees ; and then 
she towld me how unaisy it made her- 
self and her young misthress to see 
that rakehell comin’ about the place, 
at all at all. She spoke to Owen, to 
bid him again comin’, but he said he 
liked the boy, and thought there was 
no harm in him. 

“*T think, Jemmy,’ says she, ‘ there's 
a power iv harm in him; and more 
than that, I think he manes harm 
agin’ one that you wouldn't sce 
wrong’d,’ 

“<*Tt’s the 
Nancy,’ says I. 

“* It is the misthress I mane,’ says 
she; ‘for though he never had the im- 
pidence to spake out to her, barrin’ to 
ax her how she was, or the like, it’s 
aisy seein’ what brings him here col- 
login’ about,—him that never crossed 
the threshold afore the poor masther’s 
death, But, wait till I tell you, 
Jemmy : the ould man was in the field 
when he come in this evenin’, and faix 
my mother gave him a hint we'd 
soon have his room as his company ; 
so my lad sat for a while, puttin’ in a 
shy word, now and then, that myself 
could hardly keep from the laug ‘hin’, 
as mad as [ was; till at last he 
sneaks off, sayin’ * Well, a good even- 


misthress you mane, 
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in’, Mrs. Doolan,’ and without so much 
as a word to either Mary or me.’ 

“He'll throuble you no more, I’m 
thinkin’, Nancy, says I; ‘or if he 
does, by this holy light, he'll rue the 
hour !’ 

“ It wasn’t long afther this that we 
begun to notice Donnelly’s acquaint- 
ance with the agent. He was ob- 
sarved, wanst or twice, goin’ up there 
afther night-fall; but we thought no 
harm of it, till we seen the way he 
was angered about it the night o’ the 
funeral. 

“ Now, of all the curse-o’-God ruf- 
fans ever you kem across, this agent 
took the shine in villainy ; for while 
he persecuted the poor tenants to that 
degree that we were forced to swear 
him to the keepin’ o’ sartin rules, sure, 
if we saved the father from ruin, we 
couldn’t sometimes save the daughter 
from shame; and many’s the young 
heart he brought to ruin, and we 
the happy home, in troth, he made de- 
solate and dishonoured. It was the 
unlucky chance for Donnelly that he 
ever seen his face, as he might say 
when he disappeared, afther a bit, out 
o’ the counthry altogether. There 
was a thrifle o’ mischief done at Mar- 
tinmas fair; and I'll tell no lie o’ the 
boy, Brian was jist a good warrant to 
take a friend’s part, in fair or market ; 
but there was more than that in it; 
and it was long afterwards I was 
tould, that one night ould Donnelly 
was woke out of his sleep by a terrible 
ruction in the kitchen, and when he 
ris to see what it was, there was Mr. 
Thompson gaspin’ for the bare life, 
and Brian, with his hands round his 
throat, chokin’ him reg’lar. 

“* You black-hearted thief? Brian 
roars, ‘is that what you mane? Do 
you think because I’m a villain, and 
my life’s in your hands, you can make 
me as great a divil as yourself? Do 
your worst, you limb o’ Satan, but 
never spake iv her again, or by all 
that’s good I'll pluck the tongue out of 
your blasted throat.’ And with that he 
gives him a wheel, that sent him, head 
over heels, into the farthest corner of 
the place. The poor agent lay for 
dead; but, afther a bit, he gathers 
himself up, and I’m tould he threm- 
bled like an aspen leaf, afeared iv his 
life that Brian would be for givin’ him 
another set down,—but he got away 
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at last, while Donnelly stamped about, 
ragin’ and cursin’ like a mad lion.— 
The poor father didn’t kuow what to 
make iv it all; but hé seen the son’s 
life was in danger, anyway, and iv 
coorse he persuaded him to lave the 
place, at wanst. But Brian was des- 
perate. 

“*No, I wont, father, he says. 
‘ When it’s come to this it’s a dale bet- 
ther I was dead,—so let him hang me, 
the hathen, and that’s the worst he can 
do ; and I hope, father, you'll not feel 
the loss, but have betther luck when 
I’m gone.’ 

“ Well, with that the poor ould man 
fell a prayin’ him twice as hard to be 
off; and indeed when he cooled, he 
seen himself it was time he wasn’t 
there, so he knelt down, and the father 
gave him the blessin’, and afore morn- 
in’ he was far enough. 

“ Very well, sir!—as I was comin’ 
home one moonlight night, though, 
from Dandy Kelly’s public where 
the boys had been thransactin’ a small 
matther o’ business, and passin’ through 
a lonesome way, undher the wall iv an 
ould castle, what should I hear, but 
voices arguin’ and collogin’ within ; 
and sure enough, there was Brian 
Donnelly, layin’ down the law like any 
counsellor, and makin’ them all give 
in to him. 

“ But, Brian, man,” says one o’ them, 
just as myself got snug in beside the 
famous ould gateway in the ruin, 
“some has it you'r turned stag.” 

“Then, may God forgive them,” 
says Brian; “tor their evil thoughts— 
that’s all I say. Now may I never 
lave this spot if I wouldn’t sooner leap 
from the top, o’ that ould turret, than 
inform agin one that has exchanged 
sign and word with me in throuble and 
in danger. But I tell you what it is 
boys: the Captain’s not a thrue man; 
and I did dhrink confusion to him—I’d 
scorn to deny it; for I thought it 
wasn’t loyal-like afther the night in 
the glen, to let poor crathurs be 
distressed just the same as ever. Didn't 
he put us again’ wreckin’ that Orange 
thief, Kearney, that sat down snug and 
comfortable in Connolly’s farm, while 
he was starvin’ wid the woman and 
childher on the road side? and didn’t 
he hindher Kelly of gettin’ a girl with 
a lap full o’ guineas, because, he said, 
it was contrairy to the laws o’ the 
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society to take a girl by force, barrin’ 
it was with her own free will. Lord 
save us! how scruplesome he was 
about the laws o’ the society ; just as if 
we didn’t see well enough that his ra’al 
raison was to make a friend o’ young 
Smith’s father—but where’s the use o’ 
talkin’! I tell you, boys, M‘Mahon’s 
false, or my name is not Brian Don- 
nelly.” 

“ Well,” says the same boy back again 
to him, “that’s a hard word for the 
captain, and it’s not myself would even 
the like to him or you; for you know, 
though Kearny’s cabiu wasn’t wrecked, 
we cleared him out o’ that all the same 
as if it was; and then sure it would be 
only the height o’ murdher to throw 
Peggy Mooney ae on that little 
bandy-legged bothough. Howsomdever 
Briny we'll stand by you; and if you 
must lave us, by gor you'll have the 
grandest wife along with you that ever 
left this counthry, any way.” 

“ Faix,” says an other chap, “ myself 
thinks the captain takes a power too 
much on him, though in the regard 0’ 
the thraison I clear him o’ that.” 

“ Well, your way of it,” says Brian ; 
“but ye’s ‘ll stand by me, boys, and if 
you do, I'll be bound I'll soon take some 
throuble off poor Jemmy’s hands.” 

“You will?” says I, “ Brian!” 
comin’ in among the conspirin’ thieves, 
for my blood was up with the 
dhrop I had taken at the Dandy’s. 
‘Troth, and that’ll be mighty civil 
o’ you; and sure I’m greatly oblaiged 
to ye’s all for your good will, though 
plaise God I'll not be beholdin’ to it, 
Well, sir, they were a little daunted 
when they seen me; but Donnelly was 
daunted more than all; though lal 
pitied the ignorant crathur when I 
seen the tack he was on; but I thought 
I wouldn’t let on’ that I might circum- 
vent him the better. I was acquainted 
with the chaps who was spakin’ with him 
—some iv his own sort in troth ; but 
there was two or three ill lookin’ ruf- 
fans, that I took to be strangers, lyin’ 
among the ruins in under the shadow 
o’ the wall. ‘ Well, I says to Donnelly, 
‘so you have sthrong back in the 
counthry, and are to be captain out iv 
hand, I’m towld. Why bad luck to 
you, I thought it was on the run you 


were these times, and not caballin’ 
agin’ honest men.’ ‘ And if I was on 
the run,’ says he, ‘ maybe betther nor 
either iv us was on the run in their 
day; and it isn’t for you that ought to 
try and purtect a sworn brother in 
distress to cast that up to me any 
how.’ 

“T don’t mane to cast it up to you 
in scorn,” says I; “ though sure it isn’t 
thryin’ to thrape it on us you'd be that it 
was for the batin’ o’ Tim Rogers you 
were out, and him not over two days 
lyin’, and any way that wouldn’t take law 
if he'd get it for the axin’; but answer 
me now,” says I, “why are you in 
the place at all at all, unless it’s afther 
seeing yourself hanged you'd be ?” 

“ Why, then,” says he, “ I'll just tell 
you as friendly as you ax me, and troth 
I take it friendly o? you Jemmy 
M‘Mahon. I’m just here to see the 
ould man, and maybe one or two more, 
afore I set off to Ameriky, for faix, to 
tell God’s truth, I find the counthry 
gettin’ too hot for me.” 

“ And if the peelers come on you ?” 
says I. 

“And if you’d catch a weasel asleep |” 
says Brian. 

“ Ay, wid his tail on fire, Briny,” 
says another. 

“ Ay faith, Bill! och by my sowl 
they'll have more nora dish to wash 
that thinks to nab tarin Donnelly, with 
them two beauties sleepin’ there,” says 
he; showin’ us in his bosom as purty 
a brace o’ pistols as ever you set your 
two eyes on. f 

“ And what’s a brace o’ pistols,” says 
I; “you poor unfortunate crathur, 
again’ a throop o’ the black-belts that’s 
maybe scourin’ the — for = 
this blessed minute ? Brian Donnelly,” 
says I, layin’ my hand on his showl- 
dher, and pointin’ up to an ould windy 
that was in one end o’ the ruin, and 
where you would scarcely see the 
breath o’ your hand of light, it was 
that choked with ivy—* Brian,” says I, 
“though I b’lieve the hathred in your 
heart for me and mine is like a candle 
in that windy, that they say the wildest 
night that ever come out o’ the hea- 
vens couldn’t quench*—it might blow 
towers and all from their foundations 
afore it could put out the light that 


* A fact with regard to lancet windows in many old buildings. 
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burns on that blessed spot—yet,” says 
I, “for the respect I have for the 
ould man—and 'throth more nor me 
respects him and pities him too, Brian, 
I wouldn’t see his son come to an un- 
timely ind; and it’s for that I tell you 
to lave the counthry afore it be’s too 
late—lave the counthry I bid you, 
Briny, or take my word for it ; you'll 
bring ruin on yourself and shame and 
sorrow on your father’s ould days.” 
Faix, sir, you'd have pitied the poor 
fellow if you had seen him standin’ 
there among the ruins, with his beau- 
tiful bright eyes, the comeliest lad 
beyant all comparisment that for many 
a long year had walked the streets 
of —— ; but he was as pale as 
a ghost now, the crathur, with sleepin’ 
out at night and the like ; for its cruel 
hardship a fellow suffers livin’ again’ 
the law. 

“ Boys,” says he, and there was a 
tear in his eye when he spoke; “ ye’s 
have all your homes to go to this 
blessed night, but there’s neither house 
nor home for me. Howsomdever I 
believe Jemmy M‘Mahon’s right ; and 
I’m thankful to you Jemmy for the 
word o’ wisdom, if it isn’t the word o’ 
comfort itself; for afther all that’s past 
atween us, may I never do good, if I 
don’t b’lieve in my sowl you have the 
feelin’s iv a thrue and loyal friend.” 

“Jemmy is right,” says another of 
the boys ; “and in the regard of what 
they say, that the divil couldn’t blow 
out a farthin’ candle if you'd stick it up 
among the ivy yondher—that’s thrue 
enough, as I may say that seen it.” 

“ Seen what ?”said Brian, startin’ like. 

“Seen a light up in that windy 
when I ris last night to turn the horses 
out o’ the praties at the back o’ the 
house, where they kem for shelter—the 
bastes. Faith it’s the truth I’m tellin 
you !—there it was burnin’ as clear and 
purty as a new star, and the storm 
blowin’ that wild that you'd think it 
would whip the whole consarn away 
bodily.” 

“Then, by the powers, boys,” says 
Donnelly, “ I’m done! It’s well known 
that light is never seen but afore a 
bloody death, and, God help me,—I 
may say it now—I dhrank sorrow to 
myself where I had evil in my mind 
agin’ a betther man”—manin me that 
was. To make a long story short, we 
agreed that Donnelly should go home 
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that night to his father’s. We thought 
he might be safe for a couple o’ days 
till he could get clear out o’ the coun- 
thry altogether; but there’s where we 
were the fools to poor Brian’s cost. 

“ The next day, as they were at din- 
ner in Owen’s cottage, who should 
come boundin’ in, for all the world like 
a coult broke lose, but Brian Donnelly. 
The women thought he was mad, and 
small blame to them in throth; for the 
divil a madder lookin’ crathur ever 
broke out of Bedlam than he was 
standin’ listenin’ for a minute on the 
floor, with two eyes in his head like 
two disthracted kids on a mountain. 

“ Christ save us Donnelly !” shouted 
ould Owen, “ what’s the matther at all 
at all, that ye come leapin’ and starin’ 
as if the divil was at your heels?” 

“ And maybe he is, ould man, or 
worse nor the divil, if there is worse,” 
says poor Briny; but with that he 
throws himself down on his two knees, 
and afore a sowl could see what he 
was at, there he had a hoult o’ the 
misthress’s hand, that she couldn't 
budge from the spot fornenst him. 
He tould her, your honour, that his 
hour was come, and that he’d never 
throuble her nor mortal more. “ But 
when I seen you,” he says, “kneeling 
by your father’s grave, and none to 
comfort you in your sore distress. 
Now, says I,—if undher the holy 
mother, I might be that orphant’s pro- 
tector through the world! I thought 
how I had betther than peasant’s blood 
in my veins; and so the divil put bad 
into my mind, and I became a villain 
and an outcast, and worst of all a 
traitor to the friends that would have 
stood by me through life and death ; 
But heaven knows, it was to save you 
from ruin I’m brought to this; and 
och! for that raison and for the sake o’ 
your mother’s sowl forgive me afore I 
die.” 

“ May God forgive you,” she says, 
unfortunate man! “ but with that, there 
was a roar outside, and Mrs. Doolan 
shouts, ‘ Hide, Brian. Oh, Lord pro- 
tect us ;—Brian, hide or your done!’ 

“ | won't hide,” says Brian, springin’ 
up and rushin’ to the door, when the 
first thing he meets was a polisman 
right in the teeth. 

“ Surrendher!” shouts the peeler ; 
but my jewel, Brian wasn’t the man. to 
surrendher to the likes iv him; so as 
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much as to say “by your lave honest 
fellow”—with one wipe of his fist he 
lays him sprawlin’ across the threshold. 
Out leps Donnelly over the black-belt ; 
and now [ can’t tell you how it was; 
but any way, when the stones was 
flyin’ and the boys gatherin’ middlin’ 
thick, one of the murdherin’ thieves 
lets slap with his carabine, and, sure 
enough! Briau’s job was done! They 
carried him into the house, Owen and 
the wife, and then there was the 
noise and the fighting about the door, 
though they seen he hadn't over 
two minutes to live. Howsom- 
dever he was laid on a bed; and 
he calls Nancy over, and he says to 
her, ‘ Nancy, there’s danger hangin’ 
over the miisthress! If that divil 
Thompson’s not circumvinted she’s 
lost. Mind what I say! and let 
Jemmy look to himself. Och Nancy 
darlint don’t curse me now, for if I 
was a traitor [ suffered sorely for my 
traison!” And them’s the last words he 
ever spoke to mortal; and, God look 
down on the unfortunate! when the 
poor disthracted father came, he could 
only raise his eyes, with a look, that 
I’m tould—for he was dead afore I got 
to the place—went to the heart of the 
very man that destroyed him. Two 
days afther we laid Brian in his long 
home, and a mournful sight it was that 
summer's day as we carried him round 
through the plantin’ by the lake, and 
into the little churchyard ; for there 
wasn’t one iv us but wore a red ribbon, 
seein’ that whatever was agin him, he 
was murdhered without gettin’ the 
benefit of judge or jury. ‘To be sure, 
it was his own threachery brought ruin 
on him and us; but then if it wasn’t 
for his unfortunate notions about her 
he'd have been loyal to death. Any- 
way there was hardly a dhry eye in 
the parish that day ; for the best 
thought it a pity such a comely, clever 
gossoon should be cut down in the 
prime of youth, without so much as 
time to think of his many sins. 

“ You mind the little ould man that 
was in the shebeen at Moneycarrig ? 
Well, sir, he was seen standin’ for a 
long while by the death-bed, though 
none seen how he came there, but at 
last he shakes his head—* Briny,” he 
says, ‘ youmade a bould beginnin’ when 
you betrayed the cause—but you didn't 
folly it up asthore, and there you're 


lyin now, neither God’s nor the 
divil’s,’ 

“Well, your honour, he was hardly 
warm in the grave, when myself aud 


half-a-dozen more iv us was whipt off 


to ——— jail. Then of coorse the 
whole secret was out. Brian had in- 
formed, and afther their quarrel, when 
the agent seen he could have no more 
dalins with him, he thought to have 
him in his‘power afore he’d meddle us. 
I’m tould the plan between them was, 
that Donnelly should only be axed to 
give private informations, and two other 
notorious vagabonds, them I seen with 
him in the ould castle, were to have all 
the swearin’ at the trial. By this Brian 
thought to have every thing his own 
way, and a rattlin’ sum 0’ money into 
the bargin, and so be able to marry the 
poor misthress. We were kept in jail 
upwards of three months, and after all 
let out without any trial good or bad. 
They seen they had no evidence agin’ 
us, for it was the will o’ God that one 
o’ the villains that was to swear away 
our lives, should lose his own afore the 
’sizes came round. But then sure our 
hearts were broke intirely, and our bits 
of farms, you know, went to the bad, 
and none to look after them: and the 
crops were saized for rint ; and there’s 
the way we were murdhered and de- 
stroyed, that it would have been betther 
for us to have been transported at wanst. 
We thought to make a shift when we 
got out, but by raison of what I tould 
you, and that the lases were neatly 
done, and all together—och ! by gor it 
was only a folly to be strivin’ seein’ we 
were gettin’ from bad to worse, and 
neither law nor grace given us by 
Thompson, you may depind. In the 
coorse o’ time, too, ould Owen died ; 
so one mornin’ as I was comin’ home 
afther payin’ the Holentide gale, and 
hard set I was to pay it, I sees the 
bailiffs drivin’ the-counthry out of the 
face ; so says I to myself,‘ Jemmy,’ says 
I, ‘ther’s no use in you sthrivin’ to get 
through. Sure it isn’t the praties and 
the grain o’ salt you'd be after givin’ 
to Nancy Doolan’s childher, and how 
can you think to give them that same ? 
says I,—don’t you see as plain as the 
hand on your body, that a couple more 


bad harvests would dhrive you out of 


house and home, even if the laise wasn’t 
just done as it is.” With that, sir, I 
goes up to Mrs. Doolan’s, and spakes 
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to them about what was in my mind, 
and in six months from that mornin’ 
there was a dhrove iv us as good as a 
quarter of a mile along the road to 
Dundalk. Most of all the neighbours 
agreed there was nothin’ for them but 
to imigrate ; and a sorrowful party you 
may be sure we were, leaving our 
beautiful homes, that seemed mournin’ 
afther us, they looked so sorrowful all 
shut up, and neither man nor haste in 
the sunny fields about them. I mind 
myself could'nt keep in the tear when 
young Maguire says to me, stoopin’ 
to pluck a blade of the green whate, 
that I mightn’t see his face, the 
crathur, 

« Jemmy,” says he, “where will we 
be when that corn’s yellow ?” 

“ God knows, Johnny avich,” says I, 
“but wherever we are, HE will be the 
poor exile’s safeguard ; and I hope, 
says I, that the next that comes to 
Lisnasharra may be as happy in it as 
was them that’s lavin’ it with broken 
hearts this mornin’.” 

“ Amen!” says Johnny, and troth, sir, 
you could see the tears rollin’ down the 
»oor boy’s cheeks. But the devil a 
Pair myself cared if it was to Kams- 
kathy, or the deserts iv Arabia I was 
goin’, when I had my own lawful and 
wedded wife to wander with methrough 
the world. 

“ We were betther nor three weeks at 
sea, when the weather began to grow 
mighty stormy ; and the women was 
wishing hard to be across, and by dad 
maybe more nor the women wished 
it, though they didn’t let on. Well, 
sir, one evening, when the sun was 
goin’ down, and the whole sky about 
it that red and blackish, that you'd think 
it was a town on fire, [ comes up to 
where the captain was standin’ wid a 
spy-glass in his fist, musin’ like, and 
lookin’ out over the wild waters. He 
was a murtherin’ rogue this captain, and 
would still be muttherin’ and grumblin’ 
about one thing or another, and for 
ever cursin’ the bloody Irish papishes ; 
but we seldom noticed him either good 
or bad, seein’ he was no betther nor an 
ignorant hathen, to curse God’s cratures 
out among the elements, and nothin’ 
but the black ocean below him and 
them. Howsomdever as I comes up, 
he says, ‘ Faix,’ says he, ‘the papishes 
are in clover now any way.’ 

“Why then, more power to you cap- 
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tain,” says I, spakin’ up to him for as 
grulf as he was, ‘ but troth myself thinks 
it’s your ould sweetheart,” manin’ the 
ould vessel your honour, for he used still 
to call her his beautiful Peggy, all as 
one as if it was a christian woman was 
in it ; ‘faix, says I, myself thinks its ould 
crazy Jane has all the clover to herself, 
for by gor she’s retchin’ and roarin’ that 
you'd swear she was goin’ to burst.’ 

“ And you might swear a worse oath 
nor that same, and has afore now I'll 
be bound ; but it’s what I mane,’ says 
he, ‘that we'll soon be where the fish 
is plenty, 

“Och by dad, now I seen at wanst 
what he was at; and the divil a 
thruer prophet of evil ever you kem 
across, 

“The storm riz, and such days and 
nights as we had, tossin’ about in that 
wild sea, and with a sky ten times 
wilder hangin’ over us, for not an inch 
iv it you’d think but was torn up, with 
the lightnin’ flyin’ out on every side ; 
and sure I mind as myself and another 
were looking at the tempest, for what 
could we do but look at it, God help us, 
he says to me, ‘Jemmy, says he, 
“if the sea was made o’ whiskey now!” 

“ And if it was?’ says I. 

“Och murdher if it was,’ says he, 
‘ what a sight it would be for the man 
in the moon to see the world afire 
such a night as this!’ 

“ Wellsir, you'd think that ould tather- 
the-wind was just takin’ her divarsion 
out o’ the ocean, the way it pitched 
her and tumbled her, but the divil a 
sink it would sink her. The women 
ran here and there, screechin’ all sorts 
o’ murther ; but somehow it was worse 
to see the men walkin’ about like ghosts, 
for the ship was soon beyant their ma- 
nagement, and it was hard on them, you 
know, to be forced tu give themselves 
and the women up for lost. The cap- 
tain would sometimes roar to lower the 
boats, but then he'd see it was only 
reg’lar madness he was talkin’, for ifthe 
sea was wild at first, by gor now it.was 
mad outright; but at long last one 
night, when we thought the ould vessel 
was sinkin’ they let them down, and as 
they did there was a rush across the 
deck, and then rose among the thun- 
der the horrible scream that would 
have split your heart, and I doubt 
there’s none livin’ to tell who escaped 
in the boats, or how many poor 
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wretches was seen for a minute 
strugglin’ in the boilin’ waves afore they 
disappeared for ever. I spied a head, 
your honour, for the long black hair 
was streamin’ through the foam, and I 
seen the pale face where the lightnin’ 
was dashin’ in among the waves, and I[ 
made one flyin’ bound and caught her 
just as she was sinkin’ down—down to 
where she now lies, dark and could, 
the threasure o’ my heart. They threw 
me a rope, and I climbed up the side 
o’ the ship, and afther thryin’ long to 
recover my poor Nancy, we waked her 
there in that solitary wreck, where only 
afew deserted crathurs wandered up 
and down, as ghastly, and for all the 
world as like death as the poor corpse 
before them. It was amournful night ! 
and sure we all agreed it was our last, but 
next mornin’ some o’ them got a glimpse 
iv a sail, and they stood at the edge o’ 
the ship with the eyes startin’ out o’ 
their heads; and no wonder if their 
raison was atrifle shook with starvation 
and hardship,—but when they seen it 
makin’ towards us, and that it would be 
up with us in no time, they knelt down 
every one o’ them round the corpse, 
and they thanked God and the blessed 
Virgin for their own safety, and prayed 
for mercy on her poor sowl. God for- 
give me, your honour, I neither knelt 
nor prayed, nor cast a second look on 
the help HE sent us, but only on her 
that lay there, beyant help or hope, and 
sure when the vessel raiched us, the 
sight left my eyes, for they tore me 
away, and that’s the last was ever seen 
o’ the pride o’ Lisnasharra. Well, sir, 
after a couple more days sailin’, we 
were landed safe in Canada, and off we 
set, and never stopt till we got right 
into the forest, and here we're livin’ not 
overly happy to be sure, but well 
enoughconsiderin’. The misthresslives 
with ould Mrs. Doolan, and though 
there isn’t one iv us but lost some 
friends on that awful night, yet we're 


thankful that she was spared, though in 
troth, sir, to tell you the truth, I doubt 
she'll not be long among us. She 
never complains to mortal, the crather, 
yet it’s easy seein’ the poor heart’s in 
trouble within. But there’s a pleasant 
sight, your honour——” 

As he spoke, I observed lights 
glancing through the gloom, which en- 





creasing in number and brilliancy as we , 


approached, seemed like the welcome 
of cheerful and hospitable homes. We 
reached at length the little territory, 
and beautiful it was to behold it lying 
so still and solitary in the bosom of that 
magnificent wilderness. The harvest 
moon was at the full, and shed down 
her benignant light upon the yellow 
fields, amongst which the shanties were 
scattered here and there, “some in 
glimmer and some in gloom;” the 
farms stretching on every side into the 
darkness of the surrounding forest. I 
shall never forget my residence in that 
lonely sanctuary, nor the painful inter- 
est with which I contemplated the fate 
of the beautiful and unhappy exile, for 
even in the spring of life her days were 
numbered. 

Some years had elapsed since that 
period, when I returned to the Cana- 
dian village ; and I met my old friend 
M‘Mahon, sadly worn; and old and 
wasted before his time. The cheerful- 
ness of spirit which, when I saw him 
first, had in some degree survived all 
his misfortunes, was now extinguished ; 
he had fallen into the sear and yellow 
leaf, a gloomy and hopeless man ; but 
his brow reddened when standing un- 
covered beside a forest grave, the emi- 
grant said—“ There she lies sir, her 
troubles are over now—but God for- 
give them that had no feelings for 
their own flesh and blood, and could 


live in grandeur, while the flower of 


their flock wandered desolateand heart- 
broken through the world.” 
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STATISTICAL SCRAPS.* 


Toproceed with our Statistics, we shall 
take up the work at that division at 
which we left off in our last number. 

On looking to the returns of the 
quantities of British and Irish linen 
and sail-cloth exported from the United 
Kingdom, in each year, from 1820 to 
1833, inclusive, we find that the Irish 
linen trade had been increasing rapidly 
up to 1824, but since that year has been 
yet more rapidly fullingaway. The Eng- 
lish linen trade has progressively in- 
creased, and has more than doubled 
within the period we have stated. The 
export of British sail-cloth has been, 
upon the whole, rather increasing, and 
the same may be said with respect to 
the same manufacture in Ireland : but 
the trade in both these articles has 
been so irregular as to render it difficult 
to ascertain its actual state of deterio- 
ration or improvement ; it being not 
unfrequently in one year double that of 
the preceding or following. The con- 
sumption of Irish linen ‘in the United 
Kingdom was increasing up to 1826 ; 
but being placed under coast regulations 
in that year, and exempted from entry 
inwards, we have from that time for- 
ward no means of ascertaining whether 
it fell off again in the same manner, as 
we have already seen that the export 
trade of the same article has done. We 
have reason to think that it did so fall 
away ; but we believe it has revived a 
little in the last few years. 

Important, however, as the linen 
trade has been to Ireland, and especi- 
ally to the most deserving portion of 
it, the province of Ulster, we cannot 
refrain from availing ourselves of this 
opportunity of expressing an opinion, 
to which a long residence in that part 
of the kingdom, and an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the habits of its pea- 
santry has given rise, that much of the 
ill-health which must but too forcibly 
strike every one who is at all conver- 
sant with the circumstances and situa- 
tion of the lower orders in Ulster, may 
be in a great degree attributed to the 





habit of the poorer classes, of wearing 
coarse linen clothing instead of woollen. 
It is true that the peasantry of Ulster 
are in Ireland proverbially designated 
as the “broad-cloth men,” and that to 
a traveller merely passing through the 
country, the blue coat and brass but- 
tons of the farmer will exhibit a pleas- 
ing contrast to the unsightly ond un- 
couth great coat of the more southern 
peasant. This, however, proceeds from 
two causes—the first of which is the 
neatness which belongs to protestant- 
ism ; the other is to be found in the 
fact, that there is no domestic woollen 
manufacture; the consequence of 
which is, that all who can afford it 
purchase the English broad cloth; 
while those who are too poor to ob- 
tain this comfort, are compelled to 
clothe themselves with the coarser 
species of their own home-made linen. 
It is common, therefore, to meet in that 
part of the kingdom, in the sleet and 
snow of a winter’s day, labourers work- 
ing, clad, with the exception of their 
stockings, entirely in coarse linen, 
while their wives and daughters, as we 
have been told by the ladies of our fa- 
mily, for we do not pretend to assert 
any thing of our own knowledge about 
such mysteries, seldom possess the 
luxury of a flannel petticoat. It is ob- 
vious that diseases of the most afflicting 
nature must be, as we know they are, 
produced by the habit of enduring lon 

continued wet and cold, with ak 
covering, and allowing it afterwards to 
dry upon the person. That this has 
been a consequence of the linen trade 
of Ulster, is, we fear, but too true ; but 
it is equally true that this evil has been 
increased rather than diminished by 
the failure of that trade ; the former 
having called into existence a great 
number of looms, and trained a great 
portion of the peasantry to weave ; 
while the latter threw those looms out 
of employment, and, by destroying the 
export, increased the domestic con- 
sumption. It is true that the introduc- 


* Our readers will perceive this paper to be only a continuation of one in our last 
number, headed, « Official Tables of Commerce, &c.” We havé now affixed to it a 
title, perhaps less formidable to the reader who is not willing to encounter a mass of 
dccuments, and certainly more indicative of its true character. 
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tion of cotton manufactures has been of 


essential use in affording much more 
wholesome covering than linen; but 
the value of cotton is as a garment next 
the skin, while as a protection against 
wet and cold from without, it is 
scarcely more powerful than linen.— 
We would earnestly wish to see the 
attention of Irish landlords in general, 
and especially of our Ulster represen- 
tatives, directed to the encouragement, 
both personal and legislative, of a do- 
mestic woollen manufacture. We do not 
mean, nor perhaps under the circum- 
stances would it be possible, to com- 
pete with the broad-cloth manufacturers 
of England: although we _ protest 
against the idea that England has that 
right to impose a veto on the trade or 
manufactures of Ireland, which she cer- 
tainly has to restrict those of her co- 
lonies ; but we do mean that an active 
and energetic encouragement should 
be given to such a coarse woollen ma- 
nufacture as would mest the wants and 
preserve the constitutions of that 
poorer, but most industrious and nu- 
merous class, who are unable to pur- 
chase English cloth, and could not, 
therefore, in such case, be considered 
as consumers withdrawn from the 
English market. This would have 
another good effect in rendering animal 
food cheaper in that province; as at 
present agriculture has so completely 
overpowered sheep-farming, that, to 
use the expressive phrase of the people 
themselves—“a joint of mutton will 
soon be a sight to cure sore eyes.” 

But to return to our statistics. We 
find from some of the tables in this 
work, that the total consumption of 
wool in the United Kingdom has 
greatly increased of late years. In the 
year 1833, it amounted to nearly forty 
million lbs. This is likely to increase 
yet farther from the supply that we may 
expect from our Australian colonies. 

The export trade of iron, we find to 
be increasing ; but it isa fact rather 
remarkable, and we fear in some degree 
ominous to our manufacturing prospects; 
that this increase of export has taken 
place more in unwrovght, than manu- 
factured, iron and steel, in the propor- 
tion of about three to two. The ex- 
port of British hardware and cutlery in 
1831, was valued about £1,600,000. In 
tw elve years the export of cutlery had 
nearly doubled ; but that of unwrought 


steel had about trebled. The United 
States of America hold the highest rank 
among thisclass of customers, We have 
been informed on the best authority that 
the American orders at this moment 
in Sheffield would require 8 months to 
execute. The proportionate quantities 
exported to the principal foreign mar- 
kets ay be thus nearly expre ssed :— 
The United aan *. 73; North Ame- 
rican Colonies, ; Asia, 10; Ger- 
many, 7 ; Deltish West Indies, 5; 
Mexico and South America, ditto; 
Gibraltar, Brazil, &c. 3. We were sur- 
prised to find the exports of lead ra- 
pidly and steadily diminishing. We 
can only account for this by the suppo- 
sition that foreign nations got so tired 
of our gratuitous export of British lead 
during the late war, that they are 
afraid of having anything more to do 
with it. Here, however, again, Ame- 
rica is by far our best market. It is 
remarkable that the quantity of British 
tin coined has been rapidly inereasing, 
although the export of it continues sta- 
tionary. 

We regret that our limits will not 
permit us to notice the very interesting 
and minute statistics of our Newfound- 
land fisheries, &c. as well as of our 
whale, seal, cod, herring, and other 
fisheries. 

From the tables of the average prices 
of wheat, as published in the London 
Gazette, from 1770 to 1829, in periods 
of ten years, and the average of the 
next four years to 1833, inclusive, we 
find that they rose enormously during 
the war. The ave rages so iin were 
as follows, in each ‘of those periods, 
price per quarter, 45s. 9d.—55s. 11d. 
82s. 2d.—88s. 8d.—58s. 5s.—60s. 6d. 
The export of gunpowder was in 1833 
increasing. We had hardly expected 
to find that the greatest demand for 
this article was on the western coast of 
Africa, ‘The proportions of the market 
were as follows:—Africa, 32; Ame- 
rica, 7; Europe, 4; Asia, 1. The 
whole export amounted to nearly four 
and a half million pounds. 

We shall conclude this division of 
the work with two branches of infor- 
mation ; the one as interesting to the 
fops, as the other to the school-boys of 
the empire. We find from the “ Account 
of the goods actually in bonded ware- 
houses in the port of London, on the 

th of January 1832 and 1833 respec- 
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tively,” that there were a hundred and 
seventy-seven thousand walking canes, 
and four million eight hundred thousand 
rattans, bonded in London on the fifth 
of January 1833. We are happy, 
however, to be able to congratulate the 
last of the two classes of gentry above- 
mentioned, on the improvement of their 
moral character, to be inferred from the 
fact, that the store of rattans was less 
than in former years. We had almost 
forgotten to congratulate ourselves, and 
of course our adinirers, the public at 
large, on the fact that the store of goose 
quills amounted to above fifteen mil- 
lions and a half. 

We shall now proceed to notice, 
what is to us, perhaps, the most impor- 
tant part of this work—the statements 
connected with the trade of Ireland ; 
but before we enter on this subject, we 
must make a few observations upon an 
error, to us almost unaccountable, 
which is widely diffused among even 
the thinkiny classes of both kingdoms. 
We constantly hear persons gravely 
assuming that the encrease of the ex- 
port trade of a country is a criterion of 
the comforts of its inhabitants. The 
difficulty chiefly to be met with in ar- 
guing with these persons, consists in 
their habit of confounding the export 
trade taken by itself, with the import 
trade which it produces ; and of perpe- 
tually shifting their ground in their 
mode of viewing thac export. In the 
observations we shall make, we shall 
take the liberty of binding them down 
by a few simple propositions. In the 
first place, then, we request them to 
commence by viewing exports aud im- 
ports separately : we shall presently 
give them leave to view them together, 
The exports of a country aré of its pro- 
duce that portion which its inhabitants 
do not consume—do not enjoy; that 
portion which is paid as purchase- 
money for imports; that portion which 
is to be considered as decidedly a dead 
loss to the native, as the money paid 
for a horse is a dead loss to the pur- 
chaser. Here we are at issue with 
these gentlemen ; for it is next to im- 
possible to persuade them to view the 
subject in this manner ; and yet they 
must see, if they would reflect, that the 
only possible mode of ascertaining 
whether the purchaser of the horse 
gains or loses by his bargain, is to place 
the suin paid for the horse on one side 
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of the account, viewed as a dead loss, 
that is; as an export; and to place the 
value of the horse on the other side of 
the account, viewed asa clear gain, that 
is, as an import ; and then, by striking 
the balauce of the purchase-money, or 
loss, or export, and the horse, or gain, 
or import, to ascertain whether the 
purchaser be a gainer or a loser by the 
transaction. How thendo we estimate 
the gain? Simply thus we say that 
the horse was worth £50, while the 
money paid for him was but £40, and 
that the gain was therefore £10: that 
the value of the trade of the individual, 
as regarded that horse, was £10. Now, 
if the horse had been made a present 
to the man, he would have gained £50. 
Whence then does he only gain £10? 
Because the gain of £50 was compen- 
sated by the loss of £40. We are al- 
most disposed to laugh at ourselves for 
taking the trouble to prove so simple 
an assertion, but we know by experi- 
ence that this trouble is not unneces- 
sary. Now then, we: trust, that our 
position will not be disputed, that in 
order to ascertain whether the trade of 
a country be beneficial or injurious, we 
must view its export and import in op- 
posite columns as loss and gain, and 
strike the balance between them. It 
is natural that the inhabitants of sea- 
port towns should be unwilling to ac- 
knowledge this ; because’ both species 
of trade are beneficial to them. 

But we would beg leave to ask them 
one question. Are they in the habit 
of considering very high prices as a 
proof of the superfluous wealth of the 
people, or as a proof of their want of 
the article for which they pay those 
prices ? They will answer, “ certainly 
the latter.” Why then do they con- 
sider the export of an article as a proof 
that there is a superfluous quantity in 
the country ? But we shall presently 
notice this more fully. To proceed 
then—the fair way to view this subject 
is to consider what would be the “ beau 
ideal” of the intercourse of a nation with 
its neighbours. First then, let us see 
what would be the perfection of that 
intercourse, as respects the interests of 
the nation itself. It is obvious that the 
most fortunate nation would be that 


which imported every species of neces- 
sary and luxury of lite, without any 
export or purchase-money whatever ; 
and the number of whose inhabitants 
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increased in the exact proportion of the 
means of subsisting them in activity. 
It will be of course exclaimed, that no 
such state of things could exist. We 
do not mean to say that it could ; but 
we do mean to say that the more nearly 
the trade of any country approaches to 
this state, it is the more advantageous ; 
arid the more it recedes from it, it is 
the less so. The next state that we 
shall suppose is that of a nation import- 
ing as before, but exporting only coin 
drawn from mines within its own terri- 
tory, and in itself of no value, except 
a8 procuring an import. The next in 
degree will be that which, importing as 
before, exports produce or manufac- 
tures intrinsically useless at home.— 
There is not, however, perhaps any na- 
tion which can attain to so high a rank 
of beneficial commerce, as any of those 
that we have supposed, because the 
conflicting interests of nations oblige 
each to sacrifice a great portion of her 
interest to secure the remainder exactly ; 
as in the social state men are obliged 
to surrender a considerable portion of 
their natural liberty to obtain the pro- 
tection of the rest. That nation, then, 
whose trade will be the most beneficial 
to her which is consistent with the in- 
terests of others, or rather with so much 
of that interest as others are wise 
enough to see, or able to enforce, will 
import the necessaries and luxuries of 
life, and export manufactures wrought 
to the highest degree—she will import 
things intrinsically useful, or the 
raw material upon which she may 
expend labour and employ her popula- 
tion ; and she will export things in- 
trinsically useless, or manufactures 
which have employed the greatest num- 
ber of hands. A remarkable instance 
of this is given in the English cotton 
manufacture, where the raw material is 
imported in enormous quantities, and 
is exported again after having supported 
a great portion of her population by its 
manufacture. From this statement of 
the trade of a nation gaining in the 
highest degree by commerce, it is easy 
to see that the opposite, or the nation 
which loses most, must be that which 
exports the necessaries of life, and the 
raw material, and imports highly- 
wrought manufactures, affording no 
further employment. We had almost 
forgot that there is one stage yet lower 
than this—a nation whose exports and 


imports are such as we have last de- 
scribed, but whose exports exceed her 
imports—such a country is Ireland. 

Great Britain exports manufactures 
in the highest state to which they can 
be brought; and imports raw material, 
and the necessaries of life. Ireland, 
Pomerania, and Tartary, exactly the 
reverse. 

We shall first see what are the im- 
ports and exports of Ireland ; and then 
which of them is the greatest in amount. 
The imports of Ireland are principally 
manufactures of every description.— 
Her exports are chiefly corn and meal, 
cattle, and live stock, bacon, beef, pork, 
butter, lard, and undressed flax, com- 
prised under the general class of neces- 
saries of life and raw material ; and soap 
and candles, whiskey, cotton manufac- 
tures, andlinen, &c.&c.,comprised under 
the general head of manufactures. The 
statements given in the work before 
us, respecting the trade of Ireland are 
nearly confined to the twenty-five years 


preceding 1826. The assimilation of 


the trade with Great Britain to a 
coasting traffic in 1826, rendered a 
statement of the subsequent trade un- 
attainable. In the interval from 1801 
to 1826, we find that the imports had in- 
creased in the proportion of about 85 to 
46 ; while the exports had increased in 
the proportion of 91 to 37. It is un- 
questioned that during the war Ireland 
was in greater prosperity than she has 
since been ; and accordingly during the 
war we find the imports exceeding the 
exports by nearly one million sterling 
in value, and immediately after the war, 
and thenceforward, we find the tables 
turned, and the exports exceeding the 
imports in about the same ratio. And 
why ?—because the continent was 
opened to absentees. It is true, that 
since 1825, several important articles 
of export and some of import, have been 
introduced ; but what may have been 
the effect of this upon the general trade, 
we have no statistical means of ascer- 
taining. We are happy to say that in 
the interval before alluded to, the cot- 
ton manufactures of Ireland had in- 
creased from about twelve hundred 
yards to upwards of ten millions and a 
half, and the linen manufactures in 
the proportion of 37 millions and a 
half to 55 millions, but we know that 
the latter manufacture has since fallen 
away to a great degree, and we know 
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nothing of the progress of the former ; 
while it is but too certain that the 
export of the necessaries of life has in- 
creased enormously, For instance, the 
export of sheep, thirty-six fold ; swine 
sixty-five fold ; oxen three-fold ; bacon, 
&c. sixteen fold; wheat forty fold ; 
oats six fold ; while the average quan- 
tities retained for consumption in Ire- 
land decreased thus :—~ Wine as 2 to 1 ; 
cotton wool 16 to 1 ; silk 92 to 1; un- 
wrought iron 31 to 1; foreign spirits 56 
to 1. These are about the proportions 
in round numbers of the increase and 
decrease of the different articles of trade. 

The import, consisting altogether 
of articles of food, (excepting horses 
and mules, which we are not yet ob- 
liged to eat in Ireland,) into the port 
of Liverpool in 1832, was estimated 
at about four millions and a half. 
This fully agrees with the fact so 
often stated in the Poor Inquiry we 
before noticed, that if the family have 
only straw for one bed, it is given to the 
pig. “How fond they must be of 
bacon !” say our English readers. But 
what says the next sentence in the re- 
port? They never eat the pig ; they 
export him, to get money to pay the 
rent. So much for the superfluous 
luxury proved by the export trade of 
poor Ireland. 

We think we have said enough to 
shew that trade in the abstract is not 
necessarily a benefit to the country : 
that exports are not necessarily a proof 
of comfort: and that Ireland affords 
ample illustration of both these posi- 
tions, One word more as to what is 
the state of Ireland. It is the state of 
a country exporting nine millions worth 
of the necessaries of life, which have 
given employment to the smallest pos- 
sible portion of her population, and 
importing eight millions worth of ma- 
nufactures, which have given employ- 
ment to the greatest possible number of 
the population of other countries, and 
can give none to her’s; and one million 
worth of money, which, asitis proved not 
to remain in the country, as money is 
visibly not encreasing, must be exported 
again in the form of the rent-rolls of 
absentees, It is worse than the state 
of a man who has given £90 worth of 
goods, and received for them £80 
worth of other goods, and £10 in 
money, and is afterwards deprived of 
that money by a pick-pocket. 
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The immense exports of Ireland are 
the consequence of the productive 
powers and capacities of the country, 
acted upon by the necessity under 
which the peasantry labour of depriving 
themselves of the necessaries of life, to 
supportthe extravagance of the fashion- 
ables of Alimacks, and the profligates of 
Naples. The exports of a country are, 
in such a case, to be taken only as a 
proof of what she might be. For in- 
stance, let us suppose one or two al- 
terations in the state of Ireland to have 
been effected. We do not mean to 
undertake to shew how to effect them ; 
but we suppose them effected merely 
to demonstrate what would be really a 
beneficial state of trade to Ireland.— 
We will suppose, first, that the present 
exports and imports remained, but the 
absentees became resident. Here at 
once we have, as the returns shew, a 
sum of one million sterling, which is 
annually exported in the form of rents 
never to return, saved to the coun- 
try, to be expended in additional im- 
ports. It is not necessary to prove 
that the estimated value of exported 
goods is always received as imports, 
either as money or goods ; and there- 
fore that when the import of goods 
into a country falls short of the exports 
the difference must be imported as 
money. In a country then, whose 
trade is in a natural state, if we find 
this disproportion of import to export, 
or this import of money, continuing for 
years together, we conclude that an ac- 
cumulation of coim has taken place in 
the country ; but when we find the con- 
trary is the fact, we say the trade of 
that nation is in an unnatural and 
ruinous state. We will suppose this 
re-export of money, as we will call it, 
checked and converted into its legi- 
timate course, to increase the import 
of goods. This would be one step in 
the improvement of Ireland, and would 
add one million’s worth of comfort to 
her peasantry. It is probable, how- 
ever, considering the absolute starva- 
tion prevailing among the very persons 
who are obliged to export the food of 
themselves and their children, that the 
first mode in which the improvement 
would appear, would be the reduction 
of the export trade, and the consump- 
tion of the provisions at home. This, 
however, would be one great step 
gained in removing the distress and 


f 


pauperism of the island. The next 
would be to encourage manufactures ; 
and one means of doing this would be 
to raise each article of raw material at 
present exported, one stage in manu- 
facture at atime. It is surprising 
what a difference this would make ;— 
an article which has employed 10 
hands in one stage, will frequently 
employ, and therefore support, 50 in 
the next. But it will be said, “as this 
is against the interest of England, she 
will not suffer it.” We reply, a great 
deal might be done without interfering 
with England ; and with respect to 
the rest, we say, what do we hear of 
an united kingdom, and an imperial 
parliament, if one portion of this king- 
dom, and one constituent of this parlia- 
ment, is to treat the rest like distant 
colonies, whose interests were merely 
subservient to her’s, and whose trade 
is only to be suffered so far as it was 
beneficial to her, and injurious to 
thein ? 

To conclude this subject, we would 
wish to see Ireland in such a state, 
that the ruinous necessity for obtaining 
money by the sale of necessaries would 
cease ; the landlords fulfil their duty to 
society ; the export trade be changed 
from food and raw material to highly 
wrought articles of luxury ; and the 
former export applied, first, to the re- 
lief of her population, and the surplus, 
if any, which we doubt, applied to the 
support of an increased population— 
while the new export would produce an 
import of such comforts as could not be 
obtained at home. Ina word, we would 
wish to see the trade of Ireland similar 


to that of England—not the reverse of 


it. True it is, that England would 
suffer by this, as she would want those 
necessaries which we should then enjoy, 
and be obliged to pay a higher price 
for them, or get them elsewhere ; but 
she would only lose what she should 
never have had; and this would not 
only be fair and just, but we say that 
anything else is unfair and unjust. 

Our limits will not permit us to 
enter upon the next branch of the 
work—the “statements connected with 
the trade, &c. of the British possessions 
in India, and with China. We find 
from them that above thirty-one mil- 
lion pounds of tea were imported into 
the United Kingdom in 1833, making 
about | Ib. 2 oz. per annum, to each 
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individual of the population. This 
article of import is on the increase. 
The British trade is much larger than 
any other which China possesses, and 
the value of the whole export trade of 
China to England averages about four 
millions, and the whole import into 
China from England, about one-eighth 
of that sum. So much for the self- 


importance of the Celestial Empire. ° 


Oar regard for this same Celestial 
Empire makes us observe with sorrow 
that her sons have imbibed a passion 
for that atrocious drug, opium, which 
is increasing to such an extent, that 
the consumption of opium in China in 
1833, was nearly four-fold what it had 
been seventeen yeurs before, and 
amounted actually to about thirteen 
million dollars in value. Hence it is, 
no doubt, that the Chinese are always 
represented with their eyes almost shut. 

The next division of the work com- 
prises “ prices, rates of wages, and local 
statistics.” It will not be in our power 
to give any thing like an idea of the 
vast body of useful imformation con- 
tained under this head. We can only 
give a few of the titles to shew the na- 
ture of the tables, and briefly note some 
remarkable particalars, Among the 
most valuable of these statements, are 
those which display the management 
of particular public institutions, as re- 
gards expenses, &c. Among these we 
find the following: “ A statement of 
prices paid for various articles of food, 
clothing, and household stores, bought 
for the use of the Royal Hospital at 
Greenwich, and for Bethlem Hospital ; 
together with the prices of bowel and 
meat, bought by the Commissariat de- 
partment ; and the rates of wages paid 
to artizans at Greenwich Hospital—in 
each year, from 1815 to 1833 in- 
clusive’—* An account shewing the 
prices of various kinds of provisions, 
and other articles, in the markets of 
London, in the months of January and 
July of each year, from 1813 to 1833 
inclusive—* An account shewing the 


prices at which the principal articles of 


oe and victualling stores have 
een purchased for the use of the 
navy, in the year 1832, stating whether 
by contract or otherwise. 

In the statement of the prices of 
British grain in Kent, from the year 
1687 to 1781, we were surprised to 
find that there has been little per- 
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ceptible alteration in those prices. 
From the statement of the prices of 
butter at Belfast, Dublin, and Water- 
ford, in each year from 1813 to 18382, 
inclusive, it appears thaf in 1825, but- 
ter was 10 per cent. dearer in Dublin 
and Belfast, than for many years be- 
fore, or any year since. But this was 
not the case in Waterford. The 
price: of butter has been steadily de- 
creasing in the two es towns, and 
rather increasing in the last. These 
facts are not so much worthy of atten- 
tion in themselves, as in displaying 
how much valuable instruction may be 
afforded to the practical legislator, and 
information to the speculative mer- 
chant, from the study of a work like 
that before us. 

We shall give a few more titles of 
tables, to shew the character of this 
branch of the work: “ A statement 
shewing the wholesale and retail prices 
of various articles of provisions, and the 
rates of wages paid to labourers and 
handicrafts-men, in the city of London- 
derry, in each year from 1821 to 1832 
inclusive”—* A statement of the wages 
of labour in the town of Manchester, 
and the other principal seats of the 
cotton manufacture ; with an account 
of the prices of sundry articles of pro- 
visions, in the years from 1810 to 1825” 
—*“ Schedule of the number of persons 
of various ages, distinguishing males 
from females, employed in 43 cotton 
mills in Manchester ; the average clear 
weekly earnings of each age and sex 
the per centage which each age and 
sex bears to the whole number em- 
ployed ; and the per centage of the 
total of each age, relatively to the 
gross total employed.” We find that 
the population of Sheffield has been 
doubled since 1800 ; and it is remark- 
able, that though the numbers of pau- 
pers have rather increased during that 
period, this increase bears no propor- 
tion to that of the population, and the 
actual expense of supporting them has 
greatly diminished. Among these 
returns we find the following : “ State- 
ment of the prices of saws, and of the 
materials used in the manufacture 
thereof, with the rate of wages paid to 
workmen, and the number of workmen 
and manufacturers employed in that 
branch of manufacture, in the town 
of Sheffield, together with the price of 
provisions in that town.” This return 
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relates to various periods from 1786 to 
1833. “ Statement of the daily wages 
of various mechanics, and of the retail 
prices of various articles of provisions 
and household stores,:in the city of 
Glasgow, in each year from 1810 to 
1819, and in 1831.” The statements 
connected with the Leicestershire 
hosiery trade are of great importance, 
as illustrating the view we have taken 
of the raw material trade of Ireland. 
Here we see one small county, by one 
branch of manufacture, producing, when 
in full work, above a million’s worth 
annually, and (the price of the raw ma- 
terial being only six tenths) obtaining by 
this manufacture upwards of £400,000 
wu year, as wages for its labouring popu- 
lation. It is to be observed also, that 
the price of this article of trade has 
since that period risen above 20 per 
cent. 

We regret that our limits will not 
enable us to notice any other of the 
numerous and valuable tables in this 
portion of the work, except two; one 
of which shews that the turnpike roads 
in England would, if so laid out, ex- 
actly go round the world; and the 
other, that upwards of eleven thousand 
acts of parliament have been enacted 
in the present century!! Most justly, 
indeed, is this last entitled “a gross 
total.” 

The next. portion of the work com- 
prises the returns of population. We 
shall not trouble our readers at any 
great length with this subject. It ap- 
pears that the proportion of families 
employed in agriculture, in England, 
Scotland, and Wales, has been con- 
siderably diminished since the year 
1811. The proportion in trade have 
also diminished, but not so much, while 
those contained in the comprehensive 
class of “ others,” have increased enor- 
mously. In 1811 the centesimal pro- 
portions were nearly these—agricul- 
ture, 34 ; trade, &e. nearly 46 ; others, 
19. In 1831—agriculture, 27 ; trade, 
&c. 43 ; others, 29. This statement ap- 
plies only to England. The proportions 

of “ others”in Wales isthe same, but of 
those in trade and agriculture, exactly 
reversed. The proportion of “ others” 
in Scotland, is greater than in England 
or Wales ; those in trade and agricul- 


ture are much the same as in England. 
We find the population of England, 
in 1831, was a little above 13 millions ; 
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consisting of above two million seven 
hundred thousand families, in upwards 
of one million nine hundred thousand 
houses, upon thirty-one million seven 
hundred thousand acres. Of these, the 
males were to the females as 63 to 67 
nearly. The population of Wales was 
eight hundred and six thousand ; con- 
sisting of one hundred and sixty-six 
families, in a hundred and fifty-five 
thousand houses, upon four million 
seven hundred thousand acres. The 
yopulation of Scotland above two mil- 
Sees comprising five hundred thou- 
sand families, in three hundred and 
seventy thousand houses, on about 
twenty million and a half acres. 

The population of Ireland is about 
seven millions and a half; comprising 
nearly one million four hundred thou- 
sand families, in rather more than the 
same number of houses; number of 
acres not stated. Several very curious 
results might be deduced from the 
tables, stating the ages of persons of 
each sex, and in each kingdom. For 
instance, we find that in Ulster the 
proportion of old persons is greater 
than in any other province in Ireland ; 
and from the tables of mortality for 
eighteen years, we find the proportion 
of persons who die under one year old, 
is to those between one and two years 
old among males, about four to one ; 
females about three to one. And these 
again to those between two and three 
years old, as thirteen to seven in the 
one case, and twelve to seven in the 
other. 

The mortality diminishes rapidly, 
till the twelfth year, during the whole 
of which time it is greater among 
males ; but about that period it turns, 
and increases gradually to about five- 
and-twenty, when it continues nearly 
stationary, till about sixty ; and during 
this period, to the age of forty-five, it 
is greater among females ; after which 
it turns and becomes greater among 
males, until sixty-five, when it again 
turns, and becomes greater among fe- 
males, which continues to the last, and 
is particularly manifest after ninety ; 
thus proving that the female sex is the 
most disposed to longevity ; as we are 
told by one of the wise men of Go- 
tham that all who die at a given age, 
must have lived to that age. 

It will, no doubt, be interesting to 
those few who happen to have got 


into such snug nooks “upon this same 
foot-ball the earth,” as to induce them 
to wish to stay here as long as possi- 
ble, to be informed that the counties 
of Aberdeen in Scotland, Pembroke 
in Wales, and the north riding of 
York in England, are the most famous 
for the longevity of their inhabitants, 
and among these Aberdeen holds the 
highest place. 


It is a remarkable fact, that the 


number of male infants baptized, uni- 
formly appears considerably greater 
than that of females, although the total 
number of the female population is, in 
every instance, greater than that of 
the male. This anomaly is explained 
by the great mortality among the males 
under the age of thirteen. 

There were more marriages in the 
year 1825 than in any preceding, or 
the two or three following years; and, 
as might be expected, more births in 
the year 1826; but it is remarkable, 
that in this year there were more 
deaths than in any year preceding or 
subsequent. These last facts only re- 
fer to England and Wales. 

It is a remarkable, and almost un- 
accountable fact that, throughout the 
three decennial periods, from 1800 to 
1830, the population in England and 
Wales has increased at a much greater 
rate than could be inferred from, or 
explained by, a comparison of the 
births with the burials. This will ap- 
pear yet more remarkable when we 
consider that to the burials we are to 
add the immense number both of vo- 
luntary and involuntary emigrants. 
The only mode by which it can be 
accounted for is, by supposing a still 
greater immigration of foreigners; but 
this fact we should not, otherwise, 
have supposed to exist. The propor- 
tion of deaths to the whole population 
appears to have been decreasing up to 
the year 1811, after which it has con- 
tinued nearly stationary, and averages 
about one in fifty-one. Taking the 
decennial periods before mentioned, 
the proportion of burials was least in 
that from 1810 to 1820. 

In the returns of the numbers, abso- 
lute and relative, of illegitimate chil- 
dren, in 1830, in England and Wales, 
it is a curious fact, that the smallest 
proportion of such, to other children 
appeared in Surrey, and the next so in 
Middlesex, London included. (This, 
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however, can be accounted for without 
the supposition of a superior degree of 
morality in the metropolis ;) and the 
greatest proportion in England in Lan- 
caster and Hereford. We were grieved 
tosee that ourneighboursthe Welsh bear 
in this respect an exceeding bad charac- 
ter; the proportion in England being 
one in twenty, while that in Wales is 
one in thirteen. The worst part of 
England has one in thirteen, while one 
county in Wales (Radnor) actually 
displays one in seven! 

We shall next notice a valuable ta- 
ble, giving an “ Abstract of christen- 
ings and burials in the various parishes 
of London and Westminster, and in 
the out-parishes in Middlesex and 
Surrey, comprehended within the bills 
of mortality, stating the different dis- 
eases whereby the deaths have been 
caused, in each year from 1820 to 
1833, inclusive.” Our limits will not 
permit us to notice more than a few of 
the most remarkable diseases ; but we 
cannot help expressing our opinion, 
that much valuable information, and 
many a conclusions might be 
derived by medical men from these 
tables, by comparing the progress of 
each disease, as well as observing those 
that were contemporaneous, or the re- 
verse ; and it is also possible that some 
of the phenomena occurring in such 
investigation might be explained by 
other parts of the work, showing the 
circumstances of the people at the pe- 
riod. Consumption appears to have 
increased in 1823, and to have then 
remained stationary till ’29; since 
when it has been decreasing. Convul- 
sions were steadily decreasing, during 
the whole period: the different kinds 
of dropsy, especially that in the brain, 
increasing ; erysepilas, typhus, palsy, 
ossification of the heart, scarlet fever, 
and rheumatism, increasing. Common 
fevers, small-pox, sudden deaths, and 
measles, rather decreasing. The years 
1831, ’32, and ’33 are remarkable from 
the fact, that a great number of com- 
mon disorders totally disappeared ; for 
instance, teething, the deaths by which 
annually averaged nearly 500, was not 
fatal in a single instance in the years 
1831 and 32. The same holds true 
in 1832 of still-births ; of which there 
was not in that year one, while in 
every year before and since they had 
averaged above nine hundred!! There 





was not an instance of death by palsy, 
or eruptive diseases in those years. 
Deaths by accident were nearly desis 
in the year 1832. On the other hand, 
other diseases, particularly those re- 
lating to the stomach, increased enor- 
mously in those years; among these, 
of course cholera holds a fearfully 
distinguished place. Enlargement of 
the heart appears to have been un- 
known previous to 1824, and contrac- 
tion of the heart previous to 1826 ; 
from which period both increased ra- 
pidly, till 1831, when they disappeared 
altogether. We find, during the last 
three years many verdicts, “ Died b 

the visitation of God.” Sudden deaths 
appear to have been steadily diminish- 
ing; but, as apoplexy hus been in- 
creasing, the fact probably may be, 
that the death has been accounted for, 
and entered under the latter title: In 
1825, we find two cases of “broken 
heart ;” this year, it will be remember- 
ed, was famous for ruinous specula- 
tions. We shall close these observa- 
tions with the melancholy fact, that 
suicides are on the increase, and ave- 
rage, in the district above mentioned, 
above fifty annually. This leads us, 
naturally, to the next division of our 
subject, the annals of crime. 

From these returns we find that, in 
England and Wales, Lancashire stands 
unrivalled, (with the exception of Mid- 
dlesex,) for the number of crimes com- 
mitted in it; displaying nearly double 
the number in any other county—near- 
ly treble that of any except York. 
We do not mean to draw any inference 
from the fact we are about to state— 
but it is a curious coincidence that this 
county abounds with Roman Catholic 
priests—Jesuits and popish seminaries, 
In unexampled multitudes. We do not 
pretend to say whether it is to this, or 
to its vicinity to Ireland, or to both 
causes combined, that it owes its un- 
enviable superiority in crime. In 
this list our Welsh friends will find a 
subject for pride, which may justly 
wipe from their recollection the little 
secret we were obliged to tell of them 
a while ago. We find the returns from 
the Welsh counties shewing units and 
tens, where the English counties show 
hundreds and thousands. It would 
really appear, that the beauties of na- 
ture, and the pure air of mountain 
scenery, had a beneficial effect on the 
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mind ; for next, in innocence, to the 
Welsh counties, are, Cumberland and 
its neighbours. Crime appears, upon 
the whole, to be increasing much more 
rapidly than the population, This in- 
crease, we are sorry to say, has been 
rather on the part of the fair sex. The 
total committed for trial in England 
and Wales, in 1833, was 20,072 ; the 
total convicted, 14,446 ; sentenced to 
death, 931; executed, 33. The last 
two totals display the necessity of an 
alteration in our criminal law; as, of all 
the incentives to crime, none is equal in 
efficacy to the uncertainty of punish- 
ment. We cannot avoid connecting 
with this another, which appears in the 
returns for London and Middlesex, 
during twenty-one years, ending 1833. 
The executions, in that period, had 
decreased from 138 in the first seven 
years, to 81 in the last seven; while 
theconvictions had increased from 9000 
in the first period,to 16000 in the latter, 
Transportation appeared to have been 
a favourite punishment during this pe- 
riod. Itis undoubtedly true that tran- 
sportation is to many persons, and espe- 
cially to the lower orders of Irish, in it- 
selfas severe apunishment as death ; but 
when we say this, we would be under- 
stood to mean transportation considered 
in itself alone, and not as surrounded 
with the fascinating attractions with 
which our silly and short-sighted soi- 
dissant philanthropists have contrived 
to clothe it. We have before, and we 
do now, and we will again, for we can- 
not too often, draw the attention ofour 
readers, and implore that of the legis- 
lature, to the monstrous, the criminal 
anomaly, displayed in the treatment of 
prisoners on board our convict ves- 
sels, and in our prisons. We ask, is 
not a legislature answerable for the 
ruin of the moral principles of its citi- 
zens, which so arranges the whole sys- 
tem of its penal establishment, as to 
hold out an increased degree of com- 
fort, and even luxury as areward for an 
increased atrocity of crime? The fact 
is, that while the English pauper lives 
more tolerably than the English la- 
bourer—the suspected thief more com- 
furtably than the pauper—and the con- 
victed felon more luxuriously than the 
suspected thief—the transported felon 
is indulged with viands scarcely at- 
tainable even by our country.gentlemen 
of small fortune. These are the facts, 


for the result of these facts, a result for 
which we fearlessly assert, that the dis- 
gusting pseudo-philanthropy of our 
rulers is responsible, we refer to the 
Poor Law Inquiries in England ; where 
our readers will find that on walking 
into a workhouse, you can generally 
be furnished by the paupers with an ac- 
curate list of the bills of fare attending 


each degree of criminality, and they. 


will tell you to your face that they are 
only waiting for an opportunity to earn 
each superior stage of comfort. 

Prisons were in one extreme when 
they were visited by Mr. Howard ; 
and we have now runinto the opposite ; 
but in the name of all that is just, and 
all that is merciful, let us not longer 
continue to put our wretched criminals 
to death, for attaining one stage of 
crime, and hold out every species of re- 
ward to them for approaching to it as 
nearly as possible. 

Our northern neighbours may well 
be proud of the fact that the total num- 
ber of persons committed for trial in 
the year, inthe whole kingdom of Scot- 
land, does not appear to average two- 
thirds of those in London and Middle- 
sex alone. Among the several coun- 
ties in Scotland, Lanark appears by far 
the worst ; and next to it Edinburgh 
and Renfrew. The list of crimes ap- 
pears much more minute, and in many 
respects very different from that in the 
other parts of the empire, as if the in- 
dictments were very special. Among 
these, for instance, we find an excessive 
exercise of marital authority, which we 
hope is not a common offence, Its 
title is as follows,—* Throwing his wife 
over a window two stories high.” 

In the arrangement of the crimes in 
Ireland, the county of Clare has been, 
for what reason we cannot divine, an- 
nexed to the province of Connaught, 
whereas it really belongs to that of 
Munster. We stated, when connecting 
the quantity of crime existing in Lan- 
cashire with the great prevalence of 
popery in that district, that we would 
shew our readers a similar phenomenon 
in Ireland. We shall subtract the 
county of Clare from the province of 
Connaught, and add it to that of Mun- 
ster, to which it properly belongs, and 
requesting our readers to remember 
that Connaught, Munster, and the 
greater part of Leinster, are chiefly 
popish, and Ulster almost wholly 
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Protestant, we shall give the returns 
of crime for the year 1831 as follows— 
Connaught, 8375; Munster, 3950; 
Leinster, 3062; Ulster, 1334. To 
this great contrast must be added the 
circumstance, that the returns for 
Ulster include nearly the whole num- 
ber of crimes committed, inasmuch as 
the peaceable state of the country, the 
‘etal dhtetien of intimidation, and the 
intelligent and educated character of 
the jurors, render the detection and pu- 
nishment of crime at least as easy as in 
any part of England ; while the con- 
trary of every one of these existing in 
the popish districts, renders the return 
of convictions very small indeed com- 
pared with the crimes actually com- 
mitted. We cannot avoid, while upon 
this subject, calling the attention of 
our readers to a most audacious and 
profligate interference on the part of 
the present government with the course 
of justice, and the rights of property 
and life. Atthe late Spring Assizes, 
the government, directed by Mr. 
O'Connell, sent orders to the crown 
officers throughout the kingdom, not 
to set by any jurors. The consequence 
of which was, that in repeated instances 
the friends and agents of murderers 
were to be seen on the juries which 
were to try them ; and in one instance 
we were ourselves witness to the fol- 
lowing specimen of Whig justice:— 
An individual had excited the atten- 
tion of all present, by going back and 
forward with papers from a murderer 
in the dock, and acting as principal 
agent between him and his attorney 
and counsel. Immediately afterwards, 
this very fellow being put upon the 
jury, fo try his employer, some persons 
expressed their indignation to the 
crown officer, but his reply was, “ I see 
all this as well as you do, but my orders 
are positive, and I dare not disobey 
them.” The consequence of a succes- 
sion of acts of this kind was, as might 
be expected, the total failure of justice 
by the obstinate disagreement of juries ; 
and the repeated spectacle of the mur- 
derer dancing from the jail to the 
court-house, waving his hat in tri- 
umphant answer to the applauding 
shouts of his fellow-miscreants, con- 
scious that his friends and protectors, 
the government, would secure bim 
against any danger. These infamous 
proceedings drew down, as they de- 
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served, the indignant censure of the 
judges of assize. But little did a pro- 
fligate ministry care for their opinions : 
they gained their two points ; the first 
to fulfil the mandates and forward the 
designs of the man whom they de- 
nounced from the throne as an enemy to 
his country.— The second to get a pre- 
tence for raising their guilty heads in 
the legislature, to put forth the lying 
boast that crime was diminishing in 
Ireland. But we shall turn from this 
disgusting specimen of unprincipled 
corruption, which we trust will, with 
many others of the same kind, be soon 
forced upon the attention of the public. 

We shall now proceed briefly to no- 
tice the last division of this great work, 
the statistics of foreign countries. It 
would not be consistent either with our 
limits or our plan, to go with any mi- 
nuteness into these details ; we shall 
therefore only notice a few curious 
facts. It appears from the Russian 
returns, that the nobles in St. Peters- 
burgh, form about one-tenth of the 
a that they are nearly one- 
nalf as numerous as the servants ; al- 
most equal to the whole military force ; 
more numerous than the burghers ; and 
four times the number of either the 
merchants or the artizans!!! No won- 
der Petersburgh is called a nodle city, 
nor were we at all surprised to find that 
out of an import trade into the Russian 
ports, of near eight millions annually, 
considerably above eighty-two thousand 
a-year was expended in Champagne; 
upwards of sixty-nine thousand a-year 
in precious stones; a hundred and fif- 
teen thousand a-year in coffee ; upwards 
of two hundred and fifty-five thousand 
a-year in silk; and above a million in 
sugar. The number of manufactories 
in Russia, has more than doubled be- 
tween the years 1812 and 1824, 

The whole population of the Danish 
empire is not equal to that of Ulster, 
and yet she possesses nearly four 
thousand ton of shipping. 

In the “Statement of the several 
charges of a public nature, borne re- 
spectively by a national and a foreign 
vessel of three hundred tons’ burden, 
upon entering and clearing from the 
port of Bordeaux,” we find a remark- 
able difference made in favour of 
Great Britain—the total. expenses of 
a national vessel being £56. 19s. 10d. ; 

ofa British vessel, from British port in 
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Europe, £57 14s. 10d. ;—while a 
foreign vessel not from British port in 
Europe, is charged £88 18s. id., ex- 
clusive of consular fees. 

We were surprised to find that the 
operative population of the town of 
Lyons exceeded a hundred and six 
thousand—among which there were 
35000 silk manufacturers ; considerably 
above 8000 shoemakers ; 6000 tailors ; 
4600 hatters; 1100 jewellers; and 
1050 hair-dressers. We find that 171 
ewt. of cod fish were in one year ex- 
ported from Marseilles to Cayenne. 
This may be on the principle of bring- 
ing the mountain to Mahomet; but 
we cannot help thinking the more na- 
tural and useful way would have been 
to bring the Cayenne to the cod-fish. 

The average consumption of wine in 
Naples annually, is about a tun to four 
men ! 

An important dissension appears to 
exist at Venice, between the ecclesias- 
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tics and the municipal authorities, with 
respect to the important fact, as to 
whether the population is increasing, 
or the opposite, since the census of 
1811, which estimated it at 112,000— 
the ecclesiastics stating its present 
population to be 120,000, while the 
municipal authorities assert it to be 
only 100,000. It would be amusing 
to trace the causes and motives of this 
discrepancy. 

We were glad to find that emigra- 
tion from Ireland was rather decreas- 
ing during the interval from 1827 to 
1834. That from Scotland has in- 
creased ; and that from England nearly 
trebled, during this period. 

We shall close our remarks on this 
most important work, with one obser- 
vation, that we do not know any class 
of society who may not derive informa- 
tion and amusement from some portion 
of it, while to many, its pages would 
form a most valuable study. 





MEMOIRS OF SIR WILLIAM TEMPLE.* 


Tue name of Sir William Temple has 
been so associated in our minds from 
early years, with every thing that is 
polished, elegant, and classical in cha- 
racter, that it is with pleasure we select 
out of the reams of biographical rubbish 
that dishonours the press of our day, 
the memoir at the head of this article. 

It has made substantial additions to 
our previous knowledge of the subject 
of the memoir; and notwithstanding 
some inaccuracies, both in matter, and 
style, and that too many of the “nuge 
canore” are scattered over his pages, we 
deem the author entitled to the thanks 
of the reading public, both for the ad- 
ditional light te has thrown on Sir 
William Temple’s private habits and 
character, and for the strain of good 
political feeling, and, what is far better, 
of religious feeling that distinguishes 
the work. 

Swift, who knew Sir William Temple 


well in the latter years of his patron's 
life, has described him as a person of the 
greatest wisdom, justice, liberality, po- 
liteness, and eloquence of his age and 
station ; the true lover of his country, and 
one that deserved more from it, for his 
eminent public services, than any man 
before or since; besides, his great de- 
serving of the commonwealth of learn- 
ing, having been usually esteemed the 
most accomplished writer of his time.+ 
The Hon. Charles Boyle also, after- 
wards Earl of Orrery, and nephew of 
the celebrated Robert Boyle, speaks of 
him as the most accomplished writer 
of his age, whom he never thought of 
without calling to mind the happy lines 
of Lucretius— 
Quem tu dea tempore in omni, 
Omnibus ornatum voluisti excellere rebus, 

—a character which he adds, “I dare 
say Memmius did not better deserve 
than Sir William Temple.” Notwith- 


* Memoirs of the Life, Works, and Correspondence of Sir William Temple, Bart. 
By the Right Hon. Thomas Peregrine 
Longman, 1836. 

7 + — of Swift, by Sir Walter Scott, from a memorandum copied by Thomas 
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standing these panegyries, it is but too 
true that neither his writings nor his 
life are generally known. His style 
has been a favourite theme with 
writers on English literature ; his po- 
litical and diplomatic character—which 
latter is every way peculiar and well 
worthy of intimate acquaintance—has 
been the subject of much _ historical 
praise; his works are on the shelves 
of every library—and yet neither they 
nor his character are by any means 
generally known. It is justly said by 
his present biographer, that an in- 
corrupt statesman in the days of 
Charles the Second, a diplomatist who 
rejected deceit and intrigue, a writer 
who gave elegance and harmony to 
the English language, assuredly de- 
serves that his actious should be re- 
corded, and his writings perused. 

It is a singular fact that the first 
memoir of Sir William Temple was 
written, not by a countryman of his 
own, but by a Frenchman — Abel 
Boyer, a Protestant refugee from 
France, with whose grammar and dic- 
tionary we were acquainted in our 
school-boy days. Lady Gifford, how- 
ever, the sister of Temple, seems to 
have been the first who gave to the 
public any of the particulars of his 
private life; but even her memoir, 
which was prefixed to an edition of 
his works, published in 1731, was 
prepared for publication by omitting 
all that related to his “more private 
life.” 

Temple’s present biographer has, 
through the medium of the Rev. Robert 
Longe, into the hands of whose father, 
the Rev. John Longe, late vicar of 
Coddenham, in Sussex, the MS. me- 
moir by Lady Gifford, and other 
papers relative to Temple and his 
works, had come, furnished us with 
much valuable and interesting materials, 
on which the former biographical 
memoirs of Temple were silent. 

Mr. Courtenay has shown good 
sense in steering clear of a too com- 
mon fault of our modern biographers, 
that of converting what ought to be 
strictly a biography, into a flimsy and 
superficial “ history of the times.” His 
object is, almost exclusively, to de- 
scribe only those transactions in which 
Temple was personally concerned. 
He is also much to be praised for his 
anxiety to give, on almost all occa- 
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sions, the authorities for his respective 
statements, that the reader may judge 
for himself whether the foundation 
will bear the superstructure. He gives 
as the result of his experience, what 
every one, we believe, can confirm 
who is conversant with historical and 
political writers, be they of what age, 
country, or language they may, that 
even the most honest and veracious 
are not to be depended on for matters 
of fact, where they make an averment, 
and give no authority for it. In such 
cases there is too often an equal chance 
whether the averment be false or true. 
If founded on an unnamed document, 
there is a high probability that that 
document will bear another construc- 
tion ; and he who, writing of matters 
that occurred before he was born, con- 
ceals from his readers the ground of 
his notions or his belief, may be justly 
suspected of caring more for establish- 
ing his own views, than for the truth 
of the matter. 

William Temple was born at Black- 
friars in London, in the year 1628. 
The family of which he represented a 
younger branch, had long been seated 
at Temple-hall, in Leicestershire, and 
the head of it was one of the first 
baronets. The earlier genealogy of 
the house, which pretended to the 
most ancient nobility, may be left to 
the heralds, but so much of its history 
may be given as illustrates the con- 
nections and opinions of those who 
stood nearest to the subjects of the 
present memoir. The most indepen- 
dent mind takes an impression from a 
father, and is often imperceptibly af- 
fected by occurrences in the life of a 
grandsire. 

The grandfather of Sir William 
Temple, who bore the same name, and 
was knighted, was secretary to Sir 
Philip Sidney, to whom he had pre- 
viously dedicated two treatises in ele- 
gant Latin. After the hero’s death he 
acted in the same capacity with Robert 
Devereux, the solani Earl of 
Essex, whom he is said to have ac- 
companied to Ireland when Lord 
Lieutenant. That he served in Ire- 
land is the more probable, because 
after the death of Essex, in 1600, he 
retired into that country, and became 
afterwards a master in Chancery, Pro- 
vost of Trinity College in Dublin, and 
representative of that city in Parlia- 
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ment. Thus commenced the connec- 
tion of the Temples with Ireland. 
The son of this Sir William, Sir John 
Temple, Knight, was Master of the 
Rolls, and a Privy Councillor in that 
country, and in much confidence with 
the Earl of Leicester, Lord-Lieutenant. 
His history of the Irish Rebellion of 
1641, is still a work of some repute. 

He hed married a sister of the 
learned Dr. Henry Hammond, rector 
of Penshurst, in Kent, the well-known 
seat of the Sidneys. Under this cele- 
brated divine ook zealous adherent of 
Charles I. William Temple, the eldest 
son of their marriage, received his 
early education. When Hammond 
was driven from his living by the par- 
liamentary government, Temple was 
sent to a school at Bishop-Storford. 
Here he learned all the Latin and 
Greek he ever knew. His Latin he 
retained, but he often regretted the 
loss of his Greek. After an interval 
of two years, occasioned by the un- 
settled state of affairs, he went at the 
age of seventeen, to Emmanuel College 
in Cambridge, where he was under the 
tuition of Dr. Ralph Cudworth, author 
of “The Intellectual system of the 
World.” At this time the fortunes 
of Sir John Temple were very low ; 
but he chose to spare in any thing 
rather than what might tend to the 
advantage of his children in their 
breeding and education. 

In searching amongst the Longe 
papers at Coddenham, Mr. Courtenay 
found many of the original letters 
written by the future wife of Sir Wil- 
liam Temple, previous to their mar- 
riage. Some of these are charming, 
and give quite a zest to the book. 
Amongst the number of Dorothy Os- 
borne’s devoted admirers, we beg to 
enrol ourselves, together with our 
author. There is so much good sense, 
good feeling, and good old genuine 
English in these letters—the produc- 
tion of a girl about two and twenty 
years of age—that while reading them, 
(and we have read many of them more 
than once,) we could not avoid a sigh 
of regret in thinking how very, very 
few of the dames of our own day could, 
notwithstanding the boasted march of 
intellect, and their superfluity of “ ac- 
complishments,” forgotten or laid aside 
almost as soon as acquired, write, 
think, or feel any thing like these 


artless effusions. They are so natural 
—shew such good plain sense, and 
downright English (or rather once 
English) feeling. 

The attachment between this fasci- 
nating girl and Temple, for a long 
time threatened “ never to run smooth.” 
It stood long “upon the choice of 
friends,” which the bard of Avon enu- 
merates amongst the too frequent oh- 
stacles in “the course of true love.” 
Lady Giffard, in speaking of this, says, 
“the accidents for seven years of that 
amour, might make a history, and the 
letters that passed between them, a 
volume. To say nothing of Ais writ- 
ing, which all the world has since been 
made judge of, I never saw any thing 
more extraordinary than her’s.” The 
most ordinary topic, as Mr. Courtenay 
observes, is handled with a confident 
frankness, and an ease that is truly de- 
lightful. The style is at once graphical 
and correct, and evidently conceived 
in ane and truth. Occasionally 
even political allusions appear intro- 
duced most simply and unpretendingly 
—“refreshing in these republican times 
to a friend of our ancient monarchy.” 
Our readers will, we believe, thank us 
for some extracts from them. It was 
in the Isle of Wight, immediately after 
his leaving the University of Cam- 
bridge, that Temple first met with 
Miss, or, according to the etiquette of 
that day, Mrs. Dorothy Osborne. Her 
father, Sir Peter Osborne, had been 
appointed Governor of Guernsey by 
Charles the First. She was with her 
brother on the way to St. Maloes, to 
join her father: and Temple accom- 
panied them to France. The King 
was now in imprisonment, under the 
surveillance of Colonel Hammond, in 
the Isle of Wight, and young Osborne 
was so indignant at seeing the King 
imprisoned, and treated by the Gover- 
nor so unlike what was due to him, 
that he stepped back, after his tra- 
velling companions were gone before 
him out of the inn, and wrote with a 
diamond on the window—* And Haman 
was hanged upon the gallows he had pre- 
pared for Mordecai.” 

The adventurous cavalier had no 
sooner rejoined his companions than 
he was seized and brought back to the 
governor: his sister Dorothy took the 
offence upon herself, and the loyal 
friends were suffered to depart. The 
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wit and loyalty thus displayed by a 
young lady of much personal attrac- 
tion, and only in her twentieth, or one 
and twentieth year, was not lost upon 
William Temple. In France, where he 
stayed some time with her, they formed 
a lasting attachment. He proceeded 
on his travels through France, Holland, 
Flanders, and Germany, and was se- 
parated from the object of his love for 
a length of time. The following are 
extracts from their correspondence— 
more instructive than the generality of 
love-letters ; 


« T have been reckoning up how many 
faults you lay to my charge in your last 
letter, and I find I am severe, unjust, 
unmerciful, and unkind' Ome! How 
should one do to mend all those! ’Tis 
work for an age; and I fear that I shall 
be so old, before I am good, that ’twill 
not be considerable to any body but my- 
self whether I amsoornot. . .. . 
You ask me how I pass my time here. 
I can give you a perfect account, not 
only of what I do for the present, but 
what I am likely to do this seven years, 
if I stay here so long. I rise in the 
morning, reasonably early, and before 
I am ready I go round the house, till 
I am weary of that, and then into the 
garden, till it grows too hot for me. I 
then think of making me ready; and when 
that’s done 1 go into my father’s cham- 
ber; from thence to dinner, where my 
cousin Molle and I sit in great state in 
a room, and at a table that would hold a 
great many more, After dinner we sit 
and talk till Mr. P. comes in question, 
and then I am gone. The heat of the 
day is spent in reading or working; and 
about six or seven o’clock I walk out 
into a common that lies hard by the 
house, where a great many young 
wenches keep sheep and cows, and sit 
in the shade singing of ballads. I go to 
them and compare their voices and beauty 
to some ancient shepherdesses that I have 
read of, and find « vast difference there ; 
but trust me, I think these are as in- 
nocent as those could be. I talk to them, 
and find they want nothing to make 
them the ha; piest people in the world, 
but the knowledse that they are so. 
Most commonly while we are in the 
middle of our discourse, one looks about 
her and spies her cows going into the 


corn, and then away they all run as if 


they had wings at their heels. I that 


am not so nimb'e stay behind, and when 
I see them driving home their cattle, 
it is time for 


think me to return too. 
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When I have supped I go into the gar- 
den, and so to the side of a small river 
that runs by it, where I sit down and 
wish you with me—(you had best say 
this is not kind neither.) In earnest, it 
is a pleasant place, and would be more 
so to me if I had your company, as I sit 
there some times till I am lost with think- 
ing; and were it not for some cruel 
thoughts of the crossness of my fortune, 
that will not let me sleep there, I should 
forget there were such a thing to be done 
as going to bed.” 


* * * 


“When we have tried all ways to 
happiness, there is no such thing to be 
found but in a mind conformed to one’s 
condition, whatever it be, and in not aim- 
ing at any thing that is either impossible 
or improbable ; all the rest is but vanity 
and vexation of spirit, and I durst pro 
nounce it so from that little knowledge 
I have had of the world, though I had 
not scripture for my warrant. The 
shepherd that bragged to the traveller 
who asked him what weather it was like 
to be, that it should be what weather 
pleased him, and made it good by saying 
that it should be what weather pleased 
God, and what pleased God should please 
him, said an excellent thing in rude 
language, and knew enough to make him 
the happiest person in the world, if he 
made a right use of it. There can be no 
pleasure in a struggling life, and that 
folly which we condemn in an ambitious 
man, that’s ever labouring for that which 
is hardly got, and more uncertainly kept, 
is seen in all according to their several 
humours. In some ’tis covetousness ; in 
others pride; in some a stubbornness of 
nature, that chooses always to go against 
the tide; and in others an unfortunate 
fancy to things that are in themselves 
innocent, till we make them otherwise by 
desiring them too much. Of this sort I 
think you and T.are. We have lived 
hitherto upon hopes so airy, that I have 
often wondered how they could support 
the weight of our misfortunes ; but passion 
gives a strength above nature; we see 
it in mad people, and (not to flatter our- 
selves) ours is but a refined degree of 
madness. What can it be else, to be 
lost to all things in the world, but that 
single object that takes up one’s fancy— 
to lose ail the quiet and repose of one’s 
life in hunting after it, when there is so 
little likelihood. of ever gaining it, and so 
many more probable accidents that will 
infallibly make us miss of it—and (which 
is more than all) it is being mastered by 
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that which reason and religion teach us 
to govern, and in that only gives us a 
pre-eminence above beasts ? This, soberly 
considered, is enough to let us see our 
error, and, consequently, to persuade us 
to redeem it.” 
* * * 

“The lady was in the right—you are 
a very pretty gentleman, and a modest. 
Were there ever such stories as those 
you tell? The best of it is, I believe 
none of them, unless it be that of my 
Lady Newport, which, I must confess, is 
so like her, that if it be not true, ’twas at 
least excellently fancied. But my Lord 
Rich is not caught, though he was near 
it. My Lord Devonshire, whose daugh- 
ter his first wife was, has engaged my 
Lord Warrick to put a stop to the busi- 
ness ; otherwise, I think his present want 
of fortune, and the little sense of honour 
he has, might have been prevailed on to 
marry her. It is strange to see the folly 
that possesses the young people of this 
age, and the liberty they take to them- 
selves. I have the charity to believe they 
appear very much worse than they are, 
and that the want of a court to govern 
themselves by, is in great part the cause 
of their ruin—though that was no perfect 
school of virtue, yet vice there wore her 
mask, and appeared so unlike herself, that 
she. gave no scandal. Such as were 
really as discreet as they seemed to be, 
gave good example, and the eminency of 
their condition made others strive to imi- 
tate them, or, at least they durst not own 
a contrary course. All who had good 
principles and inclinations, were en- 
couraged in them, and such as had 
neither, were forced to put on a hand- 
some disguise, that they might not be out 
of countenance at themselves. It is cer- 
tain, what you say, that where divine or 
human laws are not positive, we may be 
our own judges; no body can hinder us, 
nor is in itself to be blamed. But sure 
it is not safe to take all the liberty is 
allowed us; there are not many that are 
sober enough to be trusted with the 
government of themselves; and because 
others judge us with more severity than 
our indulgence to ourselves will permit, 
it must necessarily follow, that it is safer 
being ruled by their opinion than by our 
own.” 

* » * 


“I confess I have no patience with our 


faiseurs de romance when they make 


women court. It will never enter into 


my head that it is possible any woman 
can love where she is not first loved, and 
much less that, if they could do that, they 
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could have the face to own it. Methinks 
he that writes ('Jilustre Bassa, says well 
in his epistle, that we are not to imagine 
his hero to be less taking than those of 
other romances, because the ladies do not 
fall in love with him whether he will or 
not. It would be an injury to the ladies 
to suppose they would do so, and a 
greater to his hero's civility if he should 
put him upon being cruel to them, since 
he was to love but one. Another fault 
I find in him is the style—it is affected. 
Ambitioned is a great word with him, 
and ignore; my concern, or, of great 
concern, is, it seems, properer than con- 
cernment; and though he makes his 
people say fine handsome things to one 
another, yet they are not easy and vain 
like the French; and there is a bitter 
harshness in some of the discourses, that 
would take to be the fault of a translator 
rather than of an author.” 
* * 7 

« But this is not all; I cannot forbear 
telling you that t’other day he made me 
a visit, and I, to prevent his making 
discourses to me, made Mrs. Goldsmith 
and Jane sit by me all the while; but he 
came better provided than I could have 
imagined—he brought a letter with him 
and gave it me, as one that he had met 
with directed to me—he thought it came 
out of Northamptonshire. I was upon 
my guard, and, suspecting all he said, 
examined him so strictly where he had 
it, before I would open it, that he was 
hugely confounded, and I confirmed that 
it was his. I laid it by, and wished when 
they would have left us, that I might 
have taken notice of it to him. But I 
had forbid it them so strictly before, that 
they offered not to stir, further than to 
look out of window, as not thinking there 
was any necessity of giving us their eyes 
as well as their ears ; but he that thought 
himself discovered, took that time to con- 
fess to me (in a whispering voice, that I 
could hardly hear myself,) that my letter 
(as my Lord Broghill says) was of great 
concern to him, and begged I would read 
it, and give him my answer. I took it up 
presently, as if I had meant it, but threw 
it, sealed as it was, into the fire, and told 
him (as softly as he had spoke to me) I 
thought that the quickest and best way 
of answering it. He sat a while in great 
disorder, without speaking a word, and 
so rose and took his leave. Now what 
think you; shall I ever hear of him 
more? You do not thank me for using 
your rival so scurvily, nor are you jealous 
of him, though your father thinks my 
intentions were not handsome towards 
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you; which, methinks, is another argu- 
ment that one is not to be one’s own 
judge, for I am very confident they were, 
and, with his favor, shall never believe 
otherwise. Iam sure I had no ends to 
serve of my own in what I did—it could 
be no advantage to me, that had firmly 
resolved never to marry ;—but I thought 
it might be an injury to you to keep you 
in expectation of what was never likely 
to be, as I apprehended. Why do I 
enter into this wrangling discourse? Let 
your father think me what he pleases. 
If he ever comes to know me, the rest of 
my actions shall justify me in this; if he 
does not, I'll begin to practise upon him, 
(what you so often preached to me,) to 
neglect the report of the world, and 
satisfy myself in my own innocency. It 
will be pleasinger to you, I am sure, to 
tell you how fond I am of your lock. 
Well, in earnest now, and setting aside 
all compliment, I never saw finer hair, 
nor of a better colour; but cut no more 
of it; I would not have it spoiled for the 
world. If you love me, be careful of it; 
Iam combing, and curling, and kissing 
this lock all day, and dreaming of it all 
night. The ring, too, is very well, only 
a little of the biggest. Send me a 
tortoiseshell one to keep it on, that is a 
little less than that I sent for a pattern. 
I would not have the rule absolutely true 
without exception, that hard hairs are 
illnatured, for then I should be so; but I 
can allow that all soft hairs are good, and 
so are you, or I am deceived as much as 
you are, if you think I do not love you 
enough. Tell me, my dearest, am I? 
You will not be if you think I am not 
yours.” 
a + * 

“In my opinion, those great scholars 
are not the best writers, (of letters, I 
mean—of books, perhaps, they are.) I 
never had, I think, but one letter from 
Sir Tus., but twas worth twenty of any 
body’s else to make me sport. It was 
the most sublime nonsense that in my life 
I ever read, and yet I believe he de- 
scended so low as he could, to come near 
my weak understanding. ‘Twill be no 
compliment after this to say that I like 
your letters in themselves, not as they 
come from one that is not indifferent to 
me, but, seriously, I do, All letters, 
methinks, should be free and easy as our 
discourse—not studied as an oration, nor 
made up of hard words like a charm, ‘Tis 
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an admirable thing to see how some 
people will labour to find out terms that 
obscure a plain sense; like a gentleman 
I know, who would never say, the 
weather grew cold, but that winter began 
to salute us. I have no patience at such 
coxcombs,.and cannot blame an old uncle 
of mine, that threw the stand-dish at his 
man’s head, because he wrote a letter for 
him, when, instead of saying (as his 
master bid him) that he would have writ 
himself, but that he had the gout in his 
hand, he said, that the gout in his hand 
would not permit him to put pen to 
paper. The fellow thought he had 
mended it mightily, and that putting pen 
to paper was much better than plain 
writing.” 

“ There are a great many ingredients 
must go to the making me happy in a 
husband. My cousin Fr * says our 
humours must agree, and to do that, he 
must have that kind of breeding that I 
have had, and used that kind of company ; 
that is, he must not be so mucha country 
gentleman as to understand nothing but 
hawks and dogs, and be fonder of either 
than of his wife; nor of the next sort of 
them, whose time reaches no farther than 
to be justice of peace, and once in his life 
high sheriff, who reads no books but sta- 
tutes, and studies nothing but how to 
make a speech interlarded with Latin, 
that may amaze his disagreeing poor 
neighbours, and fright them rather thau 
persuade them into quietness. He must 
not be a thing that began the world in a 
free school, and was sent from thence to 
the university, and is at his farthest when 
he reaches the inns of court; has no ac- 
quaintance but those of his form in 
those places; speaks the French he has 
picked out of old law books, and admires 
nothing but the stories he has heard of 
the rivals that were kept there before his 
time. He must not be a town gallant 
neither, that lives in a tavern and an or- 
dinary ; that cannot imagine how an hour 
should be spent without company unless 
it be in sleeping; that makes court to 
all the women he sees, thinks they believe 
him, and laughs and is laughed at equally. 
Nor a travelled Monsieur, whose head is 
feathered inside and outside, that can talk 
of nothing but of dances and duels, and 
has courage enough to wear slashes, when 
every body else dies with cold to see him. 
He must not be a fool of no sort, nor 
peevish, nor ill-natured, nor proud, nor 
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corteous; and to all this must be added, 
that he must love me, and I him, as much 
as we are capable of loving. Without 
all this, his fortune, though never so 
great, would not satisfy me; with it a very 
moderate one would keep me from ever 
repenting my disposal.” 

“Here then I declare that you have 
still the same power in my heart that I 
gave you at my last parting; that I will 
never marry any other, and that if ever 
our fortunes will allow us to marry, you 
shall dispose me as you please, but this, to 
deal freely with you, I do not hope for. 
No, it is too great a happiness, and I, that 
know myself best, must acknowledge that 
I deserve crosses and afflictions, but 
can never merit such a blessing. You 
know ’tis not a fear of want that frights 
me; I thank God I never disputed his 
providence, nor I hope never shall; and 
without attributing anything to myself, 
I may acknowledge he has given me a 
mind that can be satisfied within as nar- 
row a compass as that of any person living 
of my rank, but I confess that I have a 
humour will not suffer me to expose my- 
self to people’s scorn: the name of love 
is grown too contemptible by the follies 
of such as have falsely pretended to it, and 
so many giddy people have married upon 
that score, and repented so shamefully af- 
terwards, that no body can do any thing 
that tends towards it without being 
esteemed a ridiculous person ; now as my 
young Lady Holland says, I never pre- 
tended to wit in my life, but I cannot be 
satisfied that the world should think me a 
fool, so that all I can do for you will be 
to preserve a constant kindness for you, 
which nothing shall ever alter or diminish. 
I'll never give you any more alarms by 
going about to persuade you against that 
you have for me, but from this hour will 
live quietly; no more fears, no more 
jealousies, the wealth of the whole world, 
by the grace of God, shall not tempt me 
to break my word with you, nor the im- 
portunity of all the friends I have. Keep 
this as a testimony against me, if ever I 
do, and make me a reproach to them 
by it.” * * * 

+ * * * 

“Who knows what a year may pro- 
duce? If nothing, we are but where we 
were, and nothing can hinder us from 
being at least perfect friends— Adieu.” 


[July 


After many expressions of affection, 
and reference to suspicions entertained 
at Moor Park, &c. of their engage- 
ment— 

‘I shall endeavour and accustom my- 
self to the noise of it, and make it as easy 
to me as I can, though I had much rather 
it were not talked of, till there was an ab- 
solute necessity of discovering it ; and you 
can oblige me nothing more than in con- 
cealing it. I take it very kindly that you 
promise to use all your interest with your 
father, to persuade him to endeavour our 
happiness, and he appears so confident of 
his power that he gives me great hopes. 
Dear, shall we ever be so happy think 
you? Ah! I dare not hope it yet; ’tis 
not want of love gives me these fears, as 
in earnest, I think, nay, I am sure, I love 
you more than ever.” 


She occasionally entertains Temple 
in her letters with a list of her lovers 
or servants, as she styles them, so nu- 
merous as to rival that of Don Juan's 
Leporello. Of all her suitors, the one 
who bore the second place to Temple, 
in her good graces, was no less a per- 
son than the son of the Lord Protector 
Henry Cromwell. It was singu- 
lar he should have become intimate 
with a family so noted for their devoted- 
ness to the royal cause. 

Soon after the viclent dissolution of 
the long parliament by Oliver Crom- 
well, she writes thus to Temple—one 
of the few instances in which politics 
are alluded to in her letters :— 

«« Bless me! what will become of us 
all now? Is not this a strange turn? 
What does my Lord L * think ?— 
Sure this will at least defer your journey. 
Tell me what I must think on’t ; whether 
it be better or worse, or whether you are 
at all concerned in it; for if you are not, 
Iam not. Only if Ihad been so wise as 
to have taken hold of the offer was made 
me of H. C.+ I might have been in a fair 
way of preferment ; for sure they will be 
greater now than ever. Is it true that 
Al. S.{ was so unwilling to the house, 
that the G.§ was fain to take the pains 
to turn him out himself? Well ’tis a 
pleasant world this. If Mr. Pim were 
alive again, I wonder what he would think 
of these proceedings, and whether this 
would appear as great a breach of the pri- 
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vileges of parliament, as the demanding 
the five members. But I shall talk trea- 
sonably by-and-by, if I do not look to 
myself.” 

At length, however, she resolved no 
longer to permit these obstacles, inter- 
posed by her family, to prevent her 
happiness. 

« After a long debate with myself, 
(Oct. 2, 1654,) how to satisfy you, and 
remove that rock, as you call it, which in 
your apprehensions is of so great danger, 
I am at least resolved to let you see that 
I value your affection for me at as high a 
rate as you yourself can set it, and that 
you cannot have more tenderness for me, 
and my interests than I shall ever have 
for yours. The particulars how I intend 
to make this good, you shall know when 
I see you, which since I find them here 
more irresolute in point of time, (though 
not as to the journey itself,) than I hoped 
they would have been, notwithstanding 
your quarrel to me, and the apprehen- 
sions you would make me believe you 
have that I do not care to see you—pray 
come hither and try whether you shall 
be welcome or not.” 
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In this interview, although restricted 
to a few hours, probably all was settled 
and the day fixed. But now, as if to 
give still more interest to a story al- 
ready fit for the ground of a romance, 
the bride was takendangerously ill. So 
serious did the disorder appear, that the 
physicians rejoiced when it appeared 
to be the small-pox. Her attentive 
lover watched the progress of her ill- 
ness, and had the pleasure of seeing her 
recovery ; but the terrible disease, 
which some persons are even now un- 
willing to eradicate, had destroyed the 
beauty which perhaps first attracted 
Temple, though, fortunately, he had now 
had full opportunities of appreciating 
her more durable qualities. He was 
not of a temperament to be quite in- 
sensible to this loss, but he hesitated 
not for a moment, and the faithful pair 
were at last united. They passed the 
first year at the house of a friend in 
the country, where his eldest son was 
born, and they went to reside with his 
father in Ireland. Sir John Temple 
now resided partly in Dublin, partly in 
the county of Carlow,and between these 
two Temple and his wife “ passed five 
years with great satisfaction,” as he al- 
ways expressed, almost wholly in the 
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conversation of his family and friends, 
where there was always a perfect agree- 
ment, kindness, and confidence in 
which Mrs. Temple always participated, 
and became one of the family. When 
in Carlow, where he appears to have 
built a house, Temple took part in all 
country affairs, but neither the conver- 
sation of an agreeable family, nor his 
public duties prevented him from pur- 
suing the studies of his closet ; and he 
traced to the five years thus passed 
quietly in Treland, much of what he 
knew of philosophy and history. 

A remarkable trait in Dorothy Os- 
borne’s character is shewn by an anec- 
dote of her after she became Lady 
Temple :— 

« The critical position of affairs induced 
the Dutch to keep a fleet at sea; and the 
English government hoped to draw from 
that circumstance an occasion of quarrel, 
A yacht was sent for Lady Temple ; the 
captain had orders to sail through the 
Dutch fleet if he should meet it, and to 
fire into the nearest ships until they 
should either strike sail to the Hag which 
he bore, or return his shot so as to make 
a quarrel! He saw nothing of the 
Dutch fleet in going over ; but on his re- 
turn he fell in with it, and fired, without 
warning or ceremony, into the ships that 
were next to him. The Dutch Admiral, 
Van Ghent, was puzzled: he seemed not 
to know, and probably did not know what 
the English captain meant. He there- 
fore sent a boat, thinking it possible that 
the yacht was in distress ; when the cap- 
tain told his orders, mentioning also that 
he had the ambassadress on board. Van 
Ghent himself then came on board, with 
a handsome compliment to Lady Temple; 
and making his personal enquiries of the 
captain, received the same answer as be- 
fore. The Dutchman said he had no or- 
ders upon the pcint, which he rightly be- 
lieved to be still unsettled, and could not 
believe that the fleet, commanded by an 
Admiral, was to strike to the King’s plea- 
sure boat. When the Admiral returned 
to his ship, the captain also, “ perplexed 
enough,” applied to Lady Temple, who 
soon saw that he desired to get out of his 
difficulty by her help; but the wife of Sir 
William Temple called forth the spirit 
which we have seen in Dorothy Osborne, 
« He knew,’ she told the captain ¢ his or- 
ders best, and what he was to do upon 
them, which she left to him to follow as 
he thought fit, without any regard to her 
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or her children.* The Dutch and Eng- 
lish commanders then proceeded each upon 
his own course, and Lady Temple was 
safely landedin England, She was much 
commended for her part, in what had 
passed, and of which she was called upon 
to give an account to Sir Leoline Jenkins, 
the judge of the Admiralty, ‘* When I 
went next to the King’s levee, he began 
to speak of my wife’s carriage at sea, and 
to commend it as much as he blamed the 
captain’s, and said she had showed more 
courage than he; and then (the King 
he must mean,) falling upon the Dutch 
insolence, I said that however matters 
went, it must be confessed that there was 
some merit in my family, since I had made 
the alliance with Holland, and my wife 
was like to have the honor of making the 
war. The King smiled as well as I, 
very glad probably to escape a serious 
conversation with the man whom he de- 
ceived and abandoned, who had found this 
the only way to lure the discourse into 
good humour, and so it ended.’ ” 

But to return to Sir William Temple. 
He was chosen, without his previous 
knowledge, as member of the Irish 
Convention, in 1660, for the county of 
Carlow. His sister, Lady Gifford, 
mentions that he often turned the 
House in the warmest debates, by never 
entering into any of the parties or fac- 
tions; and that a considerable person, 
Sir John Perceval, illustrated his influ- 
ence by observing that he was glad he 
was not a Roman, as he was sure that 
Temple might have persuaded him to 
anything. He was usually selected a 
member of the most important com- 
mittees, and was an active member of 
one appointed to promote the trade of 
Ireland. Amongst its recommenda- 
tions was a navigation act similar to 
what had already passed in the English 
Parliament, and the free exportation of 
wool, in which latter, Panel, who had 
resided much in Ireland, took a lively 
interest. He also took an active part 
in the Act of Settlement, and was one 
of a Committee who Ss a clause 
for the security of the Protestant in- 
terest. The Duke of Ormond, then 
Lord Lieutenant, used to say of him— 
“he was the only man in Ireland, who 
never asked him for any thing.” 

In 1663, Temple removed with his 
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family to England. In 1665,while the 
plague was raging, he resided at Sheen, 
and soon after this he was engaged in 
his first diplomatic mission. 

Not long after King Charles the 
Second declared war against the Dutch, 
Temple, being at Sheen, was disturbed 
one morning at the unseasonable hour 
of four o’clock, by a messenger from 
Lord Arlington. He immediately re- 
paired to London, where Arlington put 
his zeal and friendship to the test by 
asking him whether he would be ready 
in three or four days to go upon an un- 
named and secret service? The pro- 
posed mission was to Munster. Chris- 
topher Bernard Von Ghalen, Bishop 
of Munster, had an implacable hatred 
to the Dutch. He was of a restless 
and ambitious disposition, and had 
made an offer to the English ministry 
to enter the United Provinces with 
20,000 men. Clarendon, then Chan- 
cellor, thought that the advantage of- 
fered, “looked as if it had come from 
Heaven.” The Bishop was encouraged 
to send over aregular envoy. Temple 
started for Brussels, and met the Bishop 
at Caesvelt. Temple’s diplomacy on 
this occasion, gave great satisfaction to 
the ministry ; the plainness, and frank- 
ness which always characterized his po- 
litical character, manifested themselves 
on this occasion. He appears, how- 
ever, to have been “taken-in” by the 
wily ecclesiastic, andto have given him 
credit for plain-dealing and sincerity, 
“for truth, and sincerity, and great 
honor,” to which the Bishop could lay 
little claim, except in appearance. 

The correspondence of Arlington 
with Temple on this occasion, opens to 
us some of the tricks of diplomacy, and 
shews the sense entertained at the 
Biitish court of Temple’s mode of ne- 
gociating. 

“ T need not mind you, (says Arlington 
in one of his letters, ) “ of losing nothing in 
the exterior part, that will be due to 
your character, and the master that sent 
you. Perhaps the troublesome insisting 
on the punctilios therein, may be of better 
use than any of that candor and ingenuity 
(ingenuousness) you so much abound in. 

‘ 7 . . And therefore, not- 
withstanding the ample power given you 
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to hear and know all that passes, yet, 
when upon any transaction, you shall 
come toa conclusion, you must endeavour 
to make none; but by the pretence of 
fresh letters, expose the necessity of 
knowing his Majesty’s pleasure anew. 
And in one word, play this farce as skil- 
fully as you can, which you will the bet- 
ter be enabled to do, when you have en- 
gaged the Bishop to open himself clearly 
to you, declaring you have no instructions 
but to follow those he will give you.” 


In obedience to the orders from Eng- 
land, Temple made a rapid journey 
from Brussels to Munster. He tra- 
velled in the assumed character of a 
Spanish Envoy—but arrived just in 
time to hear the mortifying intelligence 
ofa separate treaty between the Bishop 
and the Dutch! 

But the negociation of “ Tue TripLe 
ALLIANCE” was the most celebrated of 
Temple’s diplomatic achievements. In 
this he showed himself an honest, in- 
genuous, and successful diplomatist.— 
Candour and integrity were the charac- 
teristics of his political life. In the 
honesty and sincerity of his character, 
his merits chiefly consisted. 

The treaties comprising this alliance, 
weretwo. One a treaty of Athenian 
alliance between England and Holland; 
the other a treaty between these two 
powers and Sweden, which forms more 
peculiarly the Triple League. Thisal- 
liance broke the union between France 
and Holland, and was directed in reality, 
as Flassan remarks in his “ Histoire 
generale et raisonneé de la Diplomatic 
Francaise,” against France alone.— 
Temple’s merit in the transaction lay 
chiefly in his bringing the Dutch, by 
the most skilful management, into an 
agreement with England, after an 
estrangement occasioned by a series of 
mutual jealousies and injuries. He in- 
duced the Dutch ministers to take upon 
themselves the serious responsibility 
towards their masters of signing the 
league without instructions from the 
provinces, (as according to the prin- 
ciples of their constitution, the treaty 
should first have been sent by the se- 
veral deputies to their several princi- 
pals for consideration) ; and it was no 
easy matter to do this, in spite of the 
habitual slowness of the Dutch, in so 
short a period, as to prevent all French 
intrigues, and thus to disappoint the di- 
plomacy of Ruvigni and D’Estrades, 
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Lingard, the Roman Catholic historian 
of England, derogates from the merit 
which cotemporary historians have 
ascribed to the treaty of “the Triple 
Alliance,” in which he is supported by 
a French writer, the author of “ Con- 
siderations of Louis XIV.” prefixed to 
Louis’ works. Carrel, in his history of 
the counter-revolution, under Charles 
and James II. while he attributes the 
treaty to a mere desire to obtain money, 
admits that it was negociated by 
Temple with views entirely patriotic. 
Bolingbroke, in his letters on history, 
speaks of it as just, wise, and worthy 
of a king of England. All historians 
agree that the happy conclusion of the 
Alliance was to be attributed chiefly to 
the personal character of Temple.— 
Burke, in his Essay on a _ Regicide 
Peace, says of it—when in the last cen- 
tury, Temple and De Witt negociated 
the Triple Alliance, their candor, their 
freedom, and the most confidential dis- 
closures were the result of true policy, 
and Flassan commending the prompt- 
ness of Temple’s diplomacy, cites it as 
his maxim, that in politics one must al- 
ways speak the truth. The celebrated 
Pensionary De Witt wrote to Lord 
Arlington on the occasion that it was 
impossible to send a minister of greater 
capacity or more proper for the temper 
and genius of the Dutch nation than 
Temple, and the States-General told 
the King that it was a thing without 
example, that in so few days three such 
important treaties should have been 
concluded, and that the address, the 
vigilance, and the sincerity of Sir Wil- 
liam Temple were without example. 

Bishop Burnet speaks of this alliance 
as the masterpiece of Charles’ Life.— 
If he had stuck to it, he says, it would 
have been both the strength and glory 
of his reign. It disposed his people to 
forgive all that had passed, and to re- 
new their confidence in him which was 
much shaken in the whale conduct of 
the Dutch war. Rapin, Hume, Ken- 
nett, Russell, and Koch, express the 
same opinion. 

* After sealing the treaty,” says Temple, 
* we all embraced with much kindness and 
applause of my saying, upon that occa- 
sion, a Breda comme amis, ici comme 
Monsieur de Witt made me a 
most obliging compliment of having the 
honor, which never any other minister had 
before me, of drawing the States to a re- 
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solution in five days, upon a matter of 
the greatest importance ; and added, that 
now it was done, it looked like a miracle. 
I must add these words to do him right, 
that I found him as plain, direct, and 
square in the course of this business, as 
any man could be; for his industry no 
man had ever more I am sure; for these 
five days at least, neither of us spent any 
idle hours, neither day nor night.” 


Not many months before the conclu- 
sion of this treaty, we find Temple in 
correspondence with Lord Lisle. The 
following letter, written from Brussels 
and the reply, give us some insight into 
the court and courtiers of the day :— 


“ Brussels, Aug. 1667. 

“My Lorp,—I received lately the 
honor of one from your lordship, which, 
after all complaints of slowness and dul- 
ness, had enough to bear it out, though 
it had been much better addressed, but 
needed nothing where it was besides 
being yours. In my present station I 
want no letters of business or news; 
which makes those that bring me marks 
of my friends’ remembrance, or touches 
at their present thoughts and entertain- 
ments, taste much better than any thing 
can do that is common fare. I agree 
very much with your lordship in being 
very little satisfied with the wit’s excuse 
of employing none upon relations, as 
they do in France; and doubt much it is 
the same temper and course of thoughts 
among us, that makes us neither act 
things worth relating, nor relate things 
worth the reading. 

« Whilst making some of the com- 
pany laugh, and others ridiculous, is the 
game in vogue, I fear we shall hardly 
succeed at any other, and am sorry our 
courtiers should content themselves with 
such votaries as those. I would have 
been glad to have seen Mr. Cowley, be- 
fore he died, celebrate Captain Douglas’ 
death, who stood and burnt in one of our 
ships, at Chatham, when his soldiers left 
him, because it should never be said that 
a Douglas quitted his post without order. 
Whether it be wise in men to do such 
actions or not, I am sure it is so in states 
to honour them; and if they can, to 
turn the vein of wits to raise up the es- 
teem of some qualities above the real 
value, rather than bring every thing to 
burlesque, which, if it be allowed at all, 
should only be so to wise men in their 
closets, and not to wits in their common 
work and company. But I leave them 
to be formed by great men’s examples, 


and humours, and know very well it is 
folly for a private man to touch them, 
which brings them like wasps about one’s 
ears. However, I cannot but bewail the 
transitiveness of their fame, as well as 
other men’s, when I hear Mr. Waller is 
turned to burlesque among them, while 
he is alive, which never happened to old 
poets till many years after their death ; 
and though I never knew him enough to 
adore him, as many have done, and easily 
believe he may be, as your lordship says, 
enough out of fashion, yet I am apt to 
think some out of the old cut-work bands 
were of as fine thread, and as well 
wrought as any of our new points; and, 
at least, that all the wit he and his com- 
pany spent in heightening love and 
friendship, was better employed than 
what was laid out so prodigally by the 
modern wits, in the mockery of all sorts 
of religion and government. I know 
not how your lordship’s letter has en- 
gaged me in this kind of discourse, but I 
know very well you will advise me, after 
it, to keep my residence here as long as 
I can, foretelling me what success I am 
likely to have among our courtiers if I 
come over. The best of it is, my heart 
is set so much upon my little corner at 
Sheen, that while I keep that, no other 
disappointments will be very sensible to 
me; and because my wife tells me she is 
so bold as to enter into talk of enlarging 
our dominions there. I am contriving 
here this summer how a succession of 
cherries may be compassed from May 
till Michaelmas, and how the riches of 
Sheen vines may be improved by half 
dozen sorts which are not yet known 
there, and which I think much beyond 
any that are. I should be very glad to 
come and plant them myself this next 
season, but know not yet how those 
thoughts will hit. Though I design to 
stay but a month in England, yet they 
are here very unwilling that I should 
stir, as all people in adversity are jealous 
of being forsaken; and his Majesty is 
not willing to give them any discourage- 
ment, whether he gives them any assist- 
ance or no. But if they end the cam- 
paign with any good fortune, they will 
be better humoured in that as well as all 
other points; and it seems not a very 
unlikely thing, the French having done 
nothing in six months past but harass 
their army, and being before Lisle, en- 
gaged in a siege which may very well 
break the course of their success. They 
have not yet made the least advance 
upon any of the outworks; but been 
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beaten off with much loss in all their 
assaults; and if that King’s design be to 
bring his nobility as low as he has done 
his people, he is in « good way, and may 
very weli leave most of the brave among 
them in their trenches there. 

« Wm. TEMPLE.” 

Lord Lisle’s part of the correspon- 
dence is also worth reading :— 

« Since I have your last letter, I have 
made you no acknowledgment of it. A 
retirement is, in several respects, like the 
night of one’s life, in the obscurity and 
darkness, and in the sleepiness and dosi- 
ness; which I mention only to put you 
in mind that I am only by my posture of 
life apt to be failing towards you. What 
is of court or assemblies near us is at my 
Lord Crofts’. Sir Thos. Ingram this 
summer has made no noise at all. Old 
Lady Devonshire keeps up her parts 
still, and that hath been of late Mr. 
Waller’s chief theatre; the assembly of 
wits at Mr. Comptroller’s will scarce let 
him in, and poor Sir John Denham is 
fallen to the ladies also. He is at many 
of the meetings at dinners, talks more 
than ever he did, and is extremely pleased 
with those that seem willing to hear him, 
and from that obligation, exceedingly 
praises the Duchess of Monmouth and 
my Lady Cavendish. If he had not the 
name of being mad, I believe in most 
companies he would be thought wittier 
than ever he was. He seems to have 
few extravagancies besides that of telling 
stories of himself, which he is always 
inclined to. Some of his acquaintance 
say that extreme vanity was a cause of 
his madness, as well as it is an effect. 
All persons of note hereabouts are going 
to their winter quarters in London. 
The burning of the city begins to be 
talked of as a story, like that of the 
burning of Troy.” 

At the latter end of 1668 Temple 
went as ambassador from Charles II. 
to the Hague. He had several con- 
ferences with the then Prince of 
Orange, afterwards William the Third. 
Writing of him to England he says : 

“T find him, in earnest, an extreme 
hopeful prince, and to speak more plainly 
something, much better than I expected, 
anda young man of more parts than or- 
dinary, and of the better sort; that is, 
not lying in that kind of wit which is 
neither of use to one’s self nor to any 
body else, but in good plain sense, with 
show of application if he had business 
that deserved it, and that with extreme 
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good agreeable humour and dispositions ; 
and thus far of his way without any vice. 
Besides being sleepy always by ten 
o'clock at night, and loving hunting as 
much as he hates swearing, and _prefer- 
ring cock-ale before any sort of wine. 
I thought it not impertinent at once to 
give you his picture, which the little lines 
are to make like rather than the great 
ones; and the rather because your lord- 
ship, I remember, was inquiring after it 
when I could not give it but very imper- 
fectly. His person, I think you know, is 
very good, and has much of the princess 
in it; and never any body raved so much 
after England, as well the language as 
all else that belonged to it.” 


Temple also renewed his friendship 
with the Pensionary De Witt, of 
whom on a subsequent occasion, when 
the intelligence of his murder reached 
him, he says: 

«* He deserved another fate, and a bet- 
ter return from his country, after 18 
years spent in their ministry, without 
any care of his entertainments or ease, 
and little of his fortune. .A man of un- 
wearied industry, inflexible constancy, 
sound, clear, and deep understanding, and 
untainted integrity: so that whenever 
he was blinded it was by the passion he 
had for that which he esteemed the good 
and interest of the state. This testi- 
mony is justly due to him from all that 
practised him ; and is the more willingly 
paid, since there can be as little interest 
to flatter, as honour to reproach the 
dead.” 

Amongst the extracts from Temple’s 
correspondence, given by his biogra- 
pher, is his celebrated letter to the 
Countess of Essex, upon her grief 
occasioned by the death of her daugh- 
ter. Few have been exposed to greater 
trials of domestic affliction than this 
lady. She was the daughter of Ai- 
gernon, Earl of Northumberland, and 
married to Arthur, Lord Capel, who 
soon after the Restoration was created 
Earl of Essex. Of two daughters and 
six sons, only one daughter and one 
son survived her, and her husband was 
found in the Tower, with his throat 
cut in 1683. 

The letter is interesting, not only 
from the circumstance which occa- 
sioned it, but from the religious feeling 
it evinces, and its exceeding beauty, 
ease, harmony, gracefulness of style. 
It is further interesting, as it satisfac- 
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torily disproves an insinuation thrown 
out by a former biographer of Temple, 
that he was a justifier of that cowardly 
crime—suicide. After observing that 
her excess of grief may lead to the 
destruction of life, he adds: 


“ You will say this is your design, or 
if not, your desire. But I hope you are 
not yet so far gone, or so desperately 
bent. Your ladyship knows very well 
your life is not your own, but His that 
Jent it to you, to manage and preserve 
the best you could, and not throw it 
away, as if it came from some common 
hand. It belongs, in a great measure to 
your country and your family, and there- 
fore, by all human Jaws, as well as di- 
vine, self-murder has ever been agreed 
upon as the greatest crime, and is pu- 
nished here with the utmost shame, which 
is all that can be inflicted upon the dead. 
If we do it, and know that we do it by 
a long and continued grief, can we think 
ourselves innocent ?” 


“ When you go about to throw away 
your health, or your life, so great a re- 
mainder of your own family, and no 
great hopes of that into which you have 
entered, and all by a desperate melan- 
choly, upon an accident past remedy, and 
to which all mortal race is perpetually 
subject; for God’s sake, madam, give me 
leave to tell you, that what you do is not 
at all agreeable either with so good a 
Christian, or so reasonable, or so great a 
person as your ladyship appears to the 
world in all other lights. I know no 
duty in religion more generally agreed 
on, nor more justly required by God 
Almighty, than a perfect submission to 
his will in all things; nor do I think any 
disposition of mind can please him more, 
or become us better than that of being 
satisfied with all he gives, and contented 
with all that he takes away. None, I 
am sure, can be of more honour to God, 
nor of more ease to ourselves: for if we 
consider him as our Maker, we cannot 
contend with him; if as our Father, we 
ought not to distrust him; so that we 
may be confident whatever he does is in- 
tended for good, and whatever happens 
that we can interpret otherwise, yet we 
can get nothing by repining, nor save any 
thing by resisting. If you look 


about you, and consider other lives as 
well as your own, and what your lot is 
in comparison with those that have been 
drawn in the circle of your knowledge, 
if you think how few are born with 
honour, how many die without name or 


children, how little beauty we see, how 
few friends we hear of, how many dis- 
eases, and how much poverty there is in 
the world, you will fall down upon your 
knees, and instead of repining at one 
affliction, will admire so many blessings 
as you have received at the hand of 
God. . . . God Almighty gave you 
all blessings of life, and you set your 
heart wholly upon one, and despise or 
undervalue all the rest; is this his fault 
or yours? nay, is it not to be very un- 
thankful to heaven, as well as very scorn- 
ful to the rest of the world? Is it not 
to say, because you have lost one thing 
which God has given, you thank him for 
nothing he has left, and care not what 
he takes away? Is it not to say, since 
that one thing is gone out of the world, 
there is nothing left in it which you think 
can deserve your kindness or esteem ? 

. Your extreme fondness was, 
perhaps, as displeasing to God before, as 
now your extreme affliction; and your 
loss may have been a punishment for 
your faults in the manner of enjoying 
what you had. It is at least pious to as- 
cribe all the ill that befals us to our own 
demerits, rather than to injustice in God; 
and it becomes us better to adore all the 
issues of his providence in the effects, 
than inquire into the causes; for sub- 
mission is the only way of reasoning be- 
tween a creature and its Maker; and 
contentment in his will is the greatest 
duty we can pretend to, and the best re- 
medy we can apply to all our misfor- 
tunes.” 


After these appeals to religion, he 
gives worldly reasons for controlling 
the violence of her grief; urging her 
duty to her husband, her son, and her 


friends : 


«I was in hope,” he says in con- 
cluding, “ that what was so violent could 
not be so long; but when I observed it 
to be stronger with age, and increase like 
a stream, the farther it ran; when I saw 
it draw out such unhappy consequences, 
and threaten no less than your child, 
your health, and your life, I could no 
longer forbear this endeavour, nor end 
without begging of your ladyship, for 
God’s sake, and for your own, for your 
children, and for your friends, for your 
country’s and for your family’s, that you 
would no longer abandon yourself to dis- 
consolate passion, but that you would at 
length awaken your piety, give way to 
your prudence, or at least rouse up the 
invincible spirit of the Percys, that 
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never yet shrunk at any disaster ;* that 
you would sometimes remember the 
great honours and fortunes of your fa- 
mily—not always the losses; cherish 
those views of good-humour that are 
sometimes so natural to you, and sear up 
those of ill, that would make you so un- 
natural to your children, and to yourself; 
but above all, that you would enter upon 
the cares of your health and your life, 
for your friend’s sake, at least, if not for 
your own.” 


Temple’s long intimacy and appa- 
rent cordiality with Lord Arlington, 
seems to us not very reconcileable with 
his general character. Firm as the 
Lord Chamberlain certainly was, and 
devoted to Charles in his adversity, 
his conduct as a statesman, when Se- 
cretary of State, and as adviser of his 
royal master, was anything but com- 
mendable. The portrait which the 
author of “Grammont” gives of him 
is remarkable. Speaking of his un- 
successful negociations in Spain, he 
says : 

“ Quoiqu’ il n’ y edt pas reussi pour 
les interéts de sou maitre, il n’ y avait 
pas tout-a-fait perdu sou temps: car il 
avait parfaitement attrapé par son exte- 
rieur le serieux et la graveté des Es- 
pagnols: et dans les affaires il imitait 
assez bien leur denteur. [II avait une 
Cicatrice an Travers du nez, qui couv- 
rait une longue mouche, ou pour mieux 
dire, une petite emplatre en losange. Les 
blessures au visage donnent d’ ordinaire 
certain air violent et guerrier qui ne sied 
pas mal. C’ etait tout le contraire a son 
egard, et cette emplatre remarquable s’ 
etait tellement accomodé a |’ air myste- 
rieux du sien qu’ il semblait y ajouter 
quelque chose d’ important et de capable. 
Arlington, al’ abri de cette contenance 
composée d’ une grande acidité pour le 
travail et d’ une impenetrable stupidité 
pour le secret, s’ etait donné pour grand 
politique: et n’ ayant pas le Joisir de I’ 
examiner, on |’ avait cru sur sa parole, et 
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ou |’ avait fait ministre et secretaire d’ 
etat sur sa mine.” 


Hume and Burnet speak of him in 
terms of great disparagement. He is 
however, more favourably viewed by 
his biographer in the “ Biographia 
Britannica ;’ and Clarendon, who did 
not like him, speaks of his pleasant 
and agreeable humour. Temple and 
he at length became estranged from 
one another. The first palpable occa- 
sion of this seems to have been the 
marriage of the Princess Mary with 
the Prince of Orange. Lord Danby, 
then Lord Treasurer, and Temple 
seem to have completed the arrange- 
ments for this alliance, and Arlington 
was chagrined at not having any parti- 
cipation in them. When William ar- 
rived in England, in the latter end of 
1677, Charles still wanted to postpone 
the match. Temple was employed to 
remonstrate with him, on behalf of 
William, on which occasion Charles 
said : “ Well, I never was deceived in 
judging of a man’s honesty by his 
looks ; and if 1 am not deceived in 
the Prince’s face, he is the honestest 
man in the world, and I will trust him, 
and he shall have his wife.” The 
marriage was immediately accom- 
plished. 

For several years previous to what 
Lady Gifford calls “the surprising 
Revolution of 1688,’ Temple had 
lived secluded, between Sheen and 
Moor-Park. At the latter end of 
1686 he waited on James the Second, 
at Windsor, to assure him that he 
never would again enter upon any 
public appointment, and begged his 
favor and protection to one who would 
always live a good subject. James, 
who used to say that it was Sir Wm. 
Temple’s character always to be be- 
lieved, promised him what he desired, 
but made him some reproaches for not 
coming into his service upon the 





* On this passage, with one from the “ Essay on Ancient and Modern Learning,” 
Blair, after noticing an unharmonious sentence from Tillotson, says: ‘ Observe, 
now, on the other hand, the ease with which the following sentence glides along and 
the graceful intervals at which the pauses are placed. . . . . Here every thing 
is at once easy to the breath, and grateful to the ear; and it is this sort of flowing 
measure, this regular and proportional division of his sentence, which renders Sir 


Wm. Temple’s style always agreeable. 


I must observe, at the same time, that a 


sentence with too many rests, and these placed at intervals too apparently measured 


and regular, is apt to savour of affectation,”—i. 325. 
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landing of William. John Temple, 
who then resided at Sheen, and had 
married a rich French heiress, the 
daughter of Monsieur Duplessin Ram- 
bouillet, a French Protestant, in vain 
solicited his father’s permission to 
meet the Prince. He had promised 
James never to engage in any illegal 
measure in opposition to the Crown, 
with a reserve of the case of the in- 
troduction of foreigners into this coun- 
try. He conceived he could take no 
part in the revolution, consistently with 
this promise, but upon the abdication 
of the King his scruples were so far 
removed that he waited uponthe Prince, 
who was at Windsor, and took his son 
with him. The Prince pressed him to 
come into his service, and paid him 
two or three visits at Sheen; but 
Temple’s resolution (now in his 61st 
year) was not to be shaken, and he re- 
turned to Moor-Park, in the latter end 
of 1689, to be out of the way of fur- 
ther solicitation. In the first mo- 
ments of the struggle, as remarked 
by his biographer, he could not have 
foreseen that it would be easy and 
bloodless. We, who only read these 
events, are apt to forget that those 
who embarked in the enterprize of 
William, were committed in a contest 
of indefinite duration and doubtful 
issue, which they might have to sustain 
with their lives and properties, amidst 
confiscation and carnage. They might 
have been required to act over again 
the scenes of the Great Rebellion,— 
not those of the Glorious Revolution. 
As Mr. M‘Auley remarks, in a review 
of Sir James Mackintosh’s “ Fragment 
on the Revolution :” “ Every man who 
then meddled with public affairs, touk 
his life in his hand. Men of gentle 
natures stood aloof from contests in 
which they could not engage without 
hazarding their own necks, and the 
fortunes of their children. This was 
the course adopted by Sir William 
Temple, by Evelyn, and by many other 
men, who were in every respect admi- 
rably qualified to serve the state.” 
Temple's son, however, ultimately 
accepted, and apparently with his fa- 
ther’s permission, the situation of se- 
cretary at war. Within a week after- 
wards he was found drowned in the 
Thames, having left this writing be- 
hind him: “I wish the King all hap- 
piness, and abler servants than John 


Temple.” The causes of this unhappy 
occurrence remain in obscurity. Lady 
Gifford, alluding to his death, thus con- 
cludes her interesting memoir : 


“« With this deplorable accident ended 
all the good fortune so long taken notice 
of in our family, and but too well con- 
firmed the rule that no man ought to 
think his life happy till the end of it. 
With this load of his affliction, and my 
own, and all of us with hearts oppressed, 
we returned with Sir William Temple and 
his desolate family to Moor-Park, and 
he had so firm a resolution of passing 
his life there, that I believe another such 
Revolution itself would not have altered it. 
God Almighty only knows how he shall 
be pleased to dispose of what remains to 
him, who upon all the dismal accidents 
that happened in his life, I have so often 
heard repeat these words, ‘ God's holy 
name be praised,’” 


It was about the period of the Re- 
volution that the connection between 
Sir William Temple and Jonathan 
Swift commenced. Soon after his 
death Swift published a collection of 
his letters. 


“ Shortly after coming under his roof 
he tried to propitiate his patron by com- 
pliments in verse. The ode which he 
addressed to him in June 1689, we leave, 
as to its poetical merit, to the biographers 
of its author; but the topics are not un- 
interesting in a life of Temple. The 
burden of the song is, that Temple was 
the first man who was learned without 
pedantry. Most men the young poet 
says— 

III. 

‘4 Purchase knowledge at th’ expense 

Of common breeding, common sense, 

And grow at once scholars and fools ; 

Affect ill mannered pedantry, 

Rudeness, ill-nature, incivility. 


* * - . 7 
IV. 


*** Thrice happy you have ‘scap’d this general pest 
Those mighty epithets, learn’d, good, and great, 
Which we ne’er joined before, but in romances 
meet, 
We find in you at last united grown. 
You cannot be compared to one ; 
I must, like him who painted Venus’ face, 
Borrow from every one a grace. 
Virgil and Epicurus will not do, 
Their courting a retreat like you, 
Unless I put in Cesar’s learning too ; 
Your happy frame at once controls 
This great triumvirate of souls,’ 
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“ Other topics of praise are his detection 
of political intrigues and machinations”— 
vu. 

“ * The wily tricks of state, those jugglers’ tricks, 
Which we call deep designs, and politics ;’" 


‘His success in peaceful negociations ; 
and his desertion of politics and 
courts for the pleasures of the country. 
This choice of topics shows the character 
of that reputation which Temple desired 
and obtained from his cotemporaries as 
well as from posterity. It will not 
escape notice that Epicurus is one of the 
heroes of whom the triple hero of Moor 
Park is compounded. 

«“ After two years Swift went to Ire- 
land for his health, and it was not until 
after his return that his talents greatly 
improved by copious reading, and his 
powers of observation did ebtain for him 
a share of Sir William’s confidence. In- 
deed he was certainly now treated as one 
of the family, and occasionally made one 
of the party when the king himself, who 
occasionally visited Moor Park, was pre- 
sent. 

« There is, unfortunately, little record 
of what passed between Temple and his 
royal acquaintance, or even of the sub- 
jects upon which King William consulted 
him, but his advice was asked occasionally 
upon matters of high importance. For 
the Earl of Portland came to consult 
him, by the King’s command, on the ex- 
pediency of refusing the royal assent to 
the bill for triennial parliaments. Sir 
William Temple’s advice was, that the 
bill should pass, and he employed Swift 
to draw up reasons for it taken from 
English history. Temple’s opinions in 
favour of a conciliatory treatment of par- 
liament, would doubtless have induced 
him to advise that a bill which had passed 
both houses should be accepted by the 
King; and he might easily have satisfied 
William from history, that, in point of 
fact, short parliaments had been usual ; 
and that the two parliaments of longest 
duration (1640 and 1661) were by no 
means favourable to the monarchy. 
Swift, who was sent to the Earl of 
Portland with the reasons for passing 
the bill, says, that the King had been 
persuaded that Charles the First lost his 
crown by passing one of the same pur- 
port; whereas the truth was, that Char- 

les’ ruin was rather owing to the bill 
which put it out of his power to dissolve 
the parliament. It was the long parlia- 
ment which went to war with him. The 
reasonings of Temple and Swift did not 
prevail. The King would not at that 
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time pass the bill. About this time 
Temple, who was an habitual sufferer 
from gout and other painful disorders, 
felt seriously ill. On his recovery, Swift 
made another copy of verses. He now 
abandoned the Pindaric stanza, and with 
his measure in some degree changed his 
tone: his complimeuts were accompanied 
with something like complaint, As our 
business is not with Swift, we will pass 
over the lines intended perhaps as a 
deligate compliment to the admirer of 
Cowley where 

——* * Deduction’s broken chain, 

Meets and salutes her sister-link again,’ 
“and dwell on the lines in which Lady 
Temple is introduced ;— 

*** As parent earth, burst by imprisoned winds, 
Scatters strange agues o’er men’s sickly minds, 
And shakes the Atheist’s knees: such ghastly fear 
Late I beheld on every face appear. 

Mild Dorothea, peaceful, wise and great, 
Trembling, beheld the doubtful hand of fate ; 
Mild Dorothea, whom we both have long 

Not dared to injure with our lowly song, 

Sprung from a better world, and chosen then 

The best companion for the best of men : 

As some fair pile, yet spared by zeal and rage, 
Lives pious witness of a better age ; 

So men may see what once was womankind, 

In the fair shrine of Dorothea’s mind.’ 

« But he apostrophizes himself in lines 
which have been supposed, and with 
reason, to refer to the uncomfortable 
state of his mind and prospects while re- 
siding with Sir William Temple :— 
——*“** An abandoned wretch by hopes forsook ; 
Forsook by hopes, ill-fortune’s last relief, 

Assign’d for life to unremitting grief. 

For let heaven’s wrath enlarge those weary days 

If hope e’er dawns the smallest of its rays.’ 

« And 

—*** Thy few ill-presented graces seem 

To breed contempt where thou hadst hoped es. 

teem.’” 

“ A complaining dependent, especially if 
he complains in verse, will generally ob- 
tain compassion; his readers are apt to 
think him in the right, particularly if 
they are themselves literary men: these 
not only sympathise with the sufferer, 
but record his griefs. 

“ Swift’s biographers accordingly, in- 
cluding the last and most eminent, Sir 
Walter Scott, have deemed him ill-used 
by Sir William Temple, at least at this 
period of their connection.- But it is at 
least as probable that Swift was unrea- 
sonable in his expectations, as that 
Temple was luke-warm in his patronage. 
Swift's complaints began as early as 1692, 
when he was about twenty-five years old, 
and had been with his patron scarcely 
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two years. Having made up his mind to 
go into the church, he had received from 
Sir William Temple a promise of his 
influence in obtaining preferment :—* I 
am not to take orders,’ he says, in a 
letter of 29th November, 1692, ¢ until 
the King gives me a prebend; and Sir 
William Temple, though he promises me 
the certainty of it, yet is less forward 
than I could wish, because, I suppose he 
believes I shall leave him, and upon some 
accounts he thinks me a little necessary 
to him.’ Such is Swift’s representation; 
in the absence of Temple’s we must recol- 
lect that Swift had no claim upon him but 
that of service, and that however valuable 
the services of the secretary might have 
been, it was unreasonable to expect that 
they should be continued a little longer, 
before they were rewarded by a provision 
for life. But we do not know that Sir 
William Temple had already had it in 
his power to procure this prebend, or had 
neglected any opportunity of obtaining 
it. When Swift himself became a cour- 
tier, and liable to the solicitations of all 
his Irish cousins, he must have learned 
that the most powerful influence cannot 
at all times command even the smallest 
preferment. Nearly two years afterwards, 
in which period, no doubt, Sir William 
had perceived his talents and usefulness, 
and had accordingly put him forward 
even in his intercourse with the King, 
Swift left Moor Park, and thus announced 
his departure :—‘I forgot to tell you I 
left Sir William Temple a month ago, 


just as I foretold it to you, and every- 


thing happened thereupon exactly as I 
guessed. He was extremely angry I left 
him, and yet would not oblige himself 
any farther than upon my good behaviour, 
nor would promise any thing firmly to 
me at all, so that every body judged I 
did best to leave him.’ Swift might 
certainly forget to tell his cousin of his 
leaving Moor Park; but when his me- 
mory returned he ought to have told the 
story fully and fairly. He was told it 
elsewhere :—‘ Although his fortune was 
very small, he had a scruple of entering 
into the church merely for support; and 
Sir William Temple, who was then 
Master of the Rolls in Ireland, offered 
him an employ about £120 a year in that 
office, whereupon Mr. Swift told him, 
that having now an opportunity of living 
without being driven into the church for 
a maintenance, he was resolved to go to 
Ireland to take holy orders; he was re- 
commended to the Lord Capel, then Lord 
Deputy, who gave him a prebend in the 
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North worth about £100 a year.’ Surely, 
considering that Swift had come to Sir 
William Temple a very few years before 
for £20 a year and his board, this offer, 
with the alternative of remaining longer in 
his service, and then obtaining preferment 
in the church, was not illiberal. Whether 
Temple was angry as Swift avers, or cold 
as Sheridan assumes, we know not; but 
he gave Swift no substantial ground of 
complaint, still less if, as is probable, he 
gave him the recommendation to Lord 
Capel which procured him the prebend 
in the North. Some months after his de- 
parture, being about to take orders, Swift 
applied to Sir William for the necessary 
testimonial. * I entreat your honour will 
please to send me some certificate of my 
behaviour during almost three years in 
your family, wherein 1 shall stand in 
need of all your goodness to excuse my 
many weaknesses and oversights, much 
more to say any thing to my advantage. 
The particulars expected of me are what 
relate to morals and learning, and the 
reasons for quitting your honour’s family; 
that is, whether the last was occasioned 
by any ill actions. They are all left en- 
tirely to your honour's mercy, though in 
the first I think I cannot reproach myself 
any farther, than for infirmities.’ Sir 
William Temple, who probably thought 
himself the injured party, received this 
as a sufficient atonement, and gave a tes- 
timonial so prompt and satisfactory that 
Swift obtained orders within twelve days 
of his application, Surely nothing in 
Swift's character makes it improbable 
that his patron had something to forgive 
whether of unbecoming behaviour or un- 
reasonable expression of disappointment. 
It is to the credit of both parties that the 
breach was not irreparable. Swift took 
possession of the prebend of Kilroot; 
fourd it intolerably dull, and after an ab- 
sence of about a year, readily accepted an 
invitation to return to Moor Park, where 
he remained during the life of the pro- 
prietor. From this time there was no 
acknowledged disagreement between these 
two eminent persons; and Swift, whose 
salary and situation in the family had 
probably been improved, does not appear 
to have complained that he was not pre- 
ferred in the church, or indeed to have 
wished to alter his condition.” 

« Early in the year 1694-5, being then 
in the 67th year of his age, Sir William 
Temple lost his wife, with whom he had 
lived in great harmony for forty years. 
We knew enough of Dorothy Osborne 
in her early intercourse with her future 
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husband, to lament deeply the want of a 
more intimate acquaintance with her as 
Lady Temple. Enough appears in the 
mention occasionally made of her by 
Temple, and his correspondents to show 
that she enjoyed his full confidence. It 
is one of the advantages which a politician 
possesses who is honest and firm in his 
principles, and has no intrigue in his dis- 
position, that he can freely communicate 
with an intelligent wife, upon matters 
which are necessarily of the greatest im- 
portance to himself, and that he can tell 
her of his own deeds and thoughts upon 
public affairs without corrupting her mind 
or conveying to it misgivings as to his 
own rectitude. An upright man witha 
sensible and good wife, has a second con- 
science, less easy than the other to be 
cajoled or disregarded, The following 
notice of Lady Temple is in the additions 
to Lady Gifford’s manuscript:—*‘ She 
was a very extraordinary woman, as well 
as a good wife, of whom nothing more 
need be said to her advantage, than that 
she was not only much esteemed by his 
friends and acquaintances, some of whom 
were persons of the greatest figure, but 
valued and distinguished by such good 
judges of true merit as King William 
and Queen Mary, with whom she had 
the honour to keep a constant corres- 
pondence, being justly admired for her 
tine style and delicate turn of wit and 
good sense in writing letters; and whom 
(the Queen) she outlived about a month, 
the deep affliction for her Majesty’s de- 
plorable death having hastened her own. 

“We do not hear of any intercourse 
between Temple and the other literary 
men of his age. Probably his employ- 
ments and residence abroad had connected 
him almost exclusively with politicians, 
until so late a period of his life, that now 
that he had forsworn politics, and devoted 
himself to his library and his garden—he 
had no opportunity of diverting the 
course of his acquaintance. John Evelyn 
was only a few years older than Temple, 
and had in common with him a love of 
books and plants, neutrality in the revo- 
lution, and retirement in Surrey; but 
there was no intimacy, apparently no 
acquaintance, between these eminent 
men. Had Evelyn, indeed, been at 
Temple’s side when he wrote upon an- 
cient and modern learning, the Fellow of 
the Royal Society might have taught 
him to pay greater respect to the disco- 
veries of Newton and Harvey. 

«An anecdote without date, and 
without reference to authority, is related 
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by Dr. Arbuthnot of the intercourse 
between Sir William Temple and the 
Irish president of the Royal Society :— 
‘Sir William Temple and the famous 
Lord Brouncker, being neighbours in the 
country, had frequently very sharp con- 
tentions: like other great men one would 
not bear an equal, and the other would 
not admit a superior. My Lord was a 
great admirer of curiosities, and had a 
very good collection, which Sir William 
used to undervalue, on all occasions 
disparaging every thing of his neigh- 
bour’s, and giving something of his own 
the preference.’ This by no means 
pleased his lordship, who took all oppor- 
tunities of being revenged. One day, as 
they were discoursing together of their 
several rarities, my lord very seriously 
and gravely replied to him, ¢ Sir William, 
so no more of the matter; you must at 
length yield to me, having lately got some- 
thing which it is impossible for you to 
obtain; for my Welsh steward has sent 
me a flock of geese; and these are what 
you can never have, since all your geese 
are swans.’ 

** Lord Dartmouth, whose annotations, 
upon Burnet’s History of his Own Times, 
have lately brought him before the public, 
appears to have been in his youth fa- 
miliarly acquainted with Sir William 
Temple; the only anecdote which he 
gives us, evinces the freedom with which 
the old diplomatist conversed with young 
men, (for Dartmouth was at the time 
only 26 years old,) as well as his appreci- 
ation of republican writers. «When 
Sidney’s large book upon government,’ 
says Lord Dartmouth, ‘came out in the 
reign of King William, Sir William 
Temple asked me if I had seen it: I told 
him I had read it all over; he could not 
help admiring at my patience, but desired 
to know what I had thought of it: I said 
it seemed to me wrote with a design to 
destroy all government. Sir William 
Temple answered, that it was for want 
of knowing the author; for there was 
one passage in it which explained the 
whole, which was this: If there be any 
such thing as divine right, it must be 
where one man is better qualified to 
govern another than he is to govern 
himself; such a person seems by God 
and nature designed to govern the other 
for his benefit and happiness. Now, I that 
knew him very well can assure you that 
he looked upon himself to be that very 
man so qualified to govern the rest of 
mankind.’ 

«“ Temple’s personal intercourse with 
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Algernon Sidney was chiefly in their 
early life. In the reign of Charles the 
Second he was very guarded in his con- 
ference with so obnoxious and dangerous 
a man; and so far as we can judge from 
Sidney’s letters at the time of the council 
scheme, no intimacy had been renewed 
between these two persons, whose cha- 
racters greatly differed, during that period, 
when conciliation of popular leaders was 
the momentary feeling of the court.” 


This conversation with Lord Dart- 
mouth, which the date of the publica- 
tion of the discourse upon government 
fixes in the year 1698, is the last re- 
corded occurrence in the life of Sir 
William Temple. 

To the memoirs of her brother which 
Lady Gifford wrote was affixed “a 
character” describing him as he was in 
1690, about the 63d year of his age. 
Some of the most interesting parts of 
this sketch are now for the first time 
published. After describing his per- 
son and his lively wit and humour in 
conversation, she adds :— 


« He never seemed busy in his greatest 
employments, and was such a lover of 
liberty, that I remember when he was 
young, and his fortunes low, to have 
heard him say he would not be obliged, 
for five hundred a year, to step over a 
gutter that was in the street before his 
door. He hated the servitude of courts; 
said he could never serve for wages, nor 
be busy (as one is so often there) to no 
purpose, and never was willing to enter 
upon any employment but that of a public 
minister. He wasa great lover of music, 
seldom without it in his family; fond of 
pictures and statues, as far as his fortune 
would reach; sensible extremely to good 
air and good smells, which gave him so 
great an aversion to the town that he 
once passed five years at Sheen without 
seeing it. The entertainments of his life 
were the conversation of his friends, and 
scenes he had made pleasant about him 
in his garden and house; riding and 
walking were the exercises he was most 
pleased with after he had given over 
tennis; and when he was disabled from 
these two by the gout, passed much of 
his time in airing in his coach, that was 
not spent in his closet. 

* He had been a passionate lover, was 
a kind husband, and a kind and in- 
dulgent father, a good master, and 
the best friend in world and the most 
constant; and knowing himself to be 
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so, was impatient of the least sus- 
picion or jealousy from those he loved ; 
often reflected his own happiness in a 
wife that was pleased to see him so, and 
in return was easy to consent to anything 
she liked. He was ever tied to the 
memory of those he had once loved and 
esteemed ; wounded to the heart by grief 
upon the many losses of his children and 
friends, till recovered by reason and phi- 
losophy, and that perfect resignation to 
Almighty God which he thought so ab- 
solutely a part of our duty upon these 
sad occasions of his saying ‘ His holy 
name be praised! His will be done !’ 

« With this warmth in his kindness, 
he was not without strong aversions, so 
as to be uneasy at the first sight of some 
he disliked, and impatient of their con- 
versation ; apt to warm in disputes and 
expostulations, which made him hate the 
one and avoid the other, which he used 
to say might sometimes do well between 
lovers, but never between friends, He 
turned his conversation to what was more 
easy and pleasant, especially at table, 
where he said il! humour ought never 
to come, and that those who could 
not leave it behind for the time, ought 
to stay away with it. 

‘«« He never ate abroad when he could 
avoid it, and at home of as little as he 
thought fit for his company, always of 
the plainest meats, but the best chosen, 
and commonly dining himself of the first 
dish, or whatever stood next him; and 
said he was made for a farmer and not a 
courtier, and understood being a shepherd 
and a gardener better than an ambas- 
sador. If he was ever inclined to excess, 
it was in fruits, which by his care and 
application he was always furnished with 
the best of from his own garden. He 
loved the taste of good wines, and those 
best that were least kind to him, and 
drank them constantly, though never 
above three or four glasses: thought life 
not worth the care many were at to pre- 
serve it, and that ’twas not what we ate 
or drank, but excess in either that was 
dangerous.” 

“He naturally loved play, and very 
deep too, without any application, and by 
reckoning his losses several years found 
himself every one of them so considerable 
a loser he resolved to give it quite up. 

“He lived healthful till forty-two, 
then began to be troubled with rheums 
upon his teeth and eyes, which he attri- 
buted to the air of Holland; and which 
ended when he was forty-seven in the 
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gout, upon which he grew very melan- 
choly, being then ambassador at the 
Hague. 

«« His fortune was never great, but very 
different at the different parts of his 
life; he began the world and had several 
children with but £500 a year, yet had 
always money by him; after his father’s 
death it encreased to £1400, which was the 
most he ever had coming in besides the 
Master of the Rolls’ place of Ireland, 
which King Charles the Second gave 
him the reversion of after his father, who 
kept it during his life. And the pre- 
sents made him in his several embassies 
were laid out in the purchase and build- 
ing his three houses, of which that in 
London was wholly for his wife; and in 
what he laid out considered nothing of 
show, no more than in anything else but 
what he thought fittest for his family, 
and most convenient to that and himself. 
Nothing was ever spared, so that those 
who knew him little thought him rich ; 
to whom he used to answer pleasantly, 
that he wanted nothing but an estate; 
and was really so, in having all he cared 
for, nobody being less expensive upon 
themselves, wore always the plainest 
stuffs, and for many years the same 
colour. But nobody was ever more 
generous to his friends, or more charitable 
to the poor, in giving often to those who 
wanted it, except common beggars, who 
he chose rather to relieve by giving to 
the parish than be troubled with crowds 
of at his doors, though with such he was 
often moved too. I have known him to 
give three hundred pounds at a time, often 
one hundred. He always rewarded his 
servants when they did well, and parted 
with them when they did not; conversed 
with the meanest of them; was all the 
life of his family, that looked as if they 
had no life when he was out of it, which 
no man I believe was ever so seldom, 
from the youngest I ever remember him.” 


“He died at Moor Park in the be- 
ginning of 1699, as we are informed 
by this entry in a journal which Swift 
is said to have kept of his last illness. 
‘ January 27th, 1699 (N. S.) He died 
at one o'clock this morning, and with 
him all that was good and amiable 
among men.’ Further particulars of 


his death we have none, except that a 
sermon was preached at Farnham on 
the occasion of his death, by a clergy- 
man of the name of Savage. 


* Charles the Second. 
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“According to his directions his 
heart was buried under a_ sundial, 
which still remains in his garden ; and 
his body in Westminster Abbey, where 
the tablet, which was afterwards set up 
in conformity with his will, is still to 
be seen. 

“His character has been sketched 
by some master-hands. Amongst 
others, Fox in his historical work says 
of him :-— 

« Even Sir William Temple, who ap- 
pears to have been one of the most honest 
as well as most enlightened statesmen of 
his time, could not believe his* treachery 
to be quite so deep as it was in fact, and 
seems occasionally to have hoped that he 
was in earnest in his professed intentions 
of following the wise and just system 
that was recommended to him. Great 
instances of credulity and blindness in 
wise men are often liable to the suspicion 
of being pretended, for the purpose of 
justifying the continuing in situations of 
power and employment longer than strict 
honour would allow. But to Temple’s 
sincerity his subsequent conduct gives 
abundant testimony. When he had 
reason to think that he could no longer 
be useful to his country, he withdrew 
wholly from public business, and reso- 
lutely adhered to the preference of philo- 
sophical retirement, which, in his circum- 
stances, was just in spite of every temp- 
tation which occurred to bring him back 
to the more active scene. The remainder 
of his life he seems to have employed 
in the most noble contemplations and 
most elegant amusements; every enjoy- 
ment heightened, no doubt, by reflecting 
on the honorable part he had acted in 
public affairs, and without any regret on 
his own account (whatever he might fee] 
for his country) at having been driven 
from them.” 

Again :— 

“Sir William Temple, whose life and 
character is a refutation of the vulgar 
notion, that philosophy and practical good 
sense in business are incompatible attain- 
ments.” 


Nor can we dispense with the evi- 
dence of Sir James Mackintosh :— 


“Sir William Temple was a most 
admirable person. He seems to be the 
model of a negotiator, uniting politeness 
and address to honesty. His merit, asa 
domestic politician, is also very great: in 
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an age of extremes he was attached to 
liberty, and yet averse from endangering 
the public quiet. Perhaps diplomatic 
habits had smoothed away his turbulence 
too much for such a government as Eng- 
land. 

“ Foreigners also perceived, in union 
with great diplomatic address, the sim- 
plicity and moderation of his character ;* 
and for these, as much as for his politics, 
King William, when Prince of Orange, 
preferred him to all other ambassadors.” 

Hume’s criticism on Temple’s writ- 
ings is given in a hasty but characte- 
ristic manner. His style, he remarks, 
though extremely negligent, and even 


infectedwith foreign idioms, is agreeable 
and interesting. That mixture of vanity 
which appears in his works is rather a 
recommendation to them. By means 
of it we enter into acquaintance with 
the character of the author, full of honor, 
and humanity, and fancy that we are 
engaged, not in the perusal of a book 
but in conversation with a companion. 
He adds, that of all the considerable 
writers of the age of Charles the 
Second, he was almost the only one 
who kept himself altogether unpolluted 
by that inundation of vice and licen- 
tiousness which overwhelmed the 
nation. 


¢« L’Angleterre en 1689 perdit dans un simple particulier un de ses principaux 


ornemens; je veux dire le Chevalier Temple, qui a également figuré avec la premiére 
réputation dans les lettres et dans les sciences, et dans celles de la politque et du gou- 
vernment, et qui s'est fait un grand nom dans les plus grandes _ambassades, et dans les 
premicres médiations de paix générale. C’etait, avec beaucoup d’esprit, d’insinuation, 
et d’adresse, un homme simple d’ailleurs, qui ne cherchait point a paraitre, et qui 
aimait a se réjouir, et a vivre libre, en vrai Anglais, sans aucun souci de l’élévation 
de bien ni de fortune. I] avait partout beacoup d’amis, et des amis illustres, qui 


s‘honoraient de son commerce.”— CZuvres de St. Simon, iv. 67. 
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FLOOD,—PART II. 


Ir was when the exultation of the 
people knew no bounds, at the reco- 
very of what they deemed their con- 
stitutional rights, that Mr. Flood first 
suggested any doubts respecting the 
completeness of the measures pro- 
posed for the entire security of the 
national independence. They were, 
therefore, in no temper to listen to 
him with the patient attention that 
would be necessary to enable them to 
do justice to his argument; and he 
stood, we believe, almost alone when 
he first suggested any grave doubts 
respecting the reasonableness of that 
tumultuary gratitude with which the 
repeal of the 6th of George the First 
was regarded. He was looked upon 
as a querulous and disaffected man, 
who felt envious of the rich harvest of 
popularity which Grattan was at that 
time reaping for his patriotic labours. 
His long secession from the ranks of 
opposition caused him to be regarded 
with suspicion and resentment by 
many who had formerly been amongst 
the warmest of his friends ; and his 


sudden defection from the ranks of 
government, and decided readoption 
of a popular line of action, excited, in 
the highest degree, the ire of the par- 
tizans of administration; and the ex- 
traordinary measure was had recourse 
to of striking his name off the list of 
the privy council, after he had volun- 
tarily surrendered his place. At the 
present crisis, the ministerial and the 
opposition parties were united; and 
each expressed and exhibited towards 
him a portion of that rancour and bit- 
terness which it was but natural that 
they should feel; the one, because 
they conceived his bearing to be sedi- 
tious and revolutionary; the other, 
because they conceived him to be ac- 
tuated by an unworthy jealousy of Mr. 
Grattan, and an equally unworthy in- 
gratitude for British generosity, as well 
as distrust of British honor. 

The Irish are a mercurial and ima- 
ginative people ; and it is not surpris- 
ing that the hallucinations of Grattan’s 
splendid eloquence should, at such a 
season, have exerted a magical influ- 
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ence over their minds. But Dugald 
Stewart has remarked, that, from the 
days of Joannes Scotus, they have al- 
ways been a people by whom logical 
reasoning has been held in high esteem; 
and the specimens which they were 
now about to receive of Mr. Flood’s 
powers in that particular, were well 
calculated to extort their admiration. 
Circumstances, also, aided the orator 
in producing the effect which he de- 
sired, and satisfied many that there 
was a foundation in fact for the doubts 
which were at first thought so prepos- 
terous and captious. Lord Mansfield, 
in the King’s Bench in England, hesi- 
tated not to adjudicate upon a writ of 
error which had been sent from this 
country previously to the late arrange- 
ment ; as he was obliged, he said, to 
adhere to the ancient usage of his 
court, and he knew of no statute 
which abrogated that usage. “ This 
business,” Mr. Hardy tells us, “of 
mere accident, (for it was evident that 
no writ of error could again be sent 
there from Ireland,) threw the country 
again into a flame; and a casual judi- 
cial proceeding was magnified into na- 
tional perfidy, and more than Cartha- 
ginian breach of faith and compact.” 
Thus, a reaction set in in favor of 
Flood, at the very moment when his 
popularity seemed extinct for ever. 
His foresight was applauded; his saga- 
city was admired; his early services 
were gratefully eustsbuved his re- 
cent sacrifices were cordially appre- 
ciated; and people in general seemed 
desirous of atoning for the unworthy 
suspicions which they had entertained 
of him, by every demonstration of the 
most enthusiastic respect and affection. 

It is not our object to inquire who 
was right or who was wrong, in a mat- 
ter which can no longer interest the 
practical statesman ; but it may be ge- 
nerally observed, that the differences 
between Flood and Grattan upon this 
subject, may be explained, without im- 
puting unworthy motives to either, by 
the differences in their mental consti- 
tution. The one viewed the question 
through the medium of intellect ; the 
other through the medium of imagina- 
tion. Grattan clearly saw that a great 
acquisition had been made ; and that, 
in the nature of things, that acquisition 
could not be resumed, and would not 
be relinquished. He assumed, we 
Vor. VIII. 
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think, too much, when he maintained 
that, in accepting the constitution of 
1782, the Irish parliament but re- 
asserted its original independence. 
Flood was not less persuaded than 
Grattan of the great importance of 
what had been gained ; but his pene- 
trating intellect led him to look nar- 
rowly to the foundation on which it 
was built; and he did so with a e 
undazzled by the glory by which it 
was surrounded. The very value 
which he set upon the recent acquisi- 
tions, only made him the more soli- 
citous that they should be placed upon 
a lasting basis; and his eagerness for 
legal security, led him, we think, into 
a forgetfulness of that constitutional se- 
curity which the measures in question 
carried within themselves, and by 
which any more formal recognition of 
them might well be thought to be su- 
perseded. They were but the deve- 
lopments of the national growth, which 
could, no longer be “ let or hindered” 
by the monopolizing spirit of the Bri- 
tish legislature; and however the pru- 
dent statesman might be led to fear 
that the notions of national indepen- 
dence might be pushed ¢éoo far, he 
might be excused for thinking that 
they would be pushed far enough ; 
and that the time had gone by when 
any retrogression of the spirit of li- 
berty should be seriously apprehended. 
When the rising power of the Com- 
mons is the procuring cause of any 
augmentation of the privileges of the 
people, while that power continues to 
rise, such augmentation may be consi- 
dered secure; and he must have been 
but an unprofitable student of the signs 
of the times, who could gravely maintain 
that reprisals may be made by the 
crown upon that very increasing influ- 
ence by which its own legitimate au- 
thority is endangered. It is true, the 
case was somewhat different in 1782 ; 
as we had to fear not merely the regal, 
but the democratic part of the British 
legislature; inasmuch as our free trade 
might be supposed as great an object 
of jealousy to the one, as our free con- 
stitution to the other. Still neither 
could be resumed without the cer- 
tainty of convulsions that would have 
torn the empire asunder. It was clear 
that the partizans of provincial go- 
vernment had succumbed to the cham- 
pions of national independence. The 
G 
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terms which had been gained by the 
latter might be considered as one of 
those giant strides in advance, which 
is made, from time to time, by the 
spirit of the age, and which antiquates 
all the legal formalities by which it 
could be constitutionally resisted. As 
long as human affairs continue to pro- 
gress, these advances will be made good; 
and should they retrograde, as legal 
barriers had not prevented the people 
from incroaching upon the crown, so 
they could not prevent the crown from 
incroaching upon the people. These, 
or such considerations, indisposed many 
to accede to Mr. Flood’s proposition 
for a renunciation, on the part of Eng- 
land, of any assumed right to legislate 
for Ireland ; but when the decision in 
the King’s Bench in England, before 
adverted to, was made known, this in- 
disposition, it must be acknowledged, 
rapidly disappeared, and his powerful 
and lucid reasoning produced an effect 
upon the public mind that equalled his 
most sanguine expectation : 


«“ The repeal of a declaratory law,” 
he said,* “(unless it contains a renun- 
ciation of the principle,) is only a repeal 
of the declaration, and not of the legal 
principle. The principle remains in full 
force unless it be renounced. This is 
universally true, and it is strengthened in 
this case by this circumstance. Many 
acts have been made by the British par- 
liament binding Ireland,—some of them 
before the declaratory law of George the 
First. Now, whilst one of these re- 
mains, there is an exercise and a proof of 
the right, stronger, by much, than the 
declaratory law. A simple repeal, there- 
fore, of the declaratory Jaw, is no vindi- 
cation of your legislature. But it is 
argued, that because, in your address, 
you declare that the British parliament 
had no such right, therefore the repeal, 
joined to this, will be equal to a renunci- 
ation by England. But what man in 
his senses can believe that our renun- 
ciation of the British claim can be equal 
to her own renunciation of it? Or that, 
in any controversy, an assertion of a party 
in his own favour, is equal to the admis- 
sion of his antagonist ? If Britain renoun- 
ces it, no other power on earth can pre- 
tend to maintain it. But if all the rest 
of the world were to deny her preten- 
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sions, yet as long as she maintains it, 
our rights are unvindicated, and our 
constitution is in danger. Will any man 
say, that if I ask a thing on a particular 
principle, that therefore, if I obtain it at 
all, it must follow that I obtain it on my 
own principle? There is no such infe- 
rence in law, in logic, or in reason: it 
would only appear that the two parlia- 
ments had agreed in one point, that of 
the bare repeal; but it never would 
appear, without an express renunciation, 
that they agreed in the renunciation also; 
and we know the fact to be, that they do 
not agree with us in that principle. But, 
to put this argument toa decisive proof, 
let us suppose that, after such a simple 
repeal, at a future day the British par- 
liament should revive the principle, and 
make a law for us ; suppose that Ireland 
should remonstrate upon this; suppose 
she should read that paragraph of her 
address, and quote the British repeal of 
the declaratory law, and should argue 
from both that England had for ever re- 
nounced her claim,—do you think that 
England would listen to such an infe- 
rence, or that any reasoner in Europe 
would allow the force of your argument ? 
Would she allow you to piece your ad- 
dress to her act of parliament? If you 
questioned her declaratory act, would not 
she question your declaratory address? 
Would she not appeal to the language 
held by her own members? Would she 
not appeal to words upon your own 
journals? Would she not appeal to the 
silence of her law of repeal, and to your 
acquiescence under that silence? Would 
she not say that that was, virtually, a 
national relinquishment of any idea of 
renunciation; so that the principle re- 
mained not only unrenounced, but the 
equity of it impliedly admitted by Ire- 
land, at a moment when she was the 
ablest to contest it? 

«But I shall be asked, (though the 
repeal of the declaratory law should be 
simple and imperfect,) whether I think 
that England will ever revive the claim? 
I answer, I cannot be certain that she 
will, neither can I be certain that she will 
not; and I ask in return, whether any 
man will be surety that she will not; and 
if any man is weak enough to say that 
he will be so, I will tell him that this 
nation will not be weak enough to ac- 
cept of his surety, for no mortal is ade- 
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quate security in such a case. I add, 
that England either has or has not a 
possible notion of such a renewal. If 
she has not, she will not quarrel about 
renouncing it; and if she has, the re- 
nunciation is absolutely necessary. I 
add, that if she does not renounce the 
claim, she may, certainly, revive it; but 
that if she does renounce it, she cannot 
certainly revive it. Yes, you will say, 
for she might even repeal an act of re- 
nunciation;—and, to argue everything 
fairly, I will admit that in the utmost 
range of possibility, such an outrage is 
not unimaginable ;—but what do I infer? 
Not that I should be the more negligent, 
ut that I ought to be the more careful ;— 
that it is my duty to make it impossible 
if Ican; and that if I cannot do so, it 
is my duty to make it next to impossible. 
It is absurd to say, because I cannot 
make a thing physically impracticable, 
that therefore I should leave it morally 
easy; but it is good sense to say, that I 
will make a thing as difficult as I can, 
though I cannot make it as difficult as I 
would; and that if I cannot make a 
thing impossible, I will make it next to 
impossible.” 

In reply to Mr. Grattan’s argument, 
that to contend as he did for the ne- 
cessity of a renunciatory act, implied 
a state of legislative subordination in 
this country, and that even if Great 
Britain offered us a charter, to accept 
of it would be derogatory to our 
rights ; he observed : 

“But the honourable gentleman 
would not accept a great charter from 
the British parliament, so jealous is he 
of its authority; nor would I, provided 
it contained an assertion of its legislature 
over us, because that would be nominally 
a great charter, but really a defeasance 
and a concealment of our constitution. 
Now this is impliedly the case, in an act 
merely and simply of repeal; but if it 
contained a renunciation of all such au- 
thority, I would accept it, because then 
it would indeed be a great charter. For 
what was the great charter of our early 
kings to their subjects? Was it not, in 
fact, a renunciation of the usurpations of 
those kings, and nothing more? It was 
not a donation, but a mere recognition 
of the rights of the subject ; which re- 
cognition became necessary only in con- 
sequence of regal usurpations. Now, I 
ask, did those kings, or any other part of 
mankind, ever think that in renouncing 
those usurpations, they re-established 
them? No man was ever so frantic as 
to suppose it. How then could a pa- 
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rallel renunciation by the British parlia- 
ment have any tendency to legalize its 
usurpation? I will venture to say, that 
a renunciation of all right is the last 
method that the British parliament will 
think of taking by way of establishing 
her authority over Ireland. And why? 
Because it is the most effectual method 
on earth of defeating it. The sound of 
an English act of parliament ought not 
to frighten us out of the sense of it. If 
the sound of it could be destructive to 
us, an act of repeal would be as noxious 
as an act of renunciation; and if the 
sense of it can be salutary, it is by its 
being an act of renunciation.” 


He then proceeded to show that the 
faith of nations, on which Mr. Grattan 
was disposed to rely, was no sufficient 
security ; that England herself evinced 
her sense of this, by not relying upon 
it in the case of Ireland ; and that we 
were not called on to treat her with 
more of ceremony than she treated us; 
that all our recent acquisitions were 
resisted as long as they could be re- 
sisted by her power; and, ultimately, 
extorted from her fears rather than 
conceded by her sense of justice. 


«“ The honourable member,” he pro- 
ceeded to say, ‘ brought forward, in the 
form of an address, an assertion of your 
exclusive legislature. A huge majority 
refused to affirm it. I brought it on 
again, by a resolution then simple, that 
you yourselves were the only representa- 
tives of the people; a huge majority re- 
fused to affirm it. These reiterated de- 
feats struck like thunder upon the hearts 
of the people; and in these decided and 
stupendous majorities they thought they 
saw the death of the constitution. A 
VOICE FROM AMERICA SHOUTED TO LI- 
BERTY. The echo of it caught your people 
as it passed across the Atlantic ; and they 
renewed the voice until it reverberated here. 
What followed? All the propositions 
that had been separately reprobated, were 
now collectively adopted. The represen- 
tatives of the people articulated at length 
the sense of the constituents. The case 
of Ireland, originally stated by the great 
Molyneaux, and burned at the revolution 
by the parliament of England, is not now 
afraid of the fire. It has risen from that 
phoenix urn, and with the flames of its 
cradle it illuminates our isle. What is 
the result? It is now in your power, 
and I trust it will be in your wisdom to 
do final justice to the rights and the in- 
terests of your country. For myself I 
hope I have not been peculiarly wanting 
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to them. At an early period of my life, 
on a question of embargo, in consequence 
of a proclamation founded on an English 
act of parliament, I brought the criminal 
gazette within these walls, and at your 
bar I arraigned the delinquent. The 
house was alarmed, and I withdrew my 
motion on the proclamation being 
withdrawn. If you ask why I did not 
pursue it toa formal declaration of right? 
I answer, (for I wish to be answerable to 
you for every part of my life,) that the 
time was not ripe for it. The first 
spring of the constitution is the elective 
power of the people. Till that was re- 
inforced, by limiting the duration of par- 
liaments, nothing could be done. The 
people wanted constitutional privilege. 
Till the fabric of usupation, founded on 
the law of Poyning, had been shaken to 
its foundation, little could be done. The 
parliament wanted conscious dignity. Ti!l 
the people were armed, the nation 
wanted military power. These were 
necessary antecedents. The public mind 
wanted much cultivation. The seed, 
too, was necessary to be sown; and if I 
have not been wanting to the preparation 
of the soil, may I not be permitted to 
watch over the harvest? To that har- 
vest, too, as well as to every other, a 
prosperous season was necessary; and 
that season presented itself in the Ame- 
rican war. When, therefore, in that season, 
and in the sunshine of his own abilities, the 
Rt. Hon. Gent. brought forward a declara- 
tion of rights in Lord Buckingham’s go- 
vernment, after the administration had 
amended his proposition for the purpose 
of deteating it, I stepped forward, in 
office as I was, and at the hazard of that 
office, and rescued the principle from the 
disgrace of a postponement, or from the 
ruin of a rejection. In this session, 
too, I hope that my humble efforts have 
not been peculiarly wanting. In ability 
I will yield to many; in zeal, to none; 
and if I have not served the public cause 
more than many men, this at least I may 
say, I have sacrificed as much for it. 
Do you repent of that sacrifice, if I am 
asked? I answer, no. Who could re- 
pent of a sacrifice to truth and honour ; 
to a country that he loves, and to a 
country that is grateful? Do you re- 
pent of it? No. But I should not re- 
joice in it, if it were only to be at- 
tended with a private deprivation, and 
not to be accompanied by all its gains to 
my country. I have a peculiar right, 
therefore, to be solicitous and ardent 
about the issue of it,.and no man shall 
stop me in my progress. 


“ Were the voice with which I utter 
this, the last effort of an expiring nature; 
were the accent which conveys it to you 
the breath that was to waft me to that 
grave to which we all tend, and to which 
my footsteps rapidly accelerate, I would 
goon. I would make my exit bya loud 
demand of your rights. And I call upon 
the God of truth and liberty, who has 
so often favoured you, and who has of 
late looked down upon you with such’ a 
peculiar grace and glory of protection, to 
continue to you his inspirings; to crown 
you with the spirit of his completion ; and 
to assist you against the errors of those 
that are honest, as well as against the 
machinations of all that are not so.” ; 


This is, surely, a splendid senatorial 
effort ; and the concluding paragraph, 
as well as the allusion to America in 
the former part, rises to the sublime. 
The whole is conceived and executed 
in a style of the severest and the most 
elevated grandeur. But his motion, 
which was to refer the question of the 
validity of simple repeal to the judges, 
was rejected without a division. Grat- 
tan’s star still maintained itself lord 
of the ascendant. The reasonings of 
Flood, however, rapidly propagated 
themselves through the country. The 
most eminent legal authorities assented 
to the correctness of his legal positions. 
The Volunteers caught the alarm. He 
was addressed by one body after another, 
until all Ireland seemed to be converted 
to his opinion; and “simple repeal” 
was scouted as utterly inadequate and 
delusive. It would be well for his 
fame if he was as temperate in not 
abusing as he was skilful and deter- 
mined in gaining this victory. 

But the armed association of the 
Volunteers was now the pride and the 
hope of Ireland. To the powerful 
demonstration of national zeal and 
unanimity, made by this great body 
of military citizens, many ascribed the 
relinquishment of those principles of 
domivation, which heretofore charac- 
terized the policy of England; and 
Flood fully succeeded in persuading 
them, that all that had been as yet ac- 
complished, amounted to no more than 
a respite from tyranny, and that until 
the power of legislating for Ireland, 
both internally and externally, was ex- 
pressly renounced, the nation must 
ever be exposed to a capricious in- 
vasion of its independence. When 
once suspicion has been excited in a 
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sanguine people, the quickness and 
violence of their resentment is fully 
yroportioned to their generous credu- 
lit . Grattan now found that the 
tide of his popularity was rapidly upon 
the ebb; and as the reasonings of 
Flood, which were so logically con- 
clusive, and by which so many others 
were convinced, were never regarded 
by him as any thing better than the 
cavilings of nfoody discontent, he ex- 
hibited, in dealing with the question, 
a peevish exasperation, which caused 
him to lose considerable ground with 
many of his former ardent admirers. 
In truth, he could no more be com- 
pared with Flood in discussing a prin- 
ciple, than Flood with him in diffusing 
a sentiment ; and, as formerly he had 
the advantage in competing with Flood 
in his element, so now Flood had the 
advantage in contending with him 
upon his own. The crocodile had 
before caught the lion in the water, the 
lion now got the crocodile on dry 
land. Accordingly, his triumph was so 
complete, as to blot out every trace of 
previous humiliation. Addresses and 
congratulations continued to pour in 
upon him from all parts of the country, 
until the national determination was so 
fully manifested, that the minister could 
no longer resist it. He wisely judged 
that it would be highly impolitic to 
contend for the shadow after he had 
parted with the substance; and prudently 
resolved to anticipate any formal de- 
mand of the Irish House of Com- 
mons, by passing through the British 
legislature, early in the ensuing ses- 
sion, an act of renunciation. 

Mr. Flood, in his reply to an ad- 
dress from the Connaught volunteers, 
used some words at which Mr. Grattan 
took offence. A challenge ensued, and 
the parties were prevented meeting 
only by the interference of the civil 
powers. Both were men of the coolest 
and most determined courage ; and it 
is to be feared, that had they met in 
the field, the consequences would have 
been fatal. Better was it, therefore, 
to have reserved the explosion of their 
mutual hate for the terrific wordy con- 
flict which afterwards took place be- 
tween them in the Irish parliament. 

This occurred upon the 28th of 
October, 1783, upon occasion of a 
motion by Sir Harry Cavendish, re- 
commending retrenchment, Flood 
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laboured under severe illness, and sup- 
ported the views of the mover ; at the 
sane time adding some words which 
slightly modified his motion, as he 
conceived it did not go far enough. 
He ditl not utter a word at which any 
one should have taken offence. Grat- 
tau’s speech in reply was an effusion 
of splenetic personal malignity. He 
sneered at Flood’s affectation of illness, 
taunted him by implication with apos- 
tacy, and openly upbraided him with in- 
consistency—he was now recommending 
economy,whereas, he said, he was no ene- 
my to profusion, when he accepted office 
in Lord Harcourt’sadministration. When 
he concluded, Flood rose, and said— 


“The right honourable member can 
have no doubt of the propriety of my 
saying a word in reply to what he has 
delivered. Every member in the house 
can bear witness of the infirmity I men- 
tioned, and, therefore, it required but 
little candour to make a nocturnal at- 
tack upon that infirmity’ But Iam not 
afraid of the right honourable member ; 
I will meet him anywhere, or upon any 
ground, by night or by day. I would stand 
poorly in my own estimation, and in my 
country’s opinion, if I did not stand far 
above him. I do not come here, dressed 
in a rich wardrobe of words to delude the 
people. I am not one who has promised, 
repeatedly, to bring in a bill of rights, yet 
does not bring in that bill, or permit any 
other person to doit. Iam not one who 
threatened to impeach the Chief Justice 
of the King’s Bench for acting under an 
English law, and afterwards shrunk from 
that business, I am not the author of 
the simple repeal. I am not one who, 
after saying the parliament was a parlia- 
ment of prostitutes, endeavoured to make 
their voices subservient to my interest. 
1 am not one who would come at mid- 
night, and attempt, by a vote of this 
house, to stifle the voice of the people, 
which my egregious folly had raised 
against me. I am not the gentleman 
who subsists upon your accounts. I am 
not the mendicant patriot who was 
bought by my country for a sum of 
money, and then sold my country for 
prompt payment. I am not the man 
who in this house loudly complained of 
an infringement made by England, in in- 
cluding Ireland in a bill, and then sent a 
certificate to Dungannon that Ireland 
was not included. I never was bought 
by the people, nor ever sold them. The 
gentleman says he never apostatized ; but 
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I say I never changed by principles; let 
every man say the same, and let the people 
then, if they can, believe them. Butif itbe 
so bad a thing to take an office in the state, 
how comes the gentleman connected with 
persons in office?— They, I hope, are men 
of virtue ; or how came the gentleman so 
closely connected with Colonel Fitz- 
patrick? I object to no man for being 
in office; a patriot in office is the more a 
patriot for being there. There was a 
time when the glories of the great Duke 
of Marlborough shrunk and withered 
before those of the right honourable gen- 
tlemen—when palaces superior to Blen- 
heim were to be built for his reception— 
when pyramids and pillars were to be 
raised, and adorned with emblems and 
inscriptions, sacred to his virtue; but the 
pillars and pyramids are now sunk, though 
then the great Earl of Chatham was held 
inferior to him; however, he is still so 
great, that the Queen of France, I dare 
say, will have song made on the name 
Grattan. 

«Lord Harcourt practised economy ; but 
what was the economy of the Duke of 
Portland? £100,000 was voted to raise 
20,000 seamen, though it was well known 
that one-third of that number could not 
be raised. And what was the application 
of the money? It was applied to the 
raising of the execrated fencibles. 

«It issaid I supported Lord Harcourt’s 
administration. It is true, but I never 
deserted my principles, but carried them 
into the cabinet with me. A gentleman, 
who now hears me, knows that I pro- 
posed to the Privy Council an Irish 
mutiny bill, and that not with a view of 
any parliamentary grant. I supported an 
absentee tax ; and, while I was in office, 
registered my principles in the books of 
government ; and the moment I could not 
influence the government to the advan- 
tage of the nation, I ceased to act with 
them. I acted for myself. I was the 
first who ever told them that an Irish 
mutiny bill must be granted. If this 
country is now satisfied, is it owing to 
that gentleman? No. The simple re- 
peal, disapproved and scouted by all the 
lawyers in England and in Ireland, shews 
the contrary; and the only apology he 
can make, is, that he is no lawyer at all. 
A man of warm imagination, and bril- 
liant fancy, will sometimes be dazzled 
with his own ideas, and may for a mo- 
ment fall into error; but a man of sound 
head could not make so egregious a 
mistake; and a man of an honest heart 
would not persist in it after it was dis- 


covered. I have now done, and give me 
leave to say, if the gentleman enters often 
into this kind of colloquy with me, he 
will not have much to boast of at the end 
of the session.” 


This was followed, on the part of 
Mr. Grattan, by the splendidly vitu- 
perative philippic, which, in our sketch 
of that distinguished man, we have in 
a former number, presented to the 
reader. Flood rose to reply a second 
time ; but whether the state of his 
health would or would not have en- 
abled him at that moment to proceed, 
the unanimous feeling of the house 
made it apparent that the business had 
gone far enough ; and when he was on 
the point of giving utterance to the 
indignant feelings that possessed him, 
and had proudly vindicated his ac- 
ceptance of office, by saying, that he 
“performed more service to the coun- 
try, with the first office of the state at 
his back, than his honourable adver- 
sary with mendicancy behind him,” the 
Speaker respectfully interposed, and 
put an end to further discussion, re- 
gretting that he had not before cut 
short an altercation between honour- 
able members, inconsistent with the 
usages of parliament. It was, however, 
felt by every one, that Flood should 
have a further opportunity of vindi- 
cating his fame, from an attack which 
he certainly had not provoked, and 
which, from the intensity of its viru- 
lence, as well as its concatenated se- 
verity, bore so many marks of pre- 
meditation. Accordingly, on the Fri- 
day following, he was permitted to 
address the house, for the purpose of 
removing the aspersions which were 
cast upon him; and he did so in a 
strain of simple manly eloquence, of 
which we shall afford the reader an 
opportunity of judging for himself. We 
would feel that we had not dealt fairly 
by this great man, if, in this brief sketch 
of his life, we did not suffer him to 
make his own defence, against the most 
powerful attack that ever was made 
upon his political integrity. Having 
experienced some little interruption in 
the commencement of his speech, upon 
the ground that it was unparliamentary 
to refer to a former discussion, he thus 
proceeds :— 

“TI take this matter up, upon the 
ground of an interrupted debate ; it is in 
that light it comes within order. I have 
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a right to begin where I was interrupted ; 
but, sir, there are some cases of so par- 
ticular a nature, that a strict adherence 
to a general order would be the height of 
injustice, The attack made upon my 
person went back not only to the ar- 
guments of two or three days before, but 
to the conduct of twenty years antece- 
dent; therefore, sir, I hope, that if ani- 
madversions of twenty years are allowed 
to one, I may have an opportunity of re- 
ferring to arguments used three days ago, 
With respect to that period of my life, 
which is despatched by the word intem- 
perate, I beg gentlemen would consider 
the hard situation of public characters, 
if that is to be their treatment. That 
period takes in a number of years, not 
less than sixteen, in which there were 
five administrations, and in which the 
public were pleased to give me their sen- 
tence of approbation. Sir, it includes, 
for I wish to speak to facts, not to take it 
up upon epithets, it includes the Duke of 
Bedford’s, Lord Halifax’s, the Duke of 
Northumberland’s, Lord Hertford’s, and 
Lord Townshend’s. 

« Now, sir, as to the fact of intempe- 
rance, I will state to you how that stands, 
and let the gentleman see how plain a 
tale will put him down. Of those tive 
administrations, there were three to which 
I wasso far from giving an intemperate op- 
position, that I could not be said, in any 
sense of the word, to oppose them at all. 
I mean the three first. I certainly voted 
against the secretary of the day, but 
oftener voted with him. In Lord Hert- 
ford’s administration, I had attained to 
a certain view and decided opinion of 
what was fit, in my mind, to be done for 
this country. I had fixed upon three 
great objects of public utility. I endea- 
voured to attain them, with that spirit 
and energy with which it is my character 
and nature to speak and to act. As I must 
take the disadvantages of my nature, I 
will take the advantages of it too. These 
three great objects were resisted by that 
administration. What was the conse- 
quence? A conflict arose between that 
administration and me; but that conflict 
ought not to be called opposition on my 
part. No; it ought rather to be called 
opposition on theirs. I was the pro- 
pounder, and they resisted my proposi- 
tions. This may be called a conflict, not 
an opposition to that administration. 
What were those three objects? One 
was to prove that the constitution of 
parliament in this kingdom did still exist ; 
that it had notbeen taken away by the law 
of Poynings, but that it was an infamous 
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perversion of that statute, by which the 
constitution had suffered. The other 
was the establishment of a constitutional 
military force, in superaddition to that of 
a standing army. The only idea that 
ever occurred in England, or any free 
country in Europe, I adopted, namely, 
that of a constitutional militia. At that 
time the idea of a volunteer force had not 
arisen, therefore I adopted the idea which 
at that time appeared to be the best. 
The third great object I took up as ne- 
cessary for this country, was, a law for 
limiting the ‘duration of parliament. 
These were three great, salutary, and 
noble objects, worthy of the enlarged 
mind of an enlarged country. I pursued 
them with ardour, I do not deny it; but 
I did not pursue them with intemperance. 
I am sure I did not appear to the public 
to do so; they gave my exertions many 
flattering testimonies of their approba- 
tion. There is another proof that I was 
not intemperate. I was successful; in- 
temperance and miscarriage are apt to go 
together, but temperance and success are 
associated by nature. This is my plain 
history with regard to that period. The 
clumsiness or virulence of invective, may 
require to be sheathed in a brilliancy of 
diction ; but plain truth and plain sense 
are best delivered in plain terms. I now 
come to that period in which Lord Har- 
court governed, and which is stigmatized 
by the word venal. I say Lord Har- 
court's, for in my consideration of his ad- 
ministration, I will include that of Lord 
Townshend. If every man who accepted 
an office is venal, and an apostate, I cer- 
tainly cannot acquit myself of the charge, 
nor is it necessary. I should have so 
many associates in the crime, if ever 
there was a crime in what such multitudes 
would defend. Iam sensible multitudes, 
majorities, would not be wanting to de- 
fend that. But I say, either it is a crime, 
or it is not. If it be a crime univer- 
sally, let it be universally ascribed. 
But, sir, I say, it is not fair that one 
set of men should be treated by that 
honourable member as great friends, 
and lovers of their country, notwith- 
standing they are in office; and an- 
other man, because he was in office, 
should be treated as an enemy and an 
apostate. But what is the truth. Every 
thing of this sort depends upon the prin- 
ciples on which office is taken, and on 
which. it is retained. With regard to me, 
let no man imagine I am preaching up a 
doctrine for my own convenience: there 
is not a man less concerned in the pro- 
pagation of it. I have no treaty with 
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the right honourable gentleman on the 
floor, nor shal) I have any. 

« Now, sir, I beg leave shortly to state 
the manner in which I accepted that of- 
fice, which I give you my word, I never 
will resume. It was offered to me in the 
most honourable manner, with an assu- 
rance not only of being a placeman, for 
my own profit, but a minister for the be- 
nefit of my country. My answer was, 
that I thought, in a constitution such as 
ours, an intercourse between the prince 
and the subject, ought to be honourable ; 
the being a minister ought to redound to 
a man’s credit; but I lamented that it often 
happened otherwise. Men in office often 
gave up those principles which they main- 
tained before. I told them, therefore, that 
my objections were not to the going into 
office, but to the following the examples 
which I had sometimes seen before me, 
I mentioned the public principles which I 
held. I said, if consistently with those 
principles, from an atom of which I 
would not depart, I could be of service 
to his Majesty’s government, I was 
ready to be so. I speak in the presence 
of men who know what I say. After 
the office had come over, and landed in 
this kingdom, I sent in writing to the 
chief governor, that I would not accept 
the office unless upon that principle. 

« Thus, sir, I took office ; the admi- 
nistration before I opposed, only in part 
of it; in the first session of Lord Towns- 
hend, I did not oppose; I never opposed 
Lord Townshend, till after his proroga- 
tion and protest. This appeared to me 
an infamous violation of the privileges of 
parliament. With regard to money bills, 
and after that protest, by which he en- 
deavoured to make the journals of the 
House of Lords, instead of being the re- 
cord of their privileges, the monument of 
their disgrace, I opposed him. Now, what 
did I oppose in that administration ?— 
The violation of the privilege of this 
House, with regard to money bills, and 
the wanton augmentation of offices, by 
the division of the board of commissioners 
into two parts, In Lord Harcourt’s ad- 
ministration, what did I do? I had the 
two boards of commissioners reduced again 
into one. Ido not say my single voice 
effected this, but as far as it had any effi- 
cacy, it insisted on having the twelve 
commissioners again reduced to seven, and 
the two boards reduced to one, a saving, 
including the whole arrangement, of 
twenty thousand pounds a ‘year to the 
nation. It went turther: it insisted to 
have every altered money bill thrown out, 
and privy-council bills not defended by the 


crown. Thus, instead of giving sanction 
to the measures I had opposed, my con- 
duct was in fact to register my principles 
in the records of the court, to make the 
privy-council a witness to the privileges 
of parliament, and to give final energy to 
the tenets with which I commenced my 
life. Economy did not stop with the re- 
duction of the commissioners’ boards,— 
The right honourable gentleman who has 
censured me, in order to depreciate that 
economy, said, that we had swept with 
the feather of economy, the pens and 
paper off our table. A pointed and bril- 
liant expression is far from a just argu- 
ment. This country has no reason to be 
ashamed of that species of economy, when 
the great nation of Great Britain has 
been obliged to descend to an economy 
as minute. Neither, sir, was this all: it 
is not my fault if infinitely more was not 
done for this country upon that occasion; 
they were offered a saving ; they did not 
choose to take it—they were offered the 
absentee tax, and they refused it. I am 
not to blame for that; it was a part of the 
saving proposed. If administration were 
wrong on that occasion, they were wrong 
with the prejudices of half a century; 
they were wrong with every great 
writer that had ever written upon the 
subject of Ireland; they were wrong 
with some of the plainest principles, as it 
seems, of human nature in their favour. 
I will suppose the determination not to 
accept it, to have been right, still it was 
meritorious in administration to offer it; 
and to shew that I was not under any un- 
due influence of office, I appeal to the 
memory of many men present—whether, 
when the disposition of the house was 
made to alter upon that subject, and when 
administration yielded, not unwillingly, to 
the violence of parliament, I appeal to 
the conscious and public knowledge of 
many, whether I did veer and turn about 
with the Secretary, or whether I did not 
make a manly stand in favour of that 
principle. After having pledged myself to 
the public, I would rather break with a 
million of administrations than retract.— 
I had not only adhered to it, but, by a sin- 
gular instance of exertion, I forced it a 
second time under the consideration of this 
House. .That this benefit was lost to this 
country, if it be a benefit, was not my 
fault. One thing I must go back to; T 
had repeatedly pressed the bill for limiting 
the duration of parliament. In Lord 
Townshend's time I brought it in finally, 
and crowned it with success; thus I re- 
stored to the universal community of Ire- 
land a right of which they had been 
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robbed for near a century, namely, their 
first and fundamental franchise as electors, 
without which this House is but a sha- 
dow. And thus, after having restored 
that root of all their other mghts in Lord 
Townshend’s administration, after having 
restored economy, and reduced twelve 
commissioners to seven in Lord Har- 
court's, I went on to the great measure 
which I have mentioned, the militia law ; 
and when a right honourable gentleman 
(Mr. Ogle) moved that question, I en- 
gaged all the interest I could with go- 
vernment in behalf of it; I rose up to 
second his motion, and declared I would 
support him and his militia bill to the 
last ; accordingly, I gave him the assis- 
tance of my poor labour, and it was car- 
ried. Thus, therefore, sir, I say, that in 
that administration in which I accepted 
office, instead of relinquishing my prin- 
ciples, I preserved them. Instead of 
getting a minority to vote for them, I 
brought the majority to give an efficient 
sanction to their truth. By entering into 
office upon that occasion, and acting as I 
did, I acted the part of an honest minister 
between the prince and the people. In 
doing so I think I was more a patriot 
than if, out of office, I had made empty 
declamations on empty subjects, without 
any advantage to the public. Most of 
those who hear me can recollect the 
state of this kingdom at the close of Lord 
Townshend’s administration. I appeal to 
them all, and I ask, what was then my 
repute in the nation? I will not say it 
was the first, or the second, or the third, 
but did it not stand in an honourable 
rank, and among the foremost rather 
than among the last? In Lord Har- 
court’s government, the Vice-Treasurer- 
ship was offered me, accompanied with 
every declaration that could render it ac- 
ceptable to an honourable mind. When 
that office was offered to me, was my si- 
tuation that of a reprobated man? Did 
the administration of England send over 
an office usually reserved for the parlia- 
ment of England, and offer it of their 
own accord to areprobated man? I take 
the facts of both countries to disprove this 
calumny. Is it since I have become a 
mark of obloquy? I flatter myself not. 
Lord Buckingham’s administration suc- 
ceeded. With regard to Lord Harcourt’s 
administration, the objection is, I did too 
much; the charge with regard to the 
other is, I did too little for it: those two 
accusations run a little in contrary direc- 
tion, and like a double poison, each may 
cure the operation of the other; but the 
fact is this, I acted not upon visions and 
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imaginations, but on sound common sense, 
the best gift of God to man, which then 
told me, and which still whispers that 
some administrations deserve amore active 
support than others ; that some adminis- 
trations deserve little of either; I adapted 
my conduct to those three conditions—I 
did not run headlong against government 
at one time, and with government at 
another, but adapted my conduct, as I 
ought to do, to what I saw and what I 
felt. Did I support Lord Harcourt ?— 
Why? Because he gave me an influence 
in his councils, It is nonsense to say, a 
man is not to support his own councils. 
But the next administration took another 
direction, and they did not give me any 
influence on their councils, What was 
the consequence? I did not give them 
support. Was there anything more fair ? 
I felt myself a man of too much situation 
to be amere placeman. If not a minister 
to serve my country, I would not be the 
tool of salary. What was the conse- 
quence? I voted with them in matters 
of importance when they were clearly 
right ; I voted against them in matters of 
importance when they were clearly wrong ; 
and in matters of small moment I did not 
vote at all:—and why? I scorned, by 
voting for them in such matters, to seem 
to pay court. To vote against in such 
matters would have been absurd. What 
remained? Not to vote at all. If you 
call that absconding, going behind the 
chair, or escaping into the corridore, call 
it what you please, I say it was right.— 
This is my plain way of dealing; it is 
common sense. I told Lord Buckingham 
I would not attend the cabinet councils of 
the sage Mr, Heron, Was that dupli- 
city? Ithink not. I did more; I sent 
my resignation to England, to the same 
friend through whom the first communi- 
cation was made to me on the subject of 
office, but from the ideas of friendship to 
me, he took time to consider, and at length 
declined to deliver my resignation. I 
have said something to the middle period, 
I shall come to the third, viz. Lord Car- 
lisle’s administration, in which my conduct 
has been slandered as the conduct of an 
incendiary. When that idea took place 
in some minds, I cannot tell, but this Iam 
sure of, that the right honourable gentle- 
man who censured me, was called an incen- 
diary at the same time, and so perhaps might 
I, but I am sure that the right honourable 
gentleman at that time, did not think me 
an incendiary more than himself. There 
was not a single instance in which he did 
not cooperate. If I am an incondiary, I 
shall gladly accept, therefore, of the so- 
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ciety of that right honourable gentleman, 
under thesame appellation. But he laughed 
at the folly of the accusation at that time, 
and so do I now. If I was an incendiary, 
it was for moving what the parliaments 
of both kingdoms have since given their 
sanction to. If that is to be an incendi- 
ary, God grant I may continue so! In 
this administration it was that I was 
dismissed from office. Now, sir, I do 
not know thut in general, my dismission 
from office was thought any disgrace to 
me. I do not think this house or the na- 
tion thought me dishonoured by that dis- 
mission, The first day I declared those 
sentiments for which I was dismissed 
—I remember it well—I thought it for 
my honour; some very honourable and 
worthy gentlemen, some since dead, and 
some still alive, one of them whom I shall 
ever love andshal! everlament; one of them 
is dead since to every thing but his own 
honour, and the grateful memory of his 
country; one of them who thought me 
so little of the character of an incendiary, 
that he crossed the house together with 
others, to congratulate me on the honour 
of my conduct, and to embrace me in open 
parliament. At that moment I think I 
stood clear to the imputation of being an 
incendiary. The character of an incen- 
diary, therefore, seems to have been su- 
perinduced upon me of a sudden; it has 
sprouted out and germinated from thatroot 
of much evil, the simple repeal. Since that 
moment only, it seems that I have been 
going down in the opinion of the public ; 
since that moment they have found out that 
my character and conduct deserve all re- 
probation, and deserve the brand of being 
an incendiary; and yet I can hardly pre- 
vail upon myself to think that is the case, 
because since that moment, I have re- 
ceived more honourable testimonies from 
every corner of the kingdom, than that 
right honourable member has received in 
the same period. I shall return once 
more to the sentiments of that beloved 
character I have just described. He was 
aman over whose life, or over whose grave 
envy never hovered. He was a man 
wishing ardently to serve his country 
himself, but not wishing to monopolise 
the service ;—wishing to partake and to 
communicate the glory of what passed.— 
He gave me, in his motion fora free trade, 
a full participation of the honour. Upon 
another occasion he said—J remember the 


words—they are traced with the pencil of 


gratitude on my heart: he said, “ that 
I was a man whom the most lucrative of- 
fice in the land had never warped in point 
of integrity.” The words were marked ; 


I am sure I repeat them fairly—they are 
words I should be proud to have inscribed 
upon my tomb. Consider the man from 
whom they came ; consider the magnitude 
of the subject on which they were spoken ; 
consider the situation of the person con- 
cerned, and it adds to, and multiplies the 
honour. My noble friend—I beg par- 
don, he did not live to be ennobled by 
patent, but he was born ennobled by na- 
ture ; his situation at that moment was this: 
he had found himself obliged to surrender 
office, and enter into active opposition to 
that government from whom he had re- 
ceived it. I remained in office, though un- 
der the circumstance of having sent in my 
resignation. That he did not know. In po- 
litical position, therefore, we were contra- 
distinguished to each other. He did not 
know, while he was doing justice to me, 
but that he might be doing political de- 
triment to himself; he did not know but 
he might serve the administration he op- 
posed ; but, careless of anything except 
justice and honour, he gave the sentiments 
of his heart and he approved. I have 
mentioned, sir, that short period, dur- 
ing which the character of an incendiary, 
if at all applicable to me, must have 
come upon me in the night like an enemy, 
and have taken me unawares. I cannot 
think the opinion of the public so trans- 
formed, when I see every corner of the 
country expressing their approbation of 
my conduct, one after another; great 
and respectable societies of men, com- 
pared with whose sentiments the obloquy 
of an individual sinks into nothing.— 
Even this very day, I have received 
from the united delegates of the province 
of Connaught, an approbation, with one 
voice, as they express it, of that conduct 
which had been slandered as the conduct 
of an incendiary. Here is a congrega- 
tion of men, not one of whom I have 
ever seen, to no one of whom I have 
ever a chance of doing a service, who 
could have nothing in contemplation, 
but the doing an act of justice! Sir, 
I may say, I had the same sanction 
from another province, that of Ulster.— 
But it seems I went to Belfast in the 
character of an incendiary; I went to 
Dungannon in the character of an incendi- 
ary. Now, I went to neither of these 
places but by an invitation, and if a per- 
son invited be an incendiary, what will 
those be that give the invitation? If I 
am an incendiary, all Ulster is an in- 
cendiary—if I am an incendiary, all 
Connaught is an incendiary—with two 
provinces, therefore, at my back, and 
with the parliament of England behind 
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me—in their having coincided honour- 
ably and nobly in that sentiment, which 
I sustained,—I think I am not much 
afraid of any single and solitary accusa- 
tion. But I have not only the parlia- 
ments of both kingdoms, I have the ju- 
dicial power in my favour. If my doc- 
trine was not right, Lord Mansfield’s 
was not right; I ask you was he wrong? 
It has been said he was the enemy of 
both countries on that occasion. But 
has the accusation been proved? Lord 
Mansfield has many political enemies.— 
The administration at the time would 
have been glad to have proved him an 
enemy to both countries; yet was there 
a man in the parliament of England, 
the greatest enemy to that noble judge, 
who attempted to find fault with his 
conduct? After having mentioned the 
judicial power, let me come to a highly 
respectable body, the corps of lawyers in 
this country, who, after six months’ me- 
ditation, by a committee chosen by bal- 
lot, gave their sanction to that opinion, 
which is the opinion of an incendiary if 
I deserve that name. If Lord Mans- 
field be an incendiary—if the parliament 
of England be an incendiary—if the 
corps of lawyers are incendiaries—if the 
Ulster delegates are incendiaries—if the 
Connaught delegates are incendiaries— 
and all the societies who have joined 
that opinion throughout the kingdom—if 
all of these be incendiaries, in the name 
of God, let me be added to the number, 
and let me be an incendiary too, But 
though I may be such an incendiary, I will 
never be that which would deserve the 
name. I will never, by any hollow com- 
position, lay the seeds of future dissen- 
sion. I will go clearly and fully to the 
work. I will be satistied when satisfac- 
tion is given; my nature is as prone to 
satisfaction, and as distant from chagrin 
as that of any man. I appeal to those 
who know me from my childhood, first 
at a public school, then at the Univer- 
sity of this kingdom, then at the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, and afterwards during 
twenty-four years, taking no very private 
part, within the walls of this House. I 
have spoken to facts. I do not mean to 
arraign: every man may be mistaken, and 
I wish to suppose any man to be really 
mistaken rather than to be so intendedly, 
I would rather reconcile all men to the 
public, than make unnecessary divisions. 
But though I would do every thing a man 
can do to prevent dissension, I cannot be 
expected to sacrifice my character to un- 
limited obloquy. Sir, one circumstance I 
must mention, as it is somewhat extra- 
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ordinary :—It has been said by some au- 
thority, on that side of the question, that 
I am the outcast of government, and of 
my prince. Certainly sir, my dismission 
from office was attended with the extra- 
ordinary circumstance of my dismission 
from council. There, I suppose, it is that 
the right honourable member has called 
me the outcast of government and of 
my prince. It certainly, sir, was an ex- 
traordinary transaction, but it was done 
in the case of Mr. Pultney; it was done 
in the case of the Duke of Devonshire ; 
therefore I suppose it will not be a deci- 
sive proof of a reprobated or factious 
character in the person to whom it hap- 
pened. It is the first time it has been 
mentioned to my disadvantage. It was, 
in the House of Lords of England, men- 
tioned to the disadvantage of the minister 
who was supposed to have done it, by a 
most respectable character ; it wasthought 
not to my dishonour here ; it was thought 
not to my dishonour in the House of 
Lords of Ireland, where I have lately re- 
ceived from a very eminent peer, the 
sanction of sentiments very different from 
these. In a word, it is but the sentence 
of one tongue, and upon that tongue I 
leave it. Ido not, however, pretend to 
dispute a ministerial fact, which a gentle- 
man in confidence alleges. He has been 
in the confidence of the Duke of Port- 
land ; he is as much a minister as any man 
who is not in office. This much, there- 
fore, I must give to this ministerial as- 
sertion, that I shall find it impossible for 
me, under such an interdict, to pay my 
respects at his Majesty’s castle of Dublin, 
which otherwise I should be prompt to 
discharge. And I mention it thus pub- 
licly, that my absence may not be inter- 
preted into any want of the most perfect 
duty and loyalty to my prince, or of the 
greatest respect to the nobleman who 
presides there. 1 am nota man formed to 
court proscription; I will not seek dis- 
grace ;—let it remain in its den, I will not 
revoke it. Sir, 1 have trespassed too 
long, and I am oppressed with the weight 
and multitude of thanks which I owe you 
and the House; I have troubled you too 
long upon a private subject, but with your 
permission, I will endeavour to make 
amends the next day, by bringing before 
you a subject of more importance, the 
economy otf the nation. I beg bardon for 
what I have said; I have promised too 
much; I am in your judgment whether I 
shall do it. You have heard what has 
passed upon the subject; I appeal to you 
if I am that character that has been 
drawn ; if lam that character in any degree, 
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I do not deprecate your justice; but I call 
for it, and exhort you, for yourselves and 
your country, to get rid of a member who 
would be uuworthy to sit among you.” 
Thus ended this celebrated contest, 
which caused not only a final separa- 
tion between these two great men, but 
a split in the Irish opposition, which 
materially impaired its power. Grattan 
and Flood were never afterwards po- 
litically united. They met, acciden- 
tally, a short time after the altercation in 
the House, and Flood bowed in such a 
way as to shew that he was quite wil- 
ling to forget what had occurred ; but 
his advances were received so coldly, as 
not to encourage a repetition of them; 
and it is but reasonable to suppose that 
he would have found it easier to for- 
give a charge of apostacy, which he 
felt that he had triumphantly disproved, 
than his adversary, a charge of incapa- 
city, which the feeling of the public, as 
well as the conduct of the British mi- 
nister was well calculated to impress 
upon him the belief was thought to be 
well founded.* For our parts, we are 
slow, as the reader has seen before, to 
award to Mr. Flood, on this occasion, 
the praise of superior wisdom, although 
we fully acknowledge that he has amply 
entitled himself to the praise of supe- 
rior sagacity. The additional security 
to Irish legislative independence, which 
was acquired by the act of renunciation, 
always appeared to us like “painting 
the lily ;” but we do not go tuo far 
when we say, that the argumentative 
powers which were exhibited by Flood 
in contending for that additional secu- 
rity, never have been equalled. As a 
scientific gladiator in debate, he threw 
his antagonist quite into the shade.— 
The clear, lucid, vigorous logic with 
which he pressed his positions upon the 
public, could not be for a moment 
baffled by the brilliant imagery of his 
declamatory assailant, who appeared, 
occasionally, like a naked man, con- 
tending against an armed warrior, with 
no better weapon than a peacock’s 
feather. It is, therefore, no wonder 
that he should have been struck to the 
ground ; and the public observed with 
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pleasure that Flood could enjoy his vie- 
tory without any ungenerous exultation. 
The whole weight of Mr. Grattan’s 
character, both public and private, was 
required to sustain him against the in- 
dignation which was felt by all right- 
minded people, at the abusive person- 
alities in which he indulged, which 
could not but be regarded by them as 
the vulgar resources of baffled malice, 
more dishonourable in their use, than 
injurious in their application. It was 
as if he had used poisoned arrows— 
and ¢hat, against a straightforward and 
manly antagonist, who was decidedly 
in the right, and who scorned even to 
resent the indignities which he received 
in any manner that could prove him 
unworthy of public estimation. All 
the amateurs in parliamentary pugilism 
would bear witness, that if Grattan was 
felled, it was by afair knock-down blow ; 
even at the time when his great anta- 
gonist bore upon his face the marks of 
scratching and biting which might have 
justified a severer, as well as less cere- 
monious resentment. But Flood never 
forgot what was due to his audience or 
to himself; and, accordingly, his de- 
fence does not contain a single sen- 
tence which, at any future period, he 
could have wished unuttered. It is 
free from a single particle of ungene- 
rous personality or envenomed vitupe- 
ration. 

It must, however, be admitted that 
the course which he now pursued in 
politics, was well calculated to beget 
alarm and distrust in many of the 
warmest well-wishers of Ireland. The 
Volunteers had now assembled, and con- 
stituted a formidable military conven- 
tion, in which questions affecting the 
legislative independence, and the po- 
litical well-being of the country, were 
debated with all the formalities of a re- 
gular parliament. The state of the re- 
presentation was a fruitful theme, which 
afforded them a specious opportunity of 
magnifying their own authority, at the 
expense of an assembly, consisting, 
chiefly, of the nominees of a few great 
landed proprietors. Of parliamentary 
reform, Mr. Flood had always been an 


* It is Coleridge, we think, who has observed, that many a man will say—“ What a 
fool I was,” who would not say—“ What a rogue I was,” although the chances are 


one hundred to one that he would rather be thought a rogue than a fool. 


This shews 


how much Jess most men value conscious rectitude than public estimation. 
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advocate ; and as the time seemed fa- 
vourable for precisely such a reform as 
he desired, he hesitated not to avail 
himself to the utmost of the power 
of this great confederacy, to enable him 
to accomplish his object. Lord Charle- 
mont, and others, cautiously drew back 
from the torrent which they themselves 
had caused to swell, until it now over- 
flowed its banks, and threatened the 
country with inundation. Flood boldly 
flung himself amidst its billows, and in 
doing so, he must have clearly seen 
that if he could not breast them, he 
must be swept away. 

And here it is necessary to remark 
that this great man was a decided op- 
ponent of Catholic Emancipation.* He 
was one of the first who drew a clear 
distinction between personal liberty and 
political power; and while he readily 
consented to repeal all such enact- 
ments as placed any restriction upon 
the former, over the latter he exer- 
cised a jealous guardianship, and even 
maintained, that if ever the elective 
franchise was extended to the Roman 
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Catholies, there would be an end to the 
integrity of our Protestant constitu- 
tion. This should be held in mind, in 
making an estimate of his plan of par- 
liamentary reform, in which he contem- 
plated alone a Protestant constituency; 
the extension of which, at the period of 
which we write, might be carried very 
far indeed, without swamping the intel- 
ligence or the property of lreland. 
That his influence in the house had 
declined, he painfully felt ; and this 
niay have been amongst his induce- 
ments to strain to its utmost that in- 
fluence which he had now obtained 
out of the house, and over a body of 
men who were looked upon as the 
armed regenerators of the constitution. 
It is by no means our intention to de- 
fend the overbearing manner in which 
he sought to impose his measures upon 
the legislature, who could scarcely 
be considered free agents had they 
adopted, unreservedly, the propositions 
which he made. Their compliance 
would, unquestionably, have appeared 
the result of intimidation. But it must 


* The following observations, which were made on the 19th of February, 1782, in 
the Irish House of Commons, will put the reader in possession of Mr. Flood’s views 
upon that subject, and display, perhaps, what may now be allowed by many to be a 
statesmanlike sagacity, that is worthy of admiration :— 

Mr. Flood said, “that he always wished to embosom the Roman Catholics 


in the body of the state; yet, without wanting praise on the one hand, or fear- 
ing censure on the other, he would, speaking neglectful of both, deliver his 
opinion on this great subject, and hoped it would be received with the same can- 
dour it was given. About five years ago, said he, a law was passed, granting 
the Roman Catholics infinitely less than is now proposed; the day was celebrated 
with rejoicing, and it was thought we had reconciled every party. I am sorry 
to hear gentlemen speak as if we had done nothing for them. The right 
honourable gentleman who prepared the bill now before us, well knows that I did 
object to that indiscriminate clause. One reason was, that while you were endea- 
vouring to conciliate that estimable and beloved body of men, you seemed to hide 
your bounties, and to shew only the severity of the laws. If a sorry popish 
agent had done this, he would have been unworthy the men for whom he acted, 
and would it much surprise me? but a Protestant parliament should be wise and 
Frank enough to explain and declare the whole scope of their intention. In the 
former laws, leases for years were granted to them, upon the avowed principle of 
restraining them from any influence in elections, This law then goes beyond 
toleration ; it gives them a power, and tends to make a change in the state. I 
have a great respect for the Roman Catholics; and though I will not con- 
demn, yet I will not wholly approve their conduct. Ninety years ago, the question 
was, whether popery and arbitrary power should be established in the person of 
King James, or freedom and the Protestant religion in the person of King 
William. Four-fifths of the inhabitants of Ireland adhered to the cause of King 
James; they were defeated, and I rejoice in their defeat. The laws that fol- 
lowed this event, were not laws of persecution, but of political necessity; and 
are you now prepared for a new government? Can you possibly suppose, that 
though the Roman Catholics prefer you to every other people, they will pre- 
fer you to themselves? What then is the consequence, if you give them equal 
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be held in mind that the period of 
which we write, anticipated, by several 
years, the horrors of the French re- 
volution ; and dear-bought experience 
had not as yet schooled the patriot 
into a salutary aversion to that popular 
violence, which has been the parent of 
so many inexpiable crimes. It may, 
also, be said, that Flood was not the 
mere mouth-piece of a faction. If he 
appeared in the House of Commons, 
as the delegate of the Convention, it 
was because he had succeeded in im- 
pressing upon them his views, not be- 
cause he had imbibed ¢heirs. And if 
his suggestions respecting parliamen- 
tary reform were to be judged of solely 
upon their own merits, they would be 
entitled to very attentive consideration. 
But the dictation of an armed body 
was not to be endured ; and many who 
would have supported his motion, had 
it come before them in the ordinary 
way, from the questionable shape in 
which it appeared, felt themselves 
bound to protest against it, as involving 
a precedent which might lay the foun- 
dation of military despotism, and, by de- 
stroying freedom of debate, overthrow 
legislative independence. Mr. Hardy* 
thus describes the very extraordinary 


power with the Protestants? 
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scene that took place upon the presen- 
tation of this petition, which, from the 
manner in which it was introduced, had 
more the appearance of a requisition 
from a superior authority, than a con- 
stitutional expression of the wishes of 
the people: 


«* Whoever was present in the House 
of Commons, on the night of the 29th 
of November, 1783, cannot easily forget 
what passed there. I do not use any 
disproportionate language when I say that 
the scene was almost terrific. Several 
of the minority, and all the delegates who 
had come from the Convention, were in 
uniforms, and bore the aspect of steru 
hostility. On the other hand, the adminis- 
tration being supported on this occasion 
by many independent gentlemen, and 
having at their head very able men, such 
as Mr. Yelverton and Mr. Daly, pre- 
sented a body of strength not always 
seen in the ministerial ranks, looked de- 
fiance to their opponents, and, indeed, 
seemed almost unassailable. They stood, 
certainly, on most advantageous ground, 
and that ground given to them by their 
adversaries. Mr. Flood, flushed with his 
recent triumphs in another place, and 
enjoying the lofty station which his abili- 
ties always placed him in, fearlessly led 


Yet 


should the majority of this nation attempt to alter the constitution, I firmly 
believe they would be repelled by the minority, and then a total convulsion 


must follow. 


«It is necessary, when you are granting Roman Catholics indulgence, that you 


should distinguish between the rights of property, and the rights of power. 


While 


aman is engaged in acquiring property, he is in a habit of industry, and when ac- 
quired, it ties him to the state. But with great respect to my right honourable 
friend, I think the question of religious toleration should have been brought on 
first, because I am certain it would not have met with a single dissenting voice, 
and it would have been a glorious opportunity of shewing the liberality of a 
Protestant parliament; but though we wish to extend toleration to Roman 
Catholics, we do not wish to shake the government. We should allow them to 
purchase lands, but we should carefully guard against their possessing any power 
in the state. Therefore, for the benefit of all, and, that we may not destroy the 
balance of the state, (for I am sure no sensible Roman Catholic wishes to un- 
hinge the state,) let us grant them full security in matters of property, but pre- 
vent their interference in matters of state. As to what has been said of the indul- 
gence granted to Protestants in other countries, I must observe, that nothing 
can be more mischievous than for one state or one individual to follow exactly 
the example of another. Difference of circumstances should produce different 
modes of action. The Emperor of Germany is himself the sole legislator of the 
state—he is himself a Catholic—nor do the Protestants in his dominions bear the 
proportion of more than one in an hundred to his popish subjects. Besides, the 
Protestants in every country acknowledge the sovereign as head of the church, 
whereas Catholics look to a foreign jurisdiction in matters ecclesiastical.” 


* Life of Lord Charlemont, Vol. ii. page 135. 
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on the attack. Mr. Yelverton answered 
him with great animation, great strength 
of argument, and concluded with a 
generous, dignified appeal to the Volun- 
teers, whom he applauded for every part 
of their conduct, the present alone ex- 
cepted. Some speeches followed in a 
similar tone ; but the minds of men soon 
became too much heated to permit any 
regular debate whatever. It was uproar, 
it was clamour—violent menace and furi- 
ous recrimination. If ever a popular 
assembly wore the appearance of a wild 
tumultuous ocean, it was on this oc- 
casion. At certain, and those very short 
intervals, there was something like a 
calm, when the dignity of parliament, 
the necessity of supporting the constitu- 
tion, and the danyer of any military as- 
sembly, were feelingly and justly expa- 
tiated on. The sad state of the repre- 
sentation was, with equal truth, depicted 
on the other side. A denial of volunteer 
interference, and the necessity of amend- 
ing the representation, whether volun- 
teers existed or not, was, in the first in- 
stance, made with very imperfect sin- 
cerity, and, in the latter, with genuine 
candour. To this again succeeded tu- 
mult and confusion, mingled with the 
sad and angry voices of many who, allied 
to boroughs, railed at the volunteers 
like slaves, not gentlemen, and pretended 
to uphold the constitution, while they 
were, in truth, appalled at the light that 
now began, as their terror suggested, to 
pervade their ancient and ambiguous pro- 
perty. But the imprudence of the volun- 
teers was of more service to such men 
than all their array of servile hostility. 
On that night, at least, it proved their 
best safeguard, and placed them not 
within the shadowy, uncertain confines 
of a depopulated borough, but under the 
walls of the constitution itself. The 
tempest (for towards morning, debate 
there was almost none) at last ceased. 
The question was put, and carried, of 
course, in favour of government—their 
numbers 159; those of the opposition, 77. 
This was followed, and wisely too, by a 
resolution, ‘declaratory of the fixed de- 
termination of the house to maintain its 
privileges and just rights against any en- 
croachments whatever, and that it was 
then indispensably necessary to make such 
a declaration.’” 


Thus writes Mr. Hardy. The reader 
will be surprised to hear, that upon 
that very question, he spoke and voted 
with Mr. Flood. When he proceeded, 
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therefore, to stigmatize the approvers 
of his resolution, he must have been 
either marvellously candid, or very for- 
getful; for he himself must share 
largely in the censure which he be- 
stows upon those who would subject 
the House of Commons to the dicta- 
tion of a military convention. 

The same scene is thus alluded to 
by a very intelligent correspondent of 
Mr. Flood, Mr. Webb Webber :— 


« As I cannot have the pleasure of 
seeing you before you leave town, you 
must indulge me in a few moments’ con- 
versation on paper. I congratulate with 
you on the abrupt dismission of your bill. 
It was the victory of power, not of 
prowess. Unable to cope with you 
hand to hand, they mounted the flying 
Island of Gulliver, and crushed you 
under the weight of their rubbish. I 
shall reserve for a future conversation 
the particular remarks I made on the 
whole debate ; but I cannot withhold my 
impatience to declare the pleasure I re- 
ceived from your conduct throughout. 
It was masterly—to my apprehension, 
consummate.” 


This is the opinion of no mean judge ; 
and although it is very possible that 
Mr. Webb Webber may have been 
biassed by a partiality for his dis- 
tinguished friend, we are disposed to 
place the more reliance upon it, be- 
cause on other occasions he freely sug- 
gests his doubts respecting the wisdom 
of those great measures to which Mr. 
Flood was most fondly devoted. That 
in this particular instance, he was in- 
judicious in the time of bringing for- 
ward his motion for a purliamentary 
reform, no one, we think, can deny ; 
but that his conduct in the manage- 
ment of it, was such as Mr. Webber 
describes, we see no cause to question. 
The reason why his discretion was thus 
in fault, is suggested by Mr. Hardy. 
We give his explanation, not because 
his authority alone could make it good, 
but because circumstances render it 
plausible : 


«* His (Mr. Flood’s) great ambition 
was, to take the lead in this question of 
reform ; and as he at that time looked to 
a seat in the British House of Commons, 
(which he soon after obtained, ) his views 
would, as he imagined, be most power- 
fully aided by his splendid exertions in 
the convention, as well as the Irish par- 
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liament, and enable him to aspire to su- 
perior rank and authority among the re- 
formists in England, as well as those in 
Ireland. ‘lhe time, however, pressed, 
and he was obliged to go to London in 
a very few days. To relinquish the 
honour of moving the question of reform 
to any one, he could not think of; and, 
the eagerness of some delegates co-oper- 
ating with his own personal convenience, 
he hurried it into the House of Com- 
mons.” 


We leave this explanation to pass 
for what it is worth, simply adding that 
it proceeds from a gentleman whose 
strong partiality for Lord Charlemont, 
and for Mr. Grattan, should cause any 
statement which he makes to the pre- 


judice of Mr. Flood, to be received 


with very considerable caution. We 
see, however, no reason for denying 
that he may have spoken the truth in 
this particular; and that he was right 
in condemning, in the memoir of his 
noble friend, the course pursued by 
Mr. Flood, is as unquestionable as that 
he was wrong in being, on the night of 
the debate, a consenting party to its 
adoption. 

While matters were thus proceeding 
in this country, the English parlia- 
ment was divided by the two illustrious 
rivals, Pitt and Fox, respecting the 
mode of best administering the affairs 
of India. Legislative ability was never 
in greater requisition than during that 
celebrated contest ; and the Duke of 
Chandos, who had become acquainted 
with Mr. Flood during ‘Lord Bucking- 
ham’s administration in this country, 
strongly urged the latter to accept of 
a seat in the English house, as a 
theatre much more suited to the dis- 
play of his.extraordinary powers, than 
was to be found in the comparatively 
provincial legislature of Ireland. Flood 
readily listened to his solicitations. He 
could not but feel that he was not now 
what he formerly was in his own coun- 
try ; and he might well imagine that, 
by transferring himself to another 
country, not ouly would the sphere of 
his usefuluess be enlarged, but his 
personal consideration would be aug- 
mented, 

That he was regarded by his noble 
friends in England, as a man whose 
powers in debate might be very im- 
portant at that critical period, is clear, 
we think, from the following extract 


from a letter written to him by the 
Duchess of Chandos, and bearing date, 
November 29, 1783 : 


«“T must renew my request to you to 
take care of your health; first, from the 
friendship I bear to you; and next, for 
the sake of this unfortunate country, 
where your assistance is much wanted to 
save it, if possible, from sinking. I will 
hope you may not come too late. Rapid 
are the strides Mr. Fox is making to 
establish himself arbiter of these king- 
doms—which he will effectively do, if his 
East India bill passes both houses of 
parliament. Then adieu to the liberties 
of these countries! 

* You have done every thing you can 
do for the benefit of Ireland, consistent 
with your principles of moderation. It is 
your opinion that Ireland cannot exist 
as a nation independent of England. You 
are in the minority in your own parlia- 
ment; you probably may be in the same 
predicament here, but then you will have 
a more ample field for the display of your 
unbounded abilities. You will shine forth 
as a bright luminary in our darkened 
hemisphere. You will make the hack- 
neyed rogues bow down their heads, 
abashed at your superior talents, founded 
on just and right principles. You have 
moderated the spirit of rebellion in your 
own country—you may do more here— 
you may prevent it.” 


It is easy to perceive from this the 
high hopes that were entertained by 
the Duke of Chandos, of what might 
be accomplished by the aid of a man 
like RJood, in defeating the machina- 
tions of Fox for securing a perpetuity 
of power, by means of the extensive 
patronage of India. It is true, Flood 
protested from the outset against enter- 
ing the British parliament as the mere 
nominee of a borough proprietor. He 
asserted his full right to freedom of 
thought and action upon every ques- 
tion which might come before him ; 
and very clearly intimated the possibi- 
lity that he might not be able to give 
that aid to his friends which the Duke’s 
views might lead him to desire. Still 
his Grace remained under the impres- 
sion that these were general expres- 
sions, which a man of his talent and 
character might be entitled to use, but 
which were not to be construed too 
rigidly ; and which, indeed, admitted 
of a construction sufficiently favourable 
to all his objects. Mr. Flood would 
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no doubt, express his own opinions ; 
but these opinions, it was hoped, would 
not be very widely different from those 
which he himself entertained ; and they 
would not come with the less force, 
because they were the promptings of 
his own ardent nature. All this was 
no more than natural. Mr. Flood 
acted honourably, as a man of spirit 
and independence ; and the Duke 
judged not unwisely as a politician and 
a man of the world. He, therefore, 
hesitated not to proffer to Mr. Flood 
the borough of Winchester, for which 
the latter took his seat, (having tra- 
velled post haste from Dublin, after 
the presentation of his reform petition,) 
on the very last night for the discus- 
sion of the celebrated India bill, which 
was big with the fate of the adminis- 
tration. 

The subject was one upon which he 
was not prepared. Of the voluminous 
parliamentary reports upon it, which 
lay upon the table of the house, he 
knew little or nothing ; and his infor- 
mation extended no further than that 
general knowledge of which any one 
might have been possessed, who had 
only read the speeches of the members. 
Under these circumstances he had not 
the slightest intention of addressing 
the house, or rather, indeed, he had 
predetermined not to address them, 
until he had something to say worthy 
of them to hear, and of him to utter. 
It would have been well for him if he 
had adhered to this resolution. But 
accident, or his fate prevailed. He 
got upon his legs, merely to signify 
that it was not his intention, at that 
time, to enter upon a subject of such 
vast importance, when his appearance 
attracted every eye. There was a 
simultaneous rush from all parts of the 
house to secure a position in which he 
could be most conveniently heard. 
“Flood, the great Flood, the Irish 
Demosthenes is about to address the 
house,” was on every tongue ; and he 
suddenly found himself in the presence 
of a hushed and eagerly expectant au- 
dience. 

The result is well known. He dis- 
appointed public expectation, and the 
hasty arbiters of senatorial fame pro- 
nounced that he had failed in the 
English house, and that the prodigious 
reputation which he enjoyed in this 
country must haye proceeded from 
Vou. VIII. 
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Irish exaggeration. It was his ill- 
fortune that there should have been 
present when he spoke an Irish gen- 
tleman, who, for some real or fancied 
discourtesy, owed him a grudge, and 
who failed not to take advantage of 
the surprise and disappointment which 
were experienced, and to exult over 
him in atone of insolent raillery, 
which, under other circumstances, 
would have received, as it merited, a 
prompt castigation. But when Flood 
rose a second time, he was saluted by 
cries of “spoke, spoke ;” and the 
Speaker very properly refused him a 
second hearing. This was, probably, 
the most mortifving event in his life. 
The moment had arrived when he was 
about to enter upon a new race of se- 
natorial enterprise, upon that exalted 
stage which had witnessed the exer- 
tions of a Chatham and a Burke, and 
where it had always been his highest 
ambition to make a_ conspicuous 
figure,—and that moment brought with 
it deep and unmingled humiliation. 
Those who apprehended his power, as 
a source of parliamentary annoyance, 
were filled with delight. Those who 
expected great things from him were 
covered with confusion. And he must 
have been more or less than man, if he 
were insensible to the mortification of 
his friends, and the triumph of his 
enemies. It is certain that he was not. 
He was greatly chagrined at what had 
occurred; and although he redeemed 
his reputation afterwards, by speaking 
ably upon other subjects, it was long 
before he a second time ventured to 
claim the attention of an English au- 
dience. 

It must, however, be admitted, that 
he never achieved in England that 
high consideration which he attained 
in Ireland. “ He was an oak of the 
forest,” said Grattan, “too old and too 
grcat to be transplanted at fifty.” But 
Grattan was not too old to be trans- 
planted at three score. We must, 
therefore, look for another explanation 
of a phenomenon, which certainly baf- 
fled the anticipations of his ardent ad- 
mirers ;—and this, we think, is to be 
found, partly in his personal character, 
and partly in the circumstance of the 
times. His years, his fame, his spirit, 
rendered it impossible for him to enter 
the English House of Commons as 
the mere tool of faction. Gladly 
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would he have been received as a par- 
tizan, had he chosen to enlist himself 
in the service of either of the great 
leaders who at that time contended for 
supremacy in the British parliament. 
But, professing a respect for both, he 
would tender allegiance to neither, and 
always proudly vindicated for himself 
the privilege of acting as an indepen- 
dent member. It was, therefore, the 
policy of all parties to leave him 
“alone in his glory.” And never had 
there been a time when party spirit 
ran so high. Fox sought to do, 
by his India bill, what the pre- 
sent ministers have since done by 
means of their reform, namely, to co- 
erce the will of the sovereign, and 
establish an overwhelming Whig influ- 
ence, by means of the exhaustless pa- 
tronage which would have resulted 
from his proposed arrangements. Pitt 
felt, that, if this were accomplished, 
the constitution would be overthrown, 
and he employed all his powers of elo- 
quence to make the constitutional 
party in the country aware of their 
danger. Haply, with good effect; for 
they were aroused, and the peril was 
averted. It was not at such a time 
that any large portion of attention 
could be attracted by the isolated 
efforts of one who might very plausibly 
be represented as a mere adventurer 
from Ireland. Had he remained, mo- 
destly, in the back ground, and waited 
for some occasion upon which his 
powers might be effectively display- 
ed,—some Irish question upon which 
his experience and knowledge would 
have entitled him to speak with au- 
thority, there can be very little doubt 
that he would have been listened to 
with attention and respect ;—and a 
beginning thus judiciously made might 
have been easily improved to his ad- 
vantage. This was the course which 
Grattan pursued ; and his success was 
considerable accordingly. Flood, on 
the contrary, came forward on the very 
first night of his admission into the 
house ; and was betrayed, as we have 
before stated, into an attempt at 
making a speech upon a strictly Eng- 
lish subject, which he had, in no res- 
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pect sufficiently considered. Is it any 
matter of surprise, that his unlucky 
attempt, in the then state of men’s 
minds, should have been attended with 
considerable disappointment? We 
think not:—and the contrary fates of 
these two great men, when they be- 
came members of the most intellectual 
assembly in the world, always appeared 
to us to furnish a striking illustration 
of the saying, “he that exalteth him- 
self shall be abased, and he that hum- 
bleth himself shall be exalted.” 

But it was not alone in the House 
that mortification now awaited Mr. 
Flood. He had to experience cold- 
ness and neglect from the high and 
titled individuals by whom, before, he 
was so much courted. The borough 
of Winchester, which he had been 
given to understand was to be at his 
service for the rest of his life, was, 
upon the next dissolution, bestowed 
upon another. This gave rise to a 
lengthened correspondence between 
him and the Duke of Chandos, whom 
he charged with dishonorable dupli- 
city, and breach of his word. We 
have read his Grace’s reply to this 
charge, and we confess we are not sur- 
ptised that Mr. Flood should have 
deemed it wholly unsatisfactory. That 
the latter was not, after his supposed 
parliamentary failure, of the same poli- 
tical value that he was before, may be 
very true :—and, if the thing were to 
be done over again, the Duke might 
very fairly be excused from exerting 
any borough interest which he pos- 
sessed, in his favour. But the pledge 
had been given, and in our judgment, 
it ought to have been redeemed. At 
least Mr. Flood may be excused for 
not admitting that it should be can- 
celled, upon the grounds of his own 
public depreciation. Accordingly, he 
put himself into the hands of his 
friend, Sir Lawrence Parsons, (the 
present Lord Ross,) between whom 
and the Duke of Chandos an inter- 
view took place, which terminated, 
certainly, in a breach of friendship, 
but, happily, owing to the Duke’s for- 
bearance, without leading to a breach 
of the peace.* 





* A MEMORANDUM OF SIR LAWRENCE PARSONS. 


Wednesday, the 19th of May, Mr. Parsons received from Mr, Flood, the follow- 
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We make the following extract from 
one of the many notes which passed 
between Mr. Flood and the Duke, 
during this unpleasant difference, for 
the purpose of showing the proper 
feeling of self-respect which actuated 
this high spirited gentleman, and the 
dignity with which he could assert 
himself, when called upon to do so by 
a sense of honour. 


« As to his Grace’s friendship, . Mr. 
Flood will always respect it as he ought; 
but in this case he has only to desire that 
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the Duke will adhere to his own declara- 
tions. Mr. Flood is duly sensible of his 
Grace’s rank ; but the Duke well knows, 
that in certain descriptions of men, 
though of different ranks, there never 
can be any idea of friendship but on the 
ground of perfect and equal reciprocity; 
that his Grace’s friendship and Mr. 
Flood’s never had and never could have 
any other foundation. His Grace de- 
clared (not privately either,) that his 
object was, that Mr. Flood should be in 
a situation of efficiency which his Grace 
has not sought for himself. His Grace 


ing letter, with a desire to read it to the Duke of Chandos, which Mr. Parsons did 
the same day :— 
Cleveland-row, Wednesday, 19th May, 1784. 

My pear Sir,—I am sure you do me the justice to feel that no man can more 
lament the peculiarity of my situation respecting the Duke of Chandos than I do, 
or can be more disposed to accommodate his grace in every wish to rectify it. You 
know it is not the value of a seat, but superior feelings, that actuate me. A néces- 
sity to vindicate those feelings in a manner inconsistent with the honor of the Duke, 
I should esteem a very great misfortune; I wish, therefore, (as you permit me so to 
do,) to suppose it may be prevented; and if it should not, I will give, beforehand, 
every satisfaction to his Grace for the liberty I must take, which my life can offer. 

I am, my dear sir, 
Yours faithfully and affectionately, 


Sir Lawrence Parsons. Henry FL oop. 


For an answer to this the Duke referred Mr. Flood to what he had already stated 
to him in his letters on the subject of Winchester; and added, that he was still 
ready to assist Mr. Flood, as far as lay in his power; and expressed a wish that Mr. 
Flood would wait till the fourteen days after the meeting of parliament were ex- 
pired, or till the opening of the next session, as some opportunity might occur in the 
interim of obtaining a seat for him. 

Mr. Parsons asked the Duke,—If Mr. Flood was satisfied to wait till the opening 
of the next session, would the Duke then return Mr. Flood for Winchester, unless or 
until a seat could be obtained elsewhere? The Duke answered in the negative. 


Saturday, the 12th of June, Mr. Parsons took the same letter to the Duke of 
Chandos, with a message indorsed. Mr. Parsons had directions from Mr. Flood to 
read both to the Duke, and, on the Duke’s desiring personal satisfaction, to appoint 
the shortest day, as Mr. Flood was obliged to return to Ireland the week following. 
The message indorsed was as follows : 

The within letter signified, that as matters then “stood, Mr. Flood, if he were 
to deliver his sentiments, must declare, that the Duke of Chandos had acted dis- 
honorably by him. It is with great pain that he feels this declaration is at length 
extorted from him. 

« June 12th, 1784.” 


To this the Duke answered, that he could only repeat what he had already said so 
often,—that he was ready to give Mr. Flood every assistance in his power to pro- 
cure him a seat in parliament. Mr. Parsons asked the Duke, was that the answer 
he should take back to Mr. Flood? The Duke said he could give no other. Mr. 
Parsons then said, he thought it necessary to inform the Duke, as he might have 
something further to add, that Mr. Flood would be obliged to leave the kingdom in 
a few days. The Duke’s answer to this was, that if Mr. Flood would furnish any 
friend here with powers to conclude for a seat, in his absence, he would do what he 
could to obtain one for him. 


June, 12th, 1784. L. Parsons. 
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stated Mr. Flood’s situation and claims 
as high as it was possible for Mr. 
Flood to wish. Mr. Flood need not, 
therefore, enter into an estimate of 
them himself; neither needs Mr. Flood 
to remind his Grace of words used by 
Mr, Flood at the time of his election, 
and upon his Grace's going into office 
last Christmas. They were too marked 
to escape his Grace’s recollection, and 
contained the most explicit stipulation of 
parliamentary liberty.” 


It will be readily admitted, that it 
would have been unreasonable in Mr. 
Flood to expect, that the Duke of 
Chandos should put him into parlia- 
ment for the purpose of urging a vex- 
atious opposition to the government of 
which his Grace was himself a member. 
But Mr. Flood always expressed his 
readiness to be at the expense of pro- 
curing a seat for any tiend of the 
Duke’s whom he might name; and as 
the Duke professed to interest himself 
about him solely upon public grounds, 
Mr. Flood might well consider himself 
exonerated from any heavy sense of 
personal obligation. The Duke's pa- 
tronage was proffered, when such an 
employment of it might best promote 
his own views ; it was withdrawn when 
its continued exercise on his behalf 
seemed almost indispensible to Mr. 
Flood’s political existence. The latter 
might, therefore, we think, be held ex- 
cused, if, for a moment, his gratitude 
was swallowed up in his resentment. 

But the loss of the Duke’s favour 
did not exclude him from the House 
of Commons. The borough system 
afforded, at that time, a ready resource 
to a monied man; and he was returned 
for Seaford. The star of Pitt was 
now in the ascendant. His friends 
formed a large majority in the new 
parliament. Years and disappoint- 
ments had subdued the ardour of Mr. 
Flood’s temperament; and he felt no 
great disposition to take a very 
active part in an assembly where he 
could no longer hope to take a lead, 
and where he felt that it would be un- 
worthy of him to act any subordinate 
part, either as the partizan or the op- 

onent of administration. . He there- 
fore but rarely took part in the de- 
bates ; but when he did do so he failed 
not to manifest those great powers 
which forced even his enemies to ad- 
mit, that, had his lot been cast in Eng- 
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land as it was in Ireland, as a states- 
man, he would have been almost un- 
rivalled. Asa proof of the undecaying 
vigour of his intellect, we will subjoin 
a few extracts from a speech which he 
delivered in 1787, in reply to Mr. Pitt, 
whose commercial system he combated 
with a force of concentrated ratiocina- 
tion, which, whatever may now be 
thought its value in the eyes of poli- 
tical economists, certainly at the time 
when it was delivered, received no 
sufficient answer. 


“It is not natural for men to believe 
that the maxims, by which they have per- 
manently flourished, are absurd and erro- 
neous. Neither is it natural for them 
to believe that two enlightened nations 
have, for a century, contemplated the 
same object in one view—and that both 
of them are mistaken. Yet all this must 
be admitted before we can admit, that 
opening the ports of these two kingdoms 
to each other is not advantageous to 
France and prejudicial to Great Britain. 
I will not repeat what has been stated, 
that this treaty is the progeny of those 
of 1677 and of 1713. I will not repeat 
that the treaty of 1677 was dictated by 
France to the ignominious king who dis- 
honoured your throne; that even a pen- 
sioned parliament rejected it, and substi- 
tuted protecting duties and prohibitory 
laws; that James the Second, when he 
wished to conciliate France, and to en- 
slave England, re-opened the ports; that 
King William and the revolution barred 
them up again; that from the commer- 
cial ignorance of our negociators in 1713, 
(confessed by themselves,) the treaty of 
Utrecht, as to that part of it by which 
the two kingdoms were to be opened to 
each other, was also dictated by France; 
that the parliament, though greatly ob- 
sequious to the Queen, reprobated that 
part of the treaty; that all wise men, 
and all subsequent parliaments to this 
day applauded their conduct. I will omit 
these considerations, though weighty and 
considerable; but what happened in 1763? 
Amidst all her calamities and concessions, 
France struggled for this principle with 
peculiar avidity. The situation of Great 
Britain was commanding; and, rather 
than not have a peace at all, France re- 
ceded. What happened in 1783? France 
returned to this principle with equal ar- 
dor, The situation of Great Britain 
was not equally commanding. But 
though the principle was not peremp- 
torily rejected, as before, yet neither was 
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it admitted. It was referred to future 
discussion ; that is, in fact, it was evaded. 
And what, then, are we desired to do 
now? To admit a principle, which, for 
a hundred years, France has been impor- 
tunate to gain; and which, for an hun- 
dred years, Great Britain has been reso- 


lute to refuse; which would have made 


the treaty of 1763 worse than it was, 
when it was thought to be inadequate to 
our glory; and which would have made 
the treaty of 1783 worse than it was, 
when it was thought to be too humiliat- 
ing for our distress.” 

«“ It is much boasted, indeed, that the 
manufacturers are pleased with this treaty. 
As, however, when they were displeased 
with the Irish treaty, their strongest and 
most express disapprobation was thought 
immaterial by ministers; their surmised 
satisfaction in this treaty now cannot be 
argued by the same men as weighty in 
its favor. When I look upon your table, 
however, I see no application from any 
manufacturers in favor of this measure ; 
but I do see there a petition from a 
chamber, containing various classes of 
manufacturers, against it; for so the peti- 
tion certainly is as far as it reaches. It 
is true, it is on the face of it a petition 
only for time and deliberation; and there- 
fore it is ridiculed, with what reason I 
see not. What else could they have done 
with equal propriety? In so few days 
after the completion of the treaty, to call 
on you to give an instant and undeliberate 
negative to a measure comprehending 
every state as well as every commercial 
consideration, would certainly have been 
censured as premature and presumptuous. 
How much more absurd and presump- 
tuous would it have been to desire you to 
give an instant negative where they 
neither had as yet, nor could have be- 
comingly given a negative themselves, 
But I will not refer to what the manu- 
facturers may think, or to what they may 
talk, while it is doubtful; but to what 
they have publicly reasoned, of which we 
can judge, and to what they have sworn, 
which we must credit. On the Irish 
treaty, they gave evidence, and till they 
come to your bar to retract that testi- 
mony, I have a right to the benefit of it; 
and if the manufacturers were now stand- 
ing at your bar, I would ask them, were 
they afraid of Ireland at that time; and 
are they not afraid of France now? And 
if any of them should answer in the affir- 
mative, I will ask him, what could be his 
possible reason? Is it that France is 
one of the most industrious, enterprising, 
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and manufacturing nations in the world ; 
and that Ireland is not so? Is it that 
France has all labour, and manufactural 
labour in particular, cheaper that Ireland? 
Is it that France has five times the ter- 
ritory, eight times the population, and 
forty times the capital of Ireland? If 
England had committed an error in her 
treaty with Iréland, were they afraid that 
she could not rectify her error without 
war; whereas, with France, are they 
sure it might not cost a war? If Ireland 
should have gained in the event, were 
they afraid of it; because it would have 
been the gain of fellow subjects and of 
the empire; and as to France, are they 
not afraid of it; because it will be the 
gain of our rival, and therefore a loss to 
the empire? These opinions are too ab- 
surd to be credible. 

«Of the woollen manufacturer, I 
would ask, whether in dyes, in oils and 
Spanish wool, France has not advantages 
which Ireland had not (nor Britain 
either); whether France does not rival 
British woollens in many parts of the 
world, whereas Ireland did not? Whether 
France has not one hundred towns en- 
gaged in the woollen manufacture for 
one that can be reckoned in Ireland ? 
And whether France sends either wool 
or woollen yarn to Great Britain; 
whereas Ireland sends both; whilst 
Great Britain sends neither to Ireland; 
whatever she may to France? I would 
ask of the cotton manufacturer, whether 
in the raw material, France has not many 
advantages, while Ireland had not? (Nor 
Britain either herself.) Of the iron ma- 
nufacturer, I might demand what mighty 
advantages had Ireland to render her 
more formidable than France? And 
I might ask Mr. Wedgwood himself, if 
no other country could rival his manufac- 
ture, why he was so much afraid of Ire- 
land? And if any other country can, 
why he is not at all afraid of France? 

“As to the wines and brandies of 
France, it is evident that by her climate 
she has in them a physical monopoly of 
expensive luxuries, for which it is her 
interest to secure the richest and the 
most luxurious customer she can — 
namely, Great Britain; whereas, Ireland 
could have no such object in a treaty 
with Britain, nor Great Britain with 
Ireland. And here I might ask, not of 
manufacturers only, but of all mankind, 
whether necessaries will not make their 
way without treaty, and even in spite of 
prohibition, where superfluities will not 
make their way? I would then desire 
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it to be remembered, that the exports 
from France to Britain are luxuries, and 
next to luxuries ; and that our exports to 
France are mostly utilities of the first 
or second necessity. What follows? 
That our exports stand less in need of 
treaty, and less in fear of prohibition 
than those of France ; and, therefore, that 
treaty is advantageous to France.” 


We do not cite these extracts for 
the purpose of claiming entire appro- 
bation for Mr. Flood’s opinions as a 
political economist. We know how 
widely the clearest sighted men have 
differed respecting the important posi- 
tions discussed in his speech; and 
even if our inclination led us to stray 
beyond the strict limits of biography, 
and to engage in that discussion, our 
space would not permit us to do it 
justice. No. Our only object is to 
exhibit the matchless power of lucid 
and energetic logic which that great 
man possessed, and to prove that what 
is called “his failure” in the English 
House of Commons, did not prevent 
him from subsequently exhibiting those 
powers, in a manner that must have 
extorted the admiration of his hearers. 
Well might Grattan say of him, “give 
him the thunderbolt, and he had the 
arm of a Jupiter.” 


«“ What,” he asked, “is the object of a 
commercial nation? Not to be for ever 
busy in supplying other countries, and to 
leave itself to be supplied by them. That 
would be absurd. Its first object is, to 
supply itself; its second, to supply others. 
What follows? That two great neigh- 
bouring countries of manufacture can 
never be capital objects to each other; 
and that, for this plain reason, that they 
must have the greatest quantity of similar 
commodities; the greatest quantity of 
home supply ; and, therefore, the smallest 
quantity of reciprocal wants. No axiom 
can be clearer than this; and, therefore, 
the right honourable member, (Mr. Pitt,) 
who always states what is strongest for 
his case, did argue that a profitable ex- 
change might take place between these 
two countries. And why? Because 
France, he said, is a country of produce, 
and because Great Britain is a country 
of manufacture. Now, this is true in 
sound, but false in reality. To make it 
true in reality, it would have been re- 
quisite to add, that the produce of France 
is a produce necessary or useful to Great 
Britain—whereas it is luxurious as to 


wines, and as to brandies it is mischiev- 
ous. It ought, also, to be added, that 
France is not a country of manufacture ; 
that is to say, that she is unable to supply 
herself with manufactures—because, in 
that case, it is likely she would consume 
ours. But this is so far from being the 
truth, that she manufactures enough not 
only to supply herself, but to acquire a 
yearly balance of bullion, much larger 
than any other country in Europe. We 
also, it is true, manufacture enough not 
only to supply ourselves, but to obtain a 
balance in specie, though not to the 
amount of France ; that is, France manu- 
factures enough for twenty-four millions 
of people, and we manufacture enough 
for eight millions, I will not, however, 
infer from thence that she manufactures 
three times as much as we do. I mean 
to reason fairly ; and, therefore, I admit 
that eight millions of our people consume 
more manufactures than eight, but not 
than twenty-four millions of Frenchmen. 
Now, if the quantity of her manufacture 
is at least equal to the quantity of ours, 
we can only surpass her in the quality; 
and though even in quality some of her 
manufactures excel] ours, yet 1 am willing 
to suppose that, as to quality, we excel 
her in more. But what does this con- 
clude as to the home consumption of 
France? Nothing at all. As long and 
as far as, from poverty, from economy, 
or from nationality and prejudices, she is 
content with her own manufactures, she 
will not consume ours. She could only 
import them for the use of other coun- 
tries. Now, does any man seriously wish 
to make France the medium of our com- 
merce with other countries? and to give 
up an active for a passive traffic? To 
give all the advantages of freight, com- 
mission, correspondence, and the prefer- 
ence as to the raw materials, or useful 
produce of those other countries in re- 
turn, to France, instead of to England, 
and to make her the mercantile factor of 
Great Britain? Can any man entertain 
so insane an idea? Is any man so blind 
as not to see how much that would put 
this country into the power of her rival 
in peace, and of her enemy in war? 
What a wound it would enable France 
to give to this kingdom, upon the outset 
of hostilities? Or how difficult it might 
be, in such circumstances, to induce a 
mercantile people like the English to en- 
dure such a shock ; and not rather to suffer 
the basest indignities that could be heaped 
upon a nation ? 

«“ The great objects of such a country 
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as this, are those countries which are 
destitute of manufactures, but rich in 
bullion, or in necessary or highly useful 
commodities. Spain, from defect of in- 
dustry, and from abundance of bullion, is 
such an object. Holland, from defect of 
territory, and from commercial opulence, 
is such another. The northern king- 
doms are objects, from a plenty of com- 
modities of the first or second necessity. 
Both the Americas are objects. Portu- 
gal is an object. But, look round the 
world, and, perhaps, you will not find 
many countries that are less objects to 
Great Britain than France—I mean of 
useful commerce; and to negociate for 
unuseful, or for pernicious traffic, would 
be too absurd.” 


The following observations upon the 
importance of the home market, may, 
even at the present day, not be with- 
out their use to our tentative experi- 
menters in commercial legislation : 


“If I be told that the manufacturers of 
Ireland were nearly as adverse to that 
treaty as the manufacturers of Great 
Britain, I admit it, and, upon the same 
principle—a principle that I should not 
now mention, but that it bears fully and 
directly upon the present subject. Now, 
what was that principle? That the 
certainty of the home market is better 
than the chance of any other. Great 
Britain had protected her market for a 
century, and, at the end of that century 
they saw how she flourished. Ireland 
had not been permitted to protect her 
market during the same period, and at 
the end of it they felt how she stood im- 
poverished. Spain had adopted, during 
almost the same period, a system con- 
trary to that of protection, and, in spite 
of Peru and Mexico, it had beggared her. 
The market of the world is a great thing 
in sound ; but, in reality, the home market 
is to every country greater than that of all 
the rest of the world. And as to Great 
Britain, this is peculiarly true. One illus- 
tration will prove it. The corn of Great 
Britain is encouraged in its foreign con- 
sumption by a bounty on export; yet, 
though thus forced into the foreign mar- 
ket, what is the proportion of the foreign 
to the home consumption of British corn? 
Not one in thirty-two. I know, how- 
ever, that corn being a first-rate necessary 
of life is in greater consumption at home, 
and greater production abroad, than less 
necessary commodities; and, therefore, 
(meaning to reason fairly,) I do not state 
the disproportion between the home and 
the foreign consumption to be as great in 
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all things, as it is in that particular com. 
modity; but, after having rendered the 
idea striking by this example, I will, by 
another and a short illustration, render it 
precise. Every man must see this, that 
if the home consumption were equal to 
the whole produce of the national in- 
dustry, foreign consumption would be of 
no value to British industry; What 
follows? That foreign consumption is 
only worth to British industry that sum 
by which the exports of Great Britain 
exceed all that she imports for home con- 
sumption. The home consumption, it is 
evident, is equal to all the rest, saving 
the sum of that excess. Now, compare 
that excess with the national consump- 
tion of eighty or ninety millions, and the 
immense superiority of the home market 
of Great Britain, over that of all the rest 
of the world, will be apparent. What 
follows? That it would be absurd to 
hazard this for the chance of the market 
of one foreign country ; and especially of 
France, that is so peculiarly capable of 
supplying herself. 

“ Besides the extent of the home mar- 
ket, there is a steadiness in it that is in- 
valuable. The caprice or hostility of 
foreign powers may make great and sud- 
den revolutions in the foreign market ; 
but the home market, if we are wise, we 
can always depend on, for steadiness, and, 
in effect, for monopoly. Reflect on the 
immense expense to which we have gone 
for distant colonies. And why? Was 
it not for the sake of their monopoly? 
though in distant colonies that must 
always be imperfect. How absurd, then, 
would it be to relinquish the monopoly 
of the home market, which is so much 
more perfect, and so much more extensive 
than that of all the colonies in the world.” 


After some fine observations, show- 
ing the impolicy, the dishonour, and 
the danger of certain provisions in the 
treaty, he thus proceeds : 


‘“‘ To talk, therefore, of making France 
the most favoured nation by Great 
Britain, appears to me to be absurd; and 
to make her so at present, to be dis- 
honourable too. What must the nations 
of Europe think of it? They know that 
in the glory of the Duke of Marl- 
borough’s victories, you rejected the prin- 
ciple. They know that in the triumphs 
ot 1762, you rejected it; and if now, in 
the fresh dismemberment “of your empire 
by France, you shall, for the first time, 
submit to it, they will not impute it to 
gratitude—they will not impute it to philo- 
sophy—lI dare not say to what they may 
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impute it. Heretofore they must ac- 
knowledge that, though you may, some- 
times, have been unfortunate, you never 
were depressed. You have stood, (as 
your own Baillie* did in Asia, ) presenting 
a front to every danger; so that nothing 
but an explosion from heaven could undo 
you. But if they read this treaty, they 
must think that day is over, and if they 
see you recede from the other countries 
of Europe to bury yourselves in the em- 
braces of France, they may imagine that 
you have deserted that station which you 
have hitherto maintained in Europe. 
Now, I ask can you desert that station? 
And I answer, that you cannot ; first, 
because it would be inglorious ; and next, 
because it would be unsafe. The moment 
that you were to let fall that standard, it 
would pass to some other power; and you 
would cease to be the hope, and cease to be 
the pride of Europe. The enemies of 
your former greatness would pursue your 
retreat, though they would stand aloof 
from your power. THE NATION THAT 
HAS ONCE DARED TO BE GREAT, HAS NO 
SAFETY IN LITTLENESS—she must con- 
tinue her darings, or she will suffer the 
pains of pusillanimity.” 

This is worthy of Chatham; and 
will surely be allowed to contain pro- 
found political wisdom. We owe Mr. 
Flood this acknowledgment; as our 
readers may recollect that we gave Mr. 
Grattan great credit for a similar senti- 
ment, when it now appears that he was 
merely repeating what had been much 
better said by his illustrious rival, 
nearly twenty years before. After a 
fine allusion to Elizabeth and Crom- 
well, both of whom, in most trying cir- 
cumstances, placed England at the head 
of Europe, he thus concludes :— 

“ With these glories before my eyes, 
and remembering how nobly they have 
been augmented within those hundred 
years, I stand in astonishment at the pre- 
amble of this treaty, which calls on us, 
in a tone of triumph, to reverse the sys- 
tem of that century. I cannot help ask- 
ing myself, who those men are, who thus 
summon a mighty nation, to renounce 
its honours, and to abdicate its superiority. 
But, be they who they may, if they ask 
ME to depose Great Britain, and to put 
France into the throne of Europe—I 
answer, No. If they ask me to repeal 
the revolution, I answer, No;—or the 
liberty that came with it, or the glory that 


followed it, or the maxims of commerce, 
and of government that have cherished 
and adorned both ;—I continue to answer 
by a reiterated negative. I confide that 
you will do the same ; and I conclude.” 
Such was Mr. Flood in England. We 
have felt itour duty to be thus copious in 
our extracts from this most able speech, 
because of the idle notion that was so 
current, that he was unable to maintain 
his reputation before a British audience. 
His first appearance, unquestionably, 
did not serve him; but who can read 
the passages which we have quoted, and 
not be ready to admit, that his failure, 
as far as it could be called a failure, 
was owing, purely, to the accident of 
having been betrayed into a speech 
without having made any sufficient pre- 
paration? He now fully vindicated 
the estimate of his early admirers ; and 
were he a younger man, or had he en- 
joyed better health, it is probable that 
many such efforts would have given 
him a station and an influence in the 
British House of Commons that would 
have satisfied his highest ambition.— 
But he was now declining into the vale 
of years ; and the motives which stimu- 
late to parliamentary enterprise could 
operate but weakly on the veteran po- 
litician, whose youth and manhood had 
been passed amidst the stormy con- 
tentions of the Irish senate, and who 
felt himself now, in advanced life, a 
stranger in a strange land, politically 
invalided. Such was Mr. Flood’s pre- 
cise position at the period of which we 
write. His conduct upon the renun- 
ciation clause in his own country, and 
his opposition upon the India Bill in 
England, had alienated Fox. Hisbreach 
with the Duke of Chandos separated 
him from the party of Pitt, from whom, 
indeed, he would in any event have been 
separated, by his impracticable self-will, 
and his sturdy independence. Even if 
Pitt were not too haughty to court him 
as a follower, he would have been too 
proud to follow a leader. He was, 
therefore, “ himself alone.” There was 
no section of the house, of which he 
was acknowledged as the head. And, 
withouta parliamentary gathering, such 
as it would have been perfectly hope- 
less for him to attempt to muster, he 
clearly saw that permanent senato- 
rial pre-eminence was not to be at- 


* Colonel Baillie, who being suddenly attacked and surrounded by the troops of 
Hyder Alli, formed his men into a solid square, and thus repelled his assailants. 
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tained. He, therefore, we think, judged 
wisely in not addressing the House 
often ; and never except upon great oc- 
casions, when the weight of his cha- 
racter, as well as the importance of the 
subject were sure to command attention. 

In 1790, he introduced his plan of 
parliamentary reform, which certainly 
must be characterized as constitutional 
and wise, and which had the singular 
fate of being equally praised and dis- 
regarded. The speech in which it 
was introduced, was commended by 
Pitt, as “replete with eloquence, and 
deep political wisdom ;” but he deemed 
the time unseasonable. Fox, also, con- 
curred in this eulogy, and pronounced 
Mr. Flood’s proposal the clearest from 
objection of any that had been made 
upon that important subject. But, 
“Laudatur, et alget ;"—his isolated 
position in the House rendered him 
incapable of rendering any service to 
his country. 

A by-gone question of that kind can 
now only be interesting, as it affects the 
reputation of the distinguished mover ; 
and it may be said of Mr. Flood’s plan, 
that it was a bold and decisive one, and 
bore strong marks of that enlarged and 
enlightened meditative sagacity by 
which he was characterized. He would 
have increased the number of members 
in the House by one hundred, to be 
elected by responsible house-holders, 
not already possessed of a franchise ; 
thus avoiding the evils of Lord 
Chatham’s plan, which made no pro- 
vision for the great and responsible 
body of men, who were then non-elec- 
tors; and of Mr. Pitt’s plan, which con- 
templated the gradual extinction of a 
certain number of boroughs ; a measure 


which, at best, must be slow,—which, if 


compulsory, might be deemed arbitrary ; 
and if effected by purchase, would be 
a violation of principle, and build re- 
form, not on the purity, but on the cor- 
ruption of the franchise. It was possible 
«that the purchase might never be ef- 
fected, and that the worst boroughs, those 
of the government, never would resign, 
but would be comparatively increased in 


their importance, by the resignation of 


others—that the Reform was to wait for 
the result of all these contingencies—and, 
at all events, that it was not to begin till 
the expiration of the parliament, which 
had but just commenced, during all which 
time it would be open to be repealed, be- 
fore it began to operate. 
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“ My proposition,” he proceeded, « is 
free from all these objections; for it is, 
that one hundred members should be 
added, and that they should be elected by 
a numerous and a new body of responsible 
electors; namely, the resident house- 
holders in every county—resident, I say, 
because the principle of the constitu- 
tion is so strongly in favour of residence, 
that it ordained that no non-resident 
could be an elector; and with reason :— 
first, because residents must be best ac- 
quainted with every local circumstance ; 
and next, because they can attend at every 
place of election, with the least inconve- 
nience and expense to themselves or to 
the candidate. Householders, I say, be- 
cause being masters, or fathers of fami- 
lies, they must be sufficiently responsible 
to be entitled to franchise. There is no 
country in the world in which the house- 
holders of it are considered as the rabble ; 
no country can be said to be free, where 
they are not allowed to be efficient citi- 
zens ;—they are, exclusive of the rabble, 
the great mass of the people—they are 
the natural guards of popular liberty in 
the first stages of it. Without them it 
cannot be retained; as long as they have 
this constitutional influence, and till 
they become generally corrupt popular 
liberty cannot be taken away; whenever 
they do become generally corrupt it cannot 
be retained; neither will it be long 
possessed, if they have not this con- 
stitutional influence, for the liberty 
of a nation, like the honour of in- 
dividuals, can never be safe but in their 
own custody. The householders of this 
country have a better right to considera- 
tion and franchise than those of any other 
country, because they pay more for it.— 
It is admitted, that every individual of 
this country, one with another, pays fifty 
shillings a year to the revenue in tax.— 
The master or father of a family must 
contribute in proportion for himself, and 
for each individual of his family, even to 
the child that is hanging at the breast. 
Who shall say that this class of men ought 
to be confounded with the rabble? Who 
shall dare to say that they ought to be 
proscribed from franchise? They main- 
tain the influence of the rich, the dignity 
of the noble, the majesty of the crown ; 
they support your fleets and your armies ; 
and who shall say, that they shall not 
have this right to protect their liberty.” 


The French Revolution furnished a 
plausible objection to any reform at 
that period. “ Who,” says Mr. Burke, 
“ would commence unroofing his house 
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ina s orm?” This topic was strongly 
urged by Mr. Powis against Mr. Flood’s 
motion on the present occasion ; and 


his reply exhibits the keen sense of 


destitution, as a public man, which he 
experienced, whenever he had to claim 
the attention of the House as an in- 
dependent member. 

“The ghost of French tumult has 
again been excited to conjure down, if 
possible, the dangerous spirit of reform ; 
and a grave member of the British par- 
liament, in the gravest of all possible ha- 
rangues, has imagined to himself that a 
missionary from the national assembly of 
France has escaped to this House to make 
the present proposition. lam nota native of 
France. Iam a citizen of the British em- 
pire. [ama member of this House. I ap- 
peal to you whether my conduct has been 
that of analien or anadventurer—whether 
I have often trespassed upon your atten- 
tion—whether I ever did so but upon an 
occasion of importance ;—and whether I 
then wearied you with ostentation or 
prolixity. I am as independent in for- 
tune and nature as the honourable mem- 
ber himself, (Mr. Powis.) I have no 
fear but that of doing wrong; nor can 
I have an hope on the subject but that of 
doing some service before Idie. The ac- 
cident of my situation has not made me a 
partizan ; and I never lamented that si- 
tuation till now, that I feel myself as un- 
protected, as I fear the people of England 


will be on this occasion.” 


The general merits of his plan, (which 
was, undoubtedly, highly conservative, 
and might, had it been adopted, have 
prevented that perilous experiment, 
which, by a combination of folly and 
wickedness, was reserved to be put in 
practice in our times,) he thus sums up 
in the conclusion. His words were 
pregnant with instruction, and well de- 
serving of being heedfully remembered. 


“The higher classes of every state are 
subject to be debauched by ambition ; the 
lower by necessity; the middle classes 
alone can be depended upon. The ex- 
tremes of the state are apt to unite to 
overwhelm every thing between: it is 
the business, therefore, of wise statesmen 
to render the middle ranks so strong, as 
to be able to resist the union of the ex- 
tremes. The constituent body is the po- 
litical army of the state; an able general 
will make the centre of his army strong, 
if he be in danger from the wings. On 


this principle, I introduce four hundred 
thousand responsible citizens from the 
middle ranks of the people, to fortify the 
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constitution, and render it impregnable. 
Such men cannot gain by convulsion; 
such men are too numerous to combine ; 
and their position is a position of modera- 
tion, because it is a state of mediocrity.” 

Parliament was now dissolved ; and 
the very little interest which the public, 
at that period, took in parliamentary 
reform of any kind, appears from the 
fact, that he was not re-elected. This 
must have sensibly mortified his proud 
spirit ; but it was of the less import- 
ance, as his life was now drawing to- 
wards aclose. From very early youth 
he never could be said to have enjoy- 
ed uninterrupted good health ; but his 
final illness was caused by exposure to 
cold, during an attempt to extinguish 
a fire that broke out in his house at 
Farmley. He was seized with a pleu- 
ritie attack, of which, after lingering a 
short time, he expired. 

The details into which we have al- 
ready entered, and the specimens of 
his intellectual powers which we have 
laid before the reader, render it unne- 
cessary, we presume, to dwell at any 
great length upon the character of this 
great man. He was, indeed, one of 
whom his countrymen may feel justly 
proud, and whose powers of mind and 
personal qualities would, in any coun- 
try, have enabled him to attain the 
loftiest station. Amongst these, the 
vigour and the sagacity of his reason- 
ing faculties must be allowed to hold 
the chief place. Never, probably, did 
an orator exist whose extemporary 
logic was so perfect and so sustained. 
His imagination was just sufficient— 
and no more than sufficient—to throw 
a torch-light illumination around him 
as he proceeded, in his native strength, 
scaling the difficult and almost imprac- 
ticable precipices, or winding his way 
through the dark and thorny laby- 
rinths of argument, at one time so 
lofty as almost to surpass intellectual 
power, and at another so mazy as al- 
most to baffle human penetration. 
Whatever the subject was, he never 
once sunk below the level of it, and’ 
was often able to raise his hearers up 
to the level of it, and to impose upon 
them the temporary delusion, that they 
were reasoning out, with their own 
minds, those conclusions to which they 
were conducted by the processes of 
his elaborate, and masterly argu- 
mentation. And yet, never man ex- 
isted who so little condescended to 
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humour the prejudices of his hearers. 
He took his stand upon the rock of 
some general principle, from which he 
was not to be removed; and he seemed 
as though he scorned to be indebted 
to any meaner influence for that ascen- 
dency over the minds of men which 
should be yielded to him from their 
sense of justice. “ Brevis esse laboro, 
obscurus fio,” might not unfrequently 
be said of Grattan ;—vever of Flood. 
His statements were as clear as his 
reasonings were convincing; and, if 
not conveyed in the pointed and bril- 
liant phraseology of his illustrious com- 
petitor for fame, were not, perhaps, 
less recommended by that simplicity 
which always best becomes the ma- 
jesty of truth, “which is, when un- 
adorned, adorned the most,” and that 
generous earnestness which always ac- 
companies the efforts of an ardent and 
an ingenuous nature. 

That he should have accepted office, 
will not, a be considered any im- 
peachment of his fame, if no derelic- 
tion of principle characterised his ad- 
herence to administration. And that 
he preserved his integrity, even within 
the charmed circle of ministerial fa- 
vour, will be admitted by all who exa- 
mine, with candour, that portion of his 
history which has furnished topics of 
severest invective to his enemies. 
When the time came that his posses- 
sion of place was no longer compatible 
with his views or his feelings as a pa- 
triot, he hesitated not to relinquish the 
first office at the disposal of the crown, 
and to become a partaker, once more, 
of the labours and the perils of the 
friends of the people. 

Nor is it to be forgotten that his 
efforts as an orator were made under 
physical disadvantages, such as it re- 
quired no ordinary energy to surmount, 
and which, in fact, never could be so 
completely surmounted as not greatly 
to impair his effect asa speaker. A 
disease contracted at Oxford, and 
which nearly cost him his life, termi- 
nated in a partial inclination of the 
cartilage of his nose, a slight de- 
a of the palate, and the loss of 

is front teeth. This serious calamity 
necessitated the use of an artificial pa- 
late and teeth ; and it was by a con- 


trivarice of this kind, at a time when 
such contrivances were far more clumsy 
than they are at present, that he was 
enabled to pour forth those strains of 
eloquence which so often held listening 
senates in admiration. 

The following description of his 
manner of speaking, will, we are sure, 
not be ontieaptilile to our readers, as 
it was given by one who was frequently 
an eye and an ear-witness to his most 
brilliant exertions in parliament :*+— 

« As a parliamentary orator, and an 
orator he truly is, his voice is clear 
and distinct; but wanting that fulness 
and energy of sound, that sometimes 
adds weight to trifles. With an exten- 
sive compass, and great variety of tones, 
it is by no means remarkable for har- 
mony of modulation, nor for those silver 
notes that charm the ear; but is, when 
deep, rather hollow, and when high, ra- 
ther shrill, His management of it 
seems not to be regulated by any rule, 
but left to the impulse of the moment ; 
his whole attention being engaged in the 
higher departments of his office, without 
minutely adverting to the injunctions of 
rhetoricians, or the precepts of the 
schools. It is, consequently, at times, 
barely audible, but seldom transgresses 
by extravagant elevation. 

«His language is copious, nervous, 
elevated, sublime; flowing spontaneously 
in the most appropriate expression, and 
abounding “in words that burn,” as his 
mind in “ thoughts that breathe.” He is 
not deficient in the power of displaying 
the more florid beauties ot eloquence, 
but he avoids them from judgment; not 
seeking, yet not shunning ornament; but 
cautiously abstaining from those pompous 
and ostentatious terms, that have more 
sound than sense, and adhering strictly 
to such as are clear, picturesque, and im- 
pressive, equal to the highest, and intel- 
ligible to the meanest capacity; and evi- 
dently aiming more at the force, the ve- 
hemence, and the impetuosity of Demos- 
thenes, than the diffusion, the splendor, 
the magnificence of Cicero. 

«His delivery, totally free from lan- 
guor, or coldness, though not rapid, is 
quick and lively ;—admirably suited to 
the ardour of his diction; adding 
strength to the vigorous, and perspicuity 
to the luminous; varying, indeed, as the 
occasion requires ; but ever pointed, and 
ever striking. His manner is warm, spi- 
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* The above critique is taken from an old number of the “ Dublin Evening Post,” 
published so long ago as 1784; and was written, we believe, by a Mr. Scott, then a 


Master of Arts in the University, and well known by the name of “ Beau Myrtle.” 
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rited, and dignified; commanding respect, 
and communicating universal animation.” 

** His action, in the use of which he is 
not sparing, is often strong, and power- 
fully energetic; but never graceful.”— 
«It might rouse, it might agitate a rude 
multitude; but will hardly please a cul- 
tivated audience. In argument, he is 
superiorly great,—in that respect, surpas- 
sing any man we have heard in the se- 
nate house; being, as his subject de- 
mands, either close, compact, and con- 
densed; or, diffuse, dilated, and compre- 
hensive; properly and pertinently en- 
forcing the principal parts of the ques- 
tion, yet never overlooking its minutest 
or meanest points; connecting what is 
separated, contracting what is disjointed, 
and scientifically unfolding what is ab- 
stracted or obscure. If he ever seems 
to recede or to retreat, it is not to desert 
the contest, but to select a better ground 
of attack. In the refutation of his op- 
ponents he exerts the full powers of his 
mind; exposing their impostures to con- 
tempt, and their fallacies to ridicule ;— 
now, with the strictest forms of reason ; 
and, anon, with the chastest raillery, and 
the happiest strain of irony. 

“In invective he peculiarly excels,— 
giving it a poignancy and a severity 
which the iambic measures of Archilocus 
hardly equalled; and which the most 
conversant and the most obstinate in such 
contests, have, after months of prepara- 
tion, felt to be more keen and more cut- 
ting than their studied philippics. His 
argument adds considerably to all he 
says; for it is clear, regular, and accu- 
rately scientific; gradually leading from 
what is easy to what is abstruse ; from 
what is conceded to what is disputed ; 
forming a connected chain of argumenta- 
tion, wherein not a link can be broken 
without diminishing its force, nor re- 
moved without weakening its evidence. 

«“ His matter is ever of the best spe- 
cies ; studiously sought, carefully investi- 
gated, and precisely applied ;—solid, im- 
portant, and instructive ;—always just, 
though frequently new.” “ Profoundly 
versed in constitutional and_ political 
learning ; familiarly acquainted with the 
laws; deeply skilled in the theory of 
commerce ; a master of polite and clas- 
sical literature, he instantly perceives 
what is wanting in every emergency, and 
quickly discerns where it is to be found ; 
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so that his knowledge appears universal, 
and its application instantaneous.” 

Such was the estimate of this great 
man which was formed by a living 
observer, of whose phraseology we 
may not always approve, but whose 
judgment, certainly, seems to us to be 
borne ont by the specimens which 
have survived of Mr. Flood’s powers 
as a reasoner, aS an orator, and as a 
statesman. Those who were privi- 
leged to judge of him from private in- 
tercourse, have borne an equally 
favourable testimony to the extent of 
his erudition, the refinement of his 
taste, and that passionate love of lite- 
rature and of the arts, by which, 
through life, he was distinguished. In- 
deed his last will, in which he be- 
queaths the whole of his property, 
amounting to five thousand a-year, to 
the University of Dublin, for the pur- 
pose of purchasing Irish manuscripts, 
and founding a professorship, with a 
view to the cultivation of the Irish 
language, while it proves what would 
now be acknowledged an almost pro- 
phetic foresight of the value of those 
precious and perishing relics, demon- 
strates the intensity of interest which 
he took in the autiquarian literature of 
Ireland.* 

Lord Ross, writing with a fine en- 
thusiasm, of his departed friend, thus 
expresses himself :— 

*« Often did Mr. Flood remark to me, 
that, while in the east ingenious men 
were collecting and translating with such 
laudable industry, the ancient writings of 
the inhabitants of that region between 
the Indus and the Ganges, the valuable 
memorials of our own island were neg- 
lected and perishing, He thought that 
many of the truths of ancient history 
were to be found at these two extremi- 
ties of the lettered world; that they 
would reflect light and knowledge upon 
each other, and lead to a more certain 
acquaintance with the early history of 
man. His great mind was wont to com- 
bine the most distant things; to bring 
the east and the west into juxta-position ; 
and by the comparison of these extremes, 
to examine the immutable coincidences 
of truth,” 

That the Irish were descended from 
a Scythian colony, which first migrated 


* This will was disputed by his family, and the property recovered from the Uni 


versity ; or rather, indeed, it was never suffered to take effect. 
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to Egypt, and afterwards passed to the 
western coast of Spain, from whence 
the voyage to this country would have 
been peculiarly easy, always appeared 
to Mr. Flood a probable hypothesis ; 
and he was not a little confirmed in 
that notion, by the coincidences, in 
point of language, which were first 
pointed out by his friend Vallancey,* 
(whom he generously remembered in 
his will,) and the brazen swords which 
have been found in the bogs in Ire- 
land, and which resemble those that 
have been dug up at Cann, and which 
were used by the ancient Carthagini- 
ans. A sneering and contemptuous 
anti-nationality distinguished the scio- 
lists of his day, who seemed ashamed 
of their country ; who were scandalized 
at any one who professed a belief in its 
ancient renown, or expressed a persua- 
sion that the manuscripts written in the 
Irish language were deserving of being 
seriously regarded. With what indig- 
nant truth does Lord Ross reprove 
such scoffers, in his eloquent vindica- 
tion of the will of his illustrious friend ! 


«But Mr. Flood’s authority alone 
ought to impress upon these manuscripts 
a deep stamp of credit and estimation. 
He was certainly one of the greatest 
men that ever adorned this country. His 
mind was the most capacious ; his reason 
the most athletic; his judgment the most 
balanced; his erudition the most pro- 
found. His nature was too dignified to 
deceive others ; his intellect too piercing 
to be deceived himself. Yet he, in the 
most solemn act of his existence, when 
he was going to leave a great memorial 
to all posterity of his unabating patriot- 
ism, and so make the termination of his 
life accord with all his actions while 
living, in which his country was his first 
and paramount object ; for the prosperity 
of which he lived and laboured; and in 
the same ardour for its fame was just 
about to die; he, I say, consecrated with 
his dying breath these venerable records, 
and embalmed them and his own fame 
together, to all posterior ages ; and thus, 
by such a conduct at such a time, when he 
knew that nothing but truth could throw 
glory around his declining orb, and when 
there was an end of every inclination 
which could cast obscurity upon truth, 
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has given a testimony which ought to 
satisfy uninformed men of the value of 
these ancient writings, though uncorro- 
borated by all the high authorities that 
bear evidence in their support. But his 
great bequest did not terminate here. 
He has ordered by his will that, after all 
the manuscripts in the Irish language 
that can be purchased have been ob- 
tained, then those books and manuscripts 
in the languages that have an immediate 
affinity to the Irish shall likewise be pur- 
chased; thereby showing the great chain 
of thought that moved through his mind 
upon this subject; and that though the 
fame of Ireland, as preserved in these 
ancient records, was his primary object, 
the wide horizon of his intellect embraced 
the early history of the whole human 
race, which he hoped would be illustrated 
by the connection and comparison of 
these collateral testimonies. After this 
his bequest extends to the purchase 
of books in all languages, at the dis- 
cretion of the governors of the univer- 
sity; thereby insuring to Ireland in 
course of time the greatest library in the 
world. Of all the stupendous works of 
the Egyptian Ptolomies, none have 
transmitted their memories to posterity 
with a more luminous fame than their 
great library at Alexandria, The bequest 
of Mr. Flood is not less worthy of re- 
nown; it is the same in object, and not 
less in extent. How can a nation be 
truly great without learned men, and 
how can men be truly learned without 
such great repositories of literature to 
resort to? If the acts which have most 
stigmatized the most stigmatized bar- 
barians, the Vandals and the Goths, have 
been the destruction of such collections 
of lettered works, surely he who founds 
and institutes such must receive propor- 
tionate applause from the civilized world? 
But his great bequest, which for wisdom 
and magnificence of design exceeds any 
thing of this kind upon record in ancient 
or modern times, goes further still: to 
use his own expiring words, ‘seeing that 
nothing stimulates to great deeds more 
strongly than great examples,’ he orders 
that the characters of some of those great 
men in ancient and modern times, who 
have been eminently serviceable and 
honourable to their country, should, in 
annual compositions, be commemorated 





* A speech is put into the mouth of Hanno, the Carthagenian, in one of the 
plays of Plautus, which long baffled the erudition of the learned, until it was trans- 
lated by General Vallancey, who was enabled to interpret it solely by his knowledge 


of Irish. 
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in our Universities: that their exalted 
actions may stand forth and be pourtrayed 
in living colours before every rising gene- 
ration here to the end of time: that their 
ennobling sentiments may be poured into 
the minds of the young, to swell their 
thoughts to high conceptions and illus- 
trious deeds: that the wreaths of true 
honor and fame may be hung up in their 
view to excite them to those actions 
of refined and sublimated virtue, by which 
alone they can hope to reach them. 

‘‘ This was the extensive range of Mr. 
Flood’s bequest to the public; having 
first manifested in his will all the wise 
and tender anxieties and cares for those 
around him for whom duty and affection 
taught him to provide; having for these, 
when he was about to retire from the 
world, provided every means of compe- 
tency, and spread every shade of protec- 
tion which a prudent and liberal mind 
could suggest; he then turns his eves 
upon Ireland :—Ireland, for whose pros- 
perity and liberty and glory he had so 
many years so illustriously toiled, and 
which was now to be closed from his 
view for ever. His great spirit, while it 
was just hovering over the tomb, was 
still busied about the future fame of his 
country; and dictated those expiting 
accents, which direct that the materials 
of learning, from all parts of the earth, 
should be from time to time collected 
and deposited in the bosom of our Uni- 
versity. Thus founding for his country 
an everlasting pyramid of all the accumu- 
lated knowledge of man, which should 
out-top the works of all other nations; 
and by which every future genius of our 
island might climb to the summit of 
human intelligence, and take his tower- 
ing flight. Lastly, to excite to this, and 
to every thing else great and worthy, he 
orders that the most exalted examples of 
the most exalted men, that have ever 
improved and dignified human nature, 
may be applied to transfuse their virtues 
into the expanding bosoms of our youth ; 
that thus as it were, through the medium 
of his last will, his voice, though dead 
himself, might call continually from the 
tomb upon the aspiring offspring of every 
succeeding age, to ennoble their minds, and 
spread glory over their country, by their 
knowledge, their talents, and their vir- 
tues. 

« Thus, this great patriot, after having 
made every possible provision for the 
past and future fame of Ireland, sunk 
into his grave. The impartial judgment 
of subsequent ages will consider him as 
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unrivalled in his own country; and had 
it been his fortune to have moved upon 
a theatre as capacious as his own mind, 
his celebrity would not have been ex- 
ceeded by any man’s in any other.” 

The opinion expressed in the con- 
cluding sentence may seem,in some 
measure, at variance with the fact, that 
Mr. Flood could not be said to have 
been eminently successful, after his 
transplantation into the English House 
of Commons. This, however, may be 
accounted for by circumstances, which 
will still leave his senatorial reputation 
very high indeed. His first step, on 
the first night of his entrance into that 
assembly, was a false one. When his 
only object was, to say that he did not 
intend either to speak or vote, he 
should have been silent. He was, 
unfortunately, by the flattering atten- 
tion with which he was received, 
drawn on to attempt doing more than 
that; and the consequence was, that 
he was damaged in public estimation 
by seeming to fail, where he never 
intended to appear successful. No 
matter what the accident by which a 
high-mettled horse may have broken 
his knees, his value will be depre- 
ciated by it, even more than his utility 
may be impaired; and so it was with 
Mr. Flood, who was discouraged, by 
what then occurred, from taking that 
active part in English politics upon 
which he had been previously resolved, 
and who never afterwards, but upon 
rare occasions, solicited the notice of 
parliament. But when he did do so, 
the reader has already seen it was with 
cousummate power. And if he did 
not ardently engage in the strife of 
parties; and take that lead in the 
great affairs which then engaged public 
attention, which might be expected 
from his great abilities, it arose us 
much from the proud attitude of inde- 

endence which he assumed, which 

ept him separated from the powerful 
interests by which public business was 
at that time managed, as from any 
other cause to which it could be rea- 
sonably attributed. He was like a 
ship which refused to sail in convoy, 
even after she had suffered some injury 
upon leaving port ; and which, accord- 
ingly, must be less able to remedy the 
accidents or to overcome the difficul- 
ties which she may meet with on her 
voyage, than she would have been if 
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she had not resolved to pursue her 
course in a state of voluntary seques- 
tration. 

But no failure in England can take 
from him the praise of unrivalled skill 
as a debater. Of that, he exhibited 
innumerable specimens in the Irish 

arliament. His readiness in availing 
imself of any incident which, in the 
stormy discussions in that assembly, 
might be turned to account, striking y 
appeared, when, after the recognition 
of Irish legislative independence, it 
was deemed expedient to confirm an 
act passed in the reign of William and 
Mary, by which the crown of Ireland 
was inseparably annexed to the crown 
of England. Mr. Flood moved an 
amendment, for the perpetual union of 
the crowns, and the perpetual separa- 
tion of the houses of legislation, which 
was strongly opposed by Mr. Fitz- 
gibbon, Mr. Yelverton, and Mr. Grat- 
tan. At that time there was a small 
party in the house, consisting of thir- 
teen members, the representatives of 
northern boroughs, and known by the 
name of “the Hillsborough Club.” 
Their costume was “orange and blue.” 
“ They were in the habit,” adds our in- 
formant, a gentleman who writes from 
a personal knowledge of the facts, “of 
spending the night in convivial ex- 
cesses ;” and entering the house, when, 
towards morning, the question was 
about to be put, and when their votes 
might be needed. “It was now three 
o’clock when Flood rose to reply, and 
he had not proceeded far, when these 
gentlemen entered the house in a body 
to vote against him. The orator 
paused, and affecting surprise, said, 
‘Hah! what do I behold!’ Then with 
an air of joy and gratulation, and ex- 
tending his arms as if to embrace his 
new allies, ‘I hail,” said he, ‘those 
glorious colours, auspicious to the 
constitution! These honorable men 
have, no doubt, spent the night in 
vigils for the glory and fortune of the 
commonwealth. Come, come to this 
heart, with all your patriotism.” The 
effect was magical. The voice of the 
orator was drowned amidst the cheers 
and acclamations of the house, and the 
astonished courtiers felt their livery 
for the first time a cause of confusion 
and dismay, while they fell back into 
the corridors amidst the broad laughter 
of the other members. 
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There were in the Irish, as there 
are in the English House of Commons, 
useful individuals, who made it their 
business to go through the house for 
the purpose of completing the muster 
of their party, preparatory to a division 
upon any important question. Theyare 
denominated in parliamentary phrase 
“whippers-in.” One of these convenient 
gentlemen was very industriously em- 
ployed in his vocation, while Mr. Flood 
was one night upon his legs ; and his 
figure, as he glided between the 
benches, with pencil and paper in his 
hands, taking down the names of the 
supporters of administration, caught 
the eye of the orator, who plainly saw 
that unless he contrived to excite a 
strong feeling of indignation upon 
the instant, an arrangement would be 
made by which all his efforts rust be, 
in all probability, defeated. He there- 
fore paused, and, looking intently at 
the individual, with straining eye-balls, 
as if he saw a ghost, the attention of 
the whole house became riveted upon 
him, while the gentleman himself, the 
object of such intense interest, sus- 
pended his function, and, wholly un- 
conscious of having given any cause 
for the astonishment that seemed de- 
picted in every countenance, leant 
forward and gazed at the orator with 
an eye of asking wonder. At length 
Flood broke silence. “ What,” he 
said, “is it that I see! Shall the 
temple of freedom still be haunted by 
the foul fiend of bribery and corrup- 
tion? I see, personified before ‘me, 
an incarnation of that evil principle 
which lives by the destruction of 
public virtue.” And then, perceiving 
that he had the feeling of the house 
with him, he exclaimed, as if exor- 
cising an evil spirit,—*Avaunt thou 
loathsome sprite, thou pander to mi- 
nisterial profligacy! and no longer 
pollute with thy presence this edifice 
consecrated to the constitution.” The 
effect of this hazardous appeal was 
very great indeed. The “ whipper-in” 
withdrew, amidst shouts of execration, 
similar to those which the populace 
sometimes exhibit when they catch a 
glimpse of the hangman. And Mr. 
Flood resumed his argument to a more 
excited and favourable audience than 
he had before. 

His powers of repartee, and his com- 
mand of classical allusion, were often 
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very happily displayed. Pressing the 
overnment on one occasion, for some 
information which it was not felt very 
convenient to give, his forbearance 
was solicited, upon the ground that 
the minister was not present whose 
duty it would have been to answer his 
question. Flood good humouredly as- 
sented to the appeal, observing, as he 
pointed to the empty bench, where 
the absent minister was used to sit, 
“ Formerly the oak of Dodona is said 
to have uttered oracles itself ; but the 
wooden oracle of our treasury is com- 
pelled to give his responses by deputy.” 
It is, however, time for us to con- 
clude. Enough has, we trust, been 
said to enable the reader to form a 


just estimate of the various powers of 


this great man, and of his conduct as a 
senator both in England and in Ire- 
land. But if our sketch has been defi- 
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cient, we are glad to know that that 
deficiency will shortly be supplied, in a 
memoir which is in progress of prepa- 
ration, and iasaniied to accompany a 
corrected edition of his speeches, by 
his kinsman Captain Warden Flood,* 
a gentleman already advantageously 
known to the literary public;+ and in 
all respects qualified to do the subject 
ample justice. We take this oppor- 
tunity of acknowledging our obligations 
to him for the kindness with which he 
put at our disposal much of the valu- 
able information which he had been at 
the pains to acquire; and trust that 
nothing will prevent his speedy com- 
pletion of the good work which he has 
commenced ; and that we may shortly 
have to congratulate our readers upon 
a valuable accession to the literature of 
Ireland. 


* Of the Fifty First Regiment. 
+ He has written a very instructive and interesting “ Sketch of the Military and 


Political State of Prussia.” 


THE ATTRACTIONS OF IRELAND.—NO, I. SCENERY.* 


IRELAND is at the present day unques- 
tionably one of the most interesting 
portions of Europe. In the midst of 
scenery, which alone insures us no in- 
considerable share of attention from the 


ordinary tourist, we exhibit a state of 


society, in all respects most inviting to 
the philosophic traveller, and a condi- 
tion of affairs, economically speaking, 
full of the deepest interest for the spe- 
culative and the practical man. 
Taking these attractions, local, social, 
and ¢conomical, in series, we will be- 
gin with the most obvious, because 
hitherto the most generally recognised, 
the scenery of the island, Irish scenery 
may be classed with that order known 
to painters by the epithet “ British ;” 
the characteristics of which are, mode- 
rate elevation, undulation and verdure, 
as opposed to the altitude, the abrupt- 


ness, and the aridity of the continent. 
In British scenery we find the moun- 
tains rolled and swelling, rarely attain- 


ing the limits of an enduring cap of 


snow, and distinguished more by sim- 
plicity and breadth, than by any fan- 
tastic forms of outline or configuration. 
In our horizons, peaks are but of occa- 
sional occurrence, and pinnacles are so 
rare as to be almost unknown. The 
peaks again are not of the splintered 
and jagged Alpine character; but 
massive, comparatively smooth, and 
showing an easy outline on every side. 
In theintervals between our mountains, 
the ravine generally spreads into a glen, 


before it can attain the dimensions of 


an Alpine valley, and when our glen 
has expanded itself into an opener 
country, the undulations of other hills 
invariably contract it before it can com- 


* New Works for Tourists in Ireland.—Guide through Ireland, being a descrip- 
tion of the country ; its commerce, manufactures, scenery, and antiquities, With an 
Appendix, containing a brief account of its botany, geology, population, &e. With 
numerous use(lul tables. Dublin, William Curry, Jun. & Co, 1836.— Unpublished. 

Guide to the County of Wicklow, new edition, Dublin, same publishers, 1835. 

Guide to the Giant’s Causeway, new edition. Dublin, same publishers, 1834. 

Guide to Killarney and Glengariff, new edition. Same publishers, 1835. 

Guide to Dublin, with a notice of the surrounding country, and its geology.— 


Dublin, same publishers, 1835. 
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pare with a continental plain. Thus, 
in form and proportion we are less 
grand, but more graceful; so, in co- 
louring, our superior verdure more than 
counterbalances our want of equal ‘vas 
riety of hue. Our grasses, heaths, and 
timbers, present an effect so charac- 
teristic and distinctive, that the eye at 
once recognises a British meadow, a 
British mountain, or a British forest, 
whether on canvass or spread upon the 
face of the reallandscape. The grasses 
indeed are green with a verdure pecu- 
liarly their own; the heaths throw a 
broader, browner shade athwart the 
mountain, and the forms of the forest 
trees give a distinctive air of massive 
and umbrageous leafiness to our woods, 
which we look for in vain in any other 
country. 
« Ever charming, ever new, 

When will the landscape tire the view? 

The fountain’s fall, the river’s flow, 

The wooded valley, warm and low, 

The windy summit, wild and high, 

Roughly rushing to the sky 

The pleasant seat, the ruined tower, 

The naked rock, the shady bower, 

The town and village, dome and farm, 

Each gives each a double charm, 

Like pearls upon an Eothiop’s arm.” 


The scenery of Ireland, however, 
while it falls in general outline and ac- 
companiment, underthe order of British 
landscape, is again distinguished by its 
own peculiarities of feature and expres- 
sion. North and South Britain pre- 
sent respectively, the extremes of wild 
sterility and tame cultivation. Ireland, 
less rugged than the one, and more va- 
ried and undulating than the other, sur- 
passes both in that combination of pic- 
turesque effect and arable facility, which 
seems to us to constitute the most 
happy physical characteristic of any 
country. Our streams are here more 
numerous, and more rapid than in Eng- 
Jand—less brawling and precipitous 
than in Scotland, but clearer, more co- 
pious, and more available for useful pur- 
poses than those of either South or 
North Britain. Barer of timber than 
the one, but much better wooded than 
the other, we can perhaps claim some 
similar, though slight advantages in this 
respect also, for it is quite as certain 
that the too close hedge-rows of Eng- 
land are detrimental to the productive- 
ness of her fields, as that the bareness of 
timber is a material drawback both on 
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the appearance and the comforts of 
many districts in Lreland. Where the 
glens are numerous, the streams lively, 
and the pastures good, we confess we 
sigh for no more sylvan honors than the 
natural drapery of their own hazels 
and hawthorns ; but in the open coun- 
try which never possessed the pastoral 
character that we would be sorry to see 
banished from our grazing borders, we 
do bitterly lament the absence of sufti- 
cient timber to save us from the re- 
proaches of certain members of the 
Twiss family—a clan not yet extinct, 
nor wholly left without a leader, since 
Mr. Barrow, we perceive, has latterly 
made serious pretensions to the honors 
of the vacant utensil. Still, few and 
far between as our wooded districts un- 
fortunately are, even in these we find 
new characteristics of our native 
scenery. “It has been remarked by 
more than one artist of eminence,” says 
Mr. Croker, “as a comment on the 
Irish landscape, that the forms of the 
trees are more graceful and capricious 
than in England—* Your trees,” said a 
gentleman to me, “ partake of your na- 
tional character; wild and irregular, 
they both assume extraordinary ramifi- 
cations, that treated with justice by a 
master-hand, appear noble features, 
but of which, an unskilful delineator, 
produces only clumsy caricatures.”— 
But the eal characteristic which, lo- 
gically speaking, puts the difference 
between the scenery of the two islands, 
is that of colour, and this not more in 
the verdure of our fields, than in the 
foliage of our woods, and the ever vary- 
ing and delightful tints of our moun- 
tains ; for, be the cause what it may, 
whether a peculiar moisture of our at- 
atmosphere, or a soil resting for the 
most part upon a substratum of lime- 
stone, or both causes conjointly, certain 
it is that our Irish landscape presents a 
clearness, a brilliancy, a dewy, serene, 
and blooming freshness, solely and es- 
sentially its own. Even Barrow cannot 
help being struck with it. “The long 
dry summer,” he says, “had converted 
all the Po and the green fields of 
England, (and Scotland too had par- 
taken of the same russet hue,) into the 
colour and appearance of a turnpike 
road ; hut from the moment of landing 
in Ireland, such was the fresh, vivid, 
and brilliant verdure, interspersed with 
waving corn fit for the sickle, that I 
1 
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was ready to exclaim,—‘ This truly, is 

the Emerald Island!’ How fully sen- 

sible of our superiority in this respect, 

were our native bards will be in the re- 

collection of all who have read the ver- 

sions of some Irish songs, in former 

numbers of this Magazine. Here, how- 

ever, are some stanzas even more 

deeply imbued with the national co- 

lours than any we have yet quoted— 

they are indeed verdurously national, 

sf dripping with poetic dew. The 

poet is apostrophising the valleys of 

Ireland— 

Vales of yews, knotty and branchy ; 

Valesof dew-glistening drops, and sleek milch kine ; 

Vales of various tints, star-glittering and sunny, 

Resplendent vales, pearl-gleaming and bird-war- 
bling! 

Vales of cuckoos, sweet-singing thrushes and 
blackbirds, 

Bee-abounding—and of the fox-covers— 

Grassy, cressy, sedgy, 

Shamrock-bearing, flowery, verdant, and umbra- 
gcous ——— 

Sterility is foreign from our soil, both 
high and low land, and not to leave the 
hills without their just share of celebra- 
tion, we will venture to quaff a few 
drops of mountain dew from the same 
source above referred to— 

A pleasant place is Ireland for hospitable cheer, 
Vileacan DubhO! 
Where the wholesome fruit is bursting from the 
yellow barley ear, 
Vileacan Dubh O! 
There’s honey in the trees where her misty 
vales expand, 
And the forest paths in summer are by falling 
waters fann’d ; 
There’s dew at high noon-tide there, and 
springs i’ the yellow sand, 
On the fair hills of holy Ireland! 


Doctor Drennan of Belfast was the pa- 
triotic sponsor who first gave Ireland her 
proper name of “the Emerald Isle,” and 
for this service the dutiful god-child will 
dress his grave with her greenest sham- 
rocks, while there is a drop of dew in 
her veins. She owes another verdant 
sod to poor Ned Lysaght, for his 
tender appellation of—* The world’s 
Cushla-machree ;” and, although young 
Twiss maintains that she has neither 
right nor title to be called, “ First 
Flower of the Earth,” unless by flower 
we are understood to allude figu- 
ratively as it were, to the flower of 
the potato, in which case he would 
admit her to a sort of farinaceous re- 
spectability,—still we would be disposed, 
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with all submission humbly to plead for 
a daisy or two on the turf that awaits— 
and long may it await,—the father of 
Irish poetry in his own loved “ Land 
of Song.” Let us not deny, however, 
that among the numerous epithets be- 
stowed upon the sacred island from 
time to time, there have been some less 
complimentary than graphic. Mr. 
Croker tells us of an individual who 
had the hardihood to describe a highly 
romantic district of Munster, as “the 
back bone of the earth, picked bare by 
the devil ;” and we ourselves once over- 
heard the wife of an English soldier, 
while toiling through the streets of a 
northern town, ina slight April shower, 
imprecate very dreadful curses on 
“ Mud Hoireland,” as she barbarously 
termed it; what rendered the blas- 
phemy more shocking and unaccount- 
able, being, that she was, at that very 
moment mounted on pattens, which ef- 
fectually elevated her above the slight- 
est inconvenience, while dozens of the 
ingenuous daughters of green Erin were 
tripping barefoot through rut and 
kennel, not only without a murmur, but 
actually smoothing down their glisten- 
ing locks, and pluming themselves in 
the genial element like swans on Cyd- 
nus—fair black-feet that they were ! 

Why—that our skies are sometimes 
overcast—that our horizons are occa- 
sionally bounded by a bog—that the 
flats of Mayo look dreary enough with 
their dry stone ditches and cabins of 
mud ; that local guide books and Sun- 
day tourists, have somewhat overrated 
the horrors of the Scalp, and the en- 
chantments of the Dargle; these are 
plausible assertions, which we do not 
feel inclined altogether to deny. Next 
to Glasgow, indeed, we are free to ad- 
mit that Belfast and Derry are but 
damp quarters in the rainy season. The 
fens of Lincolnshire excepted, we know 
not where the face of nature wears a 
more disconsolate aspect than in our 
own Bogof Allen. Save Dr. Johnson's 
description of that interesting ¢errence, 
where— 

There’s but ane tree in «’ the land, 
And that’s the goodly gallows tree— 

we do confess that we have read no- 
thing more disheartening to the arbori- 
cultural tourist, than a late account of 
the country between Tuam and Bal- 
laghadereen. Nevertheless, the bogs 
notwithstanding, we are disposed to 
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believe that in point of scenery, Ireland 
is even now not inferior either to Eng- 
land or Scotland, and are quite sure 
that she possesses the capability of 
being decile within half a century, 
vastly superior to either. 

To conclude the characteristics, we 
will only add, (and in truth it is but a 
drizzly consolation,) that the change- 
ableness of our skies is in some mea- 
sure made amends for by the variety of 
effect thereby imparted to the land- 
scape, and by the breadth and beauty 
of our rainbows—* I wish,” exclaims 
one of the most delightful writers on 
Irish scenery and Irish manners,—*I 
wish you were here, (in Connamara,) to 
enjoy in rapid succession, and with all 
its wild magnificence, the whirlwind, 
the tempest, the ocean’s swell, and, as 
Burns beautifully expresses it— 


“Some gleams of sunshine mid renewing storms.” 


Today there have been fine bright in- 
tervals, and, while returning from a 
hasty ride, I have been greatly de- 
lighted with the appearance of a rain- 
bow; gradually advancing before the 
lowering clouds, sweeping with ma- 
jestic stride across the troubled ocean, 
then, as it gained the beach and 
seemed almost within my grasp, va- 
nishing among the storm of which it 
had been the lovely but treacherous 
forerunner. It is, 1 suppose, a conse- 
quence of our situation, and the close 
connection between sea and mountain, 
that the rainbows here are so frequent 
and so peculiarly beautiful. Of an 
amazing breadth and with colours vivid 
beyond description, I knew not whe- 
ther most to admire this aérial pheno- 
menon when, suspended in the western 
sky, one end of the bow sinks behind 
the island of Boffin, while, at the dis- 
tance of several leagues, the other rests 
upon the misty hills of Innis Ture; 
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or when, at a later hour of the day, it 
‘has appeared stretched across the 
ample sides of Miillrea, penetrating 
far into the deep blue waters that flow 
at its base. With feelings of grateful 
recollection, too, we may hail the re- 
peated visits of this heavenly messen- 
ger, occasionally as often as five or six 
times in the course of the same day, in 
a country exposed to such astonishing, 
and at times almost incessant, floods of 
rain.” (Letters from the Irish High- 
lands.) 

So far of the general characteristics 
of Irish scenery: a species of the 
British; the dew-point, so to speak, 
putting the difference. We will now 
proceed to take a rapid survey of the 
face of the country. 

Ireland has been compared not in- 
aptly to a dish ;* for, an extended field 
of limestone occupies almost without 
interruption the olele of the interior ; 
and elevations, rising on all hands 
towards the coast, surround this cen- 
tral plain with a natural rim of moun- 
tain. The figure is an irregular paral- 
lelogram. A line drawn from Fair- 
head, in Antrim, to Erris-head, in 
Mayo, would be nearly equal and 
parallel with the southern coast as re- 
presented by a line drawn from Carn- 
sore point, in Wexford, to Mizen- 
head in Cork. It follows that if we 
connect Fairhead and Carnsore point 
on the one side, and Erris-head and 
Mizen-head upon the other, we will 
have (making the necessary allow- 
ances) a rough rhomboid of about 
210 English miles by 160 do; the 
diagonals, cutting one another about 
the confluence of the Suck and the 
Shannon, a little south of Athlone. If 
from this point as centre with Dublin, 
as radius we describe a circle, it will 
correspond pretty nearly with the cen- 
tral basin alluded to above. Now, the 





* The following diagram may, perhaps, assist the imagination of the reader, as well 
as prove serviceable in affording an easy method of obtaining at any time a correct 


skeleton of the Map of Ireland. 


Describe a square (a b c d) and produce a side of it (cb) till the side and its pro- 


duced part equal the diagonal. 


Produce the opposite side in a like manner at its 


remote extremity (tof), and join the extremities of these equal and parallel lines. 
There you will have a parallelogram (a e cf), the angles of which will coincide or 
very nearly so with the four leading points of the outline of the Irish coast, viz. 
either of the obtuse angles (c) may be taken as Tuskar Rock, off the south western 
extremity of Wexford ; then will the remaining obtuse angle (a) coincide with Erris- 
Head in Mayo; and of the acute angles that to the north (e) will coincide with 
Fair-Head in Antrim, while the remaining one (/) falls ten miles due south of Mizen- 


Head in Cork. 





These great landmarks established, we will obtain some further 
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chief elevations being external to this lozenge-shaped parallelogram, that the 
plain, it will readily be seen, from the main mountain. groups must be sought 
consideration of a circle inscribed ina for in the unoccupied angles of the 


points of importance, by inscribing a circle (z hk y) in the square. The centre of 
this circle (g) will coincide with the confluence of the Suck and Shannon; its point 
of contact with the square upon the east (A) will coincide very nearly with Dublin ; 
on the west (y) with Kilkernan bay, and very nearly with Birterbuy and Roundstone; 
ou the south (4) with Lismore, and on the north (z) with Loch Melvin a little to 
the east of Sligo bay; while its whole circumference may be considered roughly to 
represent the great limestone field which occupies the centre of the island. _ Its inter- 
sections also, with the diagonals of the square, afford some other points worth marking 
as at (m) Mount Nephin, on the north west, and (n) Scullogh Gap, between Mount 
Leinster and Blackstairs mountains on the south-east. Its intersection on the south- 
west (0) makes pretty nearly the locality of the caves of Ballybunian. The upper 
half of its vertical diameter (z g) and the lower half of the diagonal (g 0) with which 
it makes the last mentioned intersection give pretty nearly the course of the Shannon. 
The eastern half of its horizontal diameter gives the line of the Grand Canal, and a 
straight line (pr) perpendicular thereto, bisecting the lower compartment of the 
syuare, marks not inaccurately the course of the Barrow, its intersection with the 
diagonal (s) being the eastern boundary of the Castlecomer coa) district. 

The dimensions of the principal parts would be as follows: side of square and 
diameter of circle, 150 English miles; longer side of parallelogram, 212 English 
miles; shorter ditto, 163 ditto; area of ditto 34,556 sq. miles. 





A few other places of note which we have marked, although not immediately 
pointed out by the lines of the diagram, are the Twelve Pins (v); The Killery 
(w); The Giant's Causeway (x); Valentia Island (1); Lakes of Killarney (¢). 

Owing to a slight error in the execution of the woodcut (w) and (v) are both north 
of their true places, as will readily be seen by reference to any larger sized map. 
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first drawn figure. Beginning at the 
capital, where the circumference of the 
circle touches the sea, and travelling 
southward, we find the first vacant 
space between the limestone country 
and the channel, occupied by a ridge of 
granite aud clay-slate, interspersed 
with peaks of quartz, stretching south- 
ward through the counties of Wicklow 
and Wexford, and terminating near 
the confluence of the Barrow and 
the Nore. Among the northern val- 
leys, on the seaward side of this 
group, lie these picturesque spots 
which have made the scenery of the 
county Wicklow so celebrated—the 
Dargle, Luggelaw, Glendaloch, and 
the Meeting of the Waters. The de- 
scent on the opposite side is by no 
means so varied; but Mount-Leinster 
and Blackstairs, which are a continu- 
ation of the same chain, face inland, 
and overlook the southern part of the 
county of Carlow with considerable 
boldness. The highest elevation of 
this range is Lugnaquilla, at the head 
of Glenmalure, in Wicklow, 3070 feet 
above the level of the sea. The next 
mountain-group which claims the at- 
tention, consists of clay-slate, support- 
ing sandstone, which. have been tilled 
up along the southern border of the 
limestone plain, into ridges of great 
elevation, steepness, and grandeur. 
The group may be divided into three 
chains, all stretching east and west. 
As the detached conical hill of Bran- 
don terminates the granite group, so 
does the similarly situated mountain of 
Slievenaman commence the sandstone 
continuation of the chain. Westward 
from this, the Mounavoullagh or Com- 
meragh, Gaultee, and Kuockmildown 
ranges successively extend their masses, 
in elevations of from 2000 to 3000 feet 
across the south of Tipperary and Li- 
merick, till meeting the Lacfodery 
group, upon the northern border of 
Kerry, they are lost in the sea, upon 
the southern shore of the Shannon. 
Under the southern side of this great 
barrier, which southward to the sea 
is propped by huge masses of up- 
heaved slate, runs the Blackwater, from 
west to east, and cuts off the rough 
triangle of Cork and southern Kerry, 
of all the districts in Lreland the most 
rocky, mountainous, and romantic. 
The Blackwater itself forms a noble 
base line for such a stretch of country. 
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Its valley is bounded by lofty and con- 
tinued ranges of mountain, at a suffi- 
cient distance to admit of the richest 
cultivation on its banks: its banks nod 
with the ruins of castles and abbeys, or 
smile with splendid modern mansions 
and rich demesnes. But in this section 
we cannot linger over particular beau- 
ties; we must proceed with our sketch 
of the general features of the district. 
The Blackwater, the Lee, and the 
Bandon flowing eastward, parallel to, 
and at equal distances from, each other, 
divide the county of Cork into three 
ridges, of which the northernmost is oc- 
cupied with the slate and sandstone range 
of the Boggra mountains, the middle is 
enriched with a tongue of limestone, 
and the southernmost rises towards the 
sea in slaty elevations, that assume a 
character of increasing grandeur, as 
they verge westward, until, after form- 
ing the harbours of Clonakilty, Balti- 
more, and Dunmanus, they rise to 
their highest pitch in this county about 
2500 feet—to stoop from the clouds 
into the blue depths of Bantry. Ban- 
try bay is unquestionably the finest 
harbour, both in extent, depth, situation, 
safety, and scenery in the king’s domi- 
nions, Bearhaven, now spoken of a¢ 
a general packet station, is but an in- 
dentation atits entrance, and Glengariff, 
the grandest piece of sea-scenery in 
Ireland, is only a subordinate portion 
of its inner harbour. Of a somewhat 
similar character with Bantry bay, of 
about the same extent, and nearly pa- 
rallel to it, are the more northern 
estuaries of Kenmare and Dingle ; each 
of the three stretching about five and 
twenty miles into the heart of the 
country, and opening on the Atlantic, 
in a direction pretty nearly south-west. 
The promontory comprehended be- 
tween Bantry and Kenmare is narrow, 
averaging little more than seven 
English miles in breadth, and is totally 
occupied with mountain ; but between 
the estuary of Kenmare on the south, 
and the bay of Dingle on the north, 
lies a considerable extent of coun- 
try, comprising the main, district of 
the county of Kerry, and here the 
shistous elevations which we have fol- 
lowed out of the county of Cork, 
expand themselves into their greatest 
area, and attain their loftiest altitude. 
Here is the highest ground in Ireland, 
and here are, perhaps, the loveliest 
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lakes in the world. Midway, between 
the heads of Kenmare and Dingle bays, 
bosomed in the landward or eastern de- 
clivities of the great mountain group, 
which stretches back with little inter- 
ruption from this frontier line to the At- 
lantic, lie twolakes. The smaller, deep 
set in the heart of the advanced ridges, 
lies about six miles from the head of 
Kenmare bay, from which it is sepa- 
rated by a mountain range 2500 feet 
in height, and discharges its waters 
through a tortuous defile of two and 
a half miles into the greater. The 
greater of the two lakes verging north- 
ward, skirts the external step of the 
mountain barrier for some seven miles, 
and then contracting its expanse to 
the limits of a river, discharges itself 
by a course of six miles into the 
head of Dingle bay. There are the 
Lakes of Killarney; and if we have 
made ourselves understood in our de- 
scription of their situation so far, 
there will be little difficulty in con- 
veying a correct idea of the charac- 
teristics of each. The lesser, or upper 
lake, confined on every side, save at its 
narrow outlet, by precipitous and very 
lofty mountains, wears a lonely and 
somewhat stern, but grand, and many 
havethought evena sublime aspect ; the 
lower lake, lying on the sunny side of 
one of the most picturesque steeps in 
the world, where a forest of oak, ar- 
butus, yew, and holly of full six miles 
in length, by a mile to a mile and-a-half 
in depth hangs to the water’s edge from 
the continuous sides of successive im- 
pending mountains, varied by projec- 
tions and recesses the most graceful, 
and broken by the white lines of 
numerous cascades, exhibits, perhaps, 
the rarest combination of grandeur and 
loveliness to be met with on any equal 
extent of land and water in these 
islands ; for, while its western shore is 
thus horrid with hanging woods, and 
streaked with torrents, its eastern ex- 
panse not only skirts a rich, undulating, 
and highly cultivated country, but is 
itself Sechen by promontories and 
islands the most fantastic in their forms, 
and the most luxuriant in their natural 
verdure. Wood, water, and mountain 
are the main constituents of a land- 
scape ; and in proportion as we have 
these in. the greater variety, so will 
the scene rise in picturesque ex- 
cellence, At Killarney, the spectator 


from any favourable station — will 
have wood, in forest, in grove, in 
copse, in shrubbery ; hanging, spread- 
ing, waving or matted—water he will 
have, in lake, in river, and in cascade ; 
sleeping, running, or leaping—and 
mountain in every form, from the lawny 
elevations of a demesne, to masses of 
from one to three thousand four hundred 
feet ; wooded, naked, pasturable, 
barren; peaked, rounded, swelling, or 
precipitous, with cliffs and islands; 
eyries and the habitation of men ; music, 
and echoes; “ the light drip of the sus- 
pended oar,” the lighter laugh of many 
a happy creature floating about, as 
r Ho an atmosphere of enchantment, 


(for “the dark pinnace stirring the green sha- 
dows there, 

Afloat on the water, seems floating in air ;) 

or, perhaps the accustomed roar is in 
woods, and, while in the musical cla- 
mour of hounds and horns O’Sullivan’s 
cascade is dumb, the stag bursting from 
the thickets of Glenaa, hurls himself 
headlong into the startled waters ; then 
tossing on high his wet antlers with a 
snort of defiance, strikes out like a strong 
swimmer for Denis or Brickeen—But 
it is time to sing 

Sweet Innisfallen, fare thee well. 


For many a misty mountain lies before 
us, and we have still to travel round 
more than one half the rim of our ter- 
raqueoustrencher. The Reeks,an enor- 
mous ridge of slate and clayey rubble, 
back both lakes in a chain of about 
ten miles, trending north and south ; a 
gigantic and sterile barrier between 
the rest of Ireland and the western 
wilderness of Iveragh. Carran Tual, 
so called from its falciform summit, is 
the loftiest, not only of the Reeks, but 
of all the mountains of Ireland : its 
altitude is given at 3394 feet above the 
mean level of the sea; an elevation 
very nearly the same with that of 
Snowdon. Behind the Reeks lie 
other scenes, which, if equally easy of 
access might, perhaps, claim an equal 
share of attention with some parts of 
Killarney ; but they may console 
themselves among their mountain soli- 
tudes, with the certainty that they will 
not long remain in obscurity, for, whe- 
ther the much agitated railway to Va- 
lentia be carried through the borders 
of this country or not, the new go- 
vernment roads, either projected or in 
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progress of completion, will, ere long, 
open up the whole of central Kerry, 
and let in the tide of expectant tour- 
ists, down even to the walls of Darry- 
nane. The mountains on the north of 
Dingle Bay are by no means unworthy 
rivals of their southern neighbours : 
the noble sheet of water between is, 
perhaps, not much inferior to Bantry 
itself; and whether our American 
friends are to form their first impres- 
sions of our shores here, under the lee 
of Valentia; or at Bearhaven, abreast 
of the ruins of Dunboy; or at Biter- 
buy, in the shadow of the Twelve Pins 
of Bennabola; or at Black-Sod, off 
the tremendous cliffs of Achill, we 
may be satisfied that our reputation as 
a country of scenic interest will suffer 
no diminution on the other side of the 
Atlantic. We have now exhausted 
the mountain groups occupying the 
southern angles of the island, and on 
crossing the Shannon, fall in once 
more with the great limestone field 
sweeping across the north of Clare, till 
it meets the sea at the Bay of Galway. 
North and west of Galway, the space 
between the receding central plain, and 
the sea begins again to be occupied 
with mountain masses. Between the 
Bay of Galway on the south, and Clew 
Bay on the north, lies a tract of coun- 
try, very similar in many respects to 
the central district of Kerry, which we 
have just been describing. Like the 
baronies of Dunkerronand Iveragh, this 
district is separated from the rest of 
Ireland by a double lake, backed by a 
barrier of mountain ; but the distance 
between the heads of the bays is here 
full fifty miles; the lakes are of im- 
mensely greater extent, but by no 
means of equal beauty, and discharge 
their waters to the south ; and the coun- 
try, stretching back from the frontier 
range of mountains, approaches more 
nearly to the form of a triangle, of 
which the double lake may be con- 
sidered the base. These lakes are 
Loch Mask and Loch Corrib—the 
mountain barrier is the range of Leam, 
Benlevagh, and Maam ‘Trasna, and 
the country back from this boundary 
to the sea, is that district generally 
known as Connamara. Connamara 

roper, however, does not occupy the 
whole of this space. Ifa line be drawn 
from Cong, which is about the centre 
of the base, to Sline-head, which may 
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be considered the vertex of the tri- 
angle, we will have Connamara-proper 
on the south; Morisk, in the county of 
Mayo, occupying the upper and 
greater portion of the northern half; 
and Joyce country between. In Con- 
namara we are again in a granite coun- 
try, diversified with peaks of quartz, 
starting up magnificently from lakes 
that want only the arbutus and holly 
of Killarney to rival even the en- 
chantments of Muckruss. The Twelve 
Pins occur near the vertex of the tri- 
angle. Bare, but glistening with the 
aerial brilliancy peculiar to their for- 
mation—their peaked summits rush 
together in elevations of from two to 
two thousand four hundred fect, a 
splendid assemblage, to the clouds. But 
while their denuded peaks depend 
mainly on their own quartoze forma- 
tion for their effect in the landscape, 
the sides and bases of the Pins from 
which the violence of Atlantic storms 
has not yet been sufficient to wash 
away their vegetable covering, take 
tints still more brilliant and various 
from their innumerable varieties of 
heaths and lichens. What the ar- 
butus is to Killarney, the heath is to 
Connamara, and in the absence of any 
breadth or depth of foliage, the eye 
rests most gratefully on a substitute so 
pleasing : for its streaks of pale pink, 
rich brown, or glowing purple, (and 
what with its own varieties, and the 
varieties of the atmosphere through 
which it is viewed, its effects are but 
inadequately expressed even by this 
enumeration,) mixed with the tender 
green of mountain grasses, and occa- 
sionally alternating with the black 
stripes of uplying bogs, give a com- 
bination of colours that, seen under 
the clarifying influence of western 
skies, is almost magical. Nor is all 
this brilliancy inconsistent with breadth. 
Connamara-proper, although a moun- 
tainous, is not an upland country ; the 
plain from which its greatest elevations 
rise, is little more on an average than 
100 feet above the level of the Atlantic, 
so that its masses lose not a tithe of 
their full altitude, but, lifting themselves 
to their full height at a stretch, look 
over the plain with much greater ma- 
jesty than many other mountains higher 
by a thousand feet. Lagnaquilla, for 
instance, a thousand feet higher than 
the average of the Pins, lost as it is on 
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its platform of surrounding masses, is, 
as compared with Lettery, a whale 
turning up his side in the run of a 
heavy sea, to the same fish stranded. 
Lettery and Derryelare stand foremost, 
un advanced guard, on the south; the 
others are formed in solid square 
round Knockannahiggen—the captain 
of the company, or rather, we should 
say, the sergeant of the guard—for, in- 
cluding himself, they are but twelve 
rank and file—strapping fellews, how- 
ever, you must allow ; the grenadier 
company of the Connaught Rangers. 
In front, Hank, and rear open four prin- 
cipal glens, each one with its torrent, 
and three of them with their proper 
lakes; Glen Hoghan, with the lower 
lake of Ballynahinch, looks southward 
on Roundstone and Briterbuy ; Glen 
Ina, cradling its black waters under the 
tremendous precipice of Maam, down 
which the stream that feels Loch Ina 
goes twelve hundred feet plumb, opens 
the gorge of its grand prison upon the 
east; Kylemore yawns westward and 
northward on Renvyle ; and on the west 
and south the ravine whose torrent 
waters Clifden, grins horribly on the 
Atlantic. Renvyle, (pronounced Ren- 
vyle) isa grand promontory of quartz, 
fronting Miillrea, across the entrance 
of the Killery ; and here on the bank 
of this famous arm of the sea, we are 
in Joyce country—a table land very 
different from Lower Connamara—for, 
from Renvyle east, on both sides of 
the inlet, the whole formation of the 
country is changed ; and instead of 
plains of granite, and peaks of quartz, 
we have lumping and extended plat- 
forms of sandstone cut into ravines, 
rather than rising out of valleys, with 
few or no plains till we descend their 
northern declivity into the bogs of 
Mayo. The deepest and the longest 
ravine in Joyce country, is that occu- 
pied by the waters of Killery harbour, 
an elbow of the Atlantic, which some 
consider not inferior to any similar 
scene in Europe; though a late tra- 
veller, who ought to understand such 
subjects, maintains that it is but a little 
finger compared with some of the 
watery arms which the north sea has 
rudely thrust into the bowels of Nor- 
way. We whose misfortune it is not 
to have seen either Killery or Katte- 
gatt, reluctantly profess ourselves un- 
able to determine the dispute ; but to 
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those who labour in a like predica- 
ment, and are yet anxious to make 
themselves as well acquainted with our 
lish fiord as the aids of art and science 
can render any one at such a distance, 
we recommend a visit to the house of 
the Royal Dublin Society, where, un- 
der a table in the first apartment, on 
the right hand of the hall as you enter, 
there is to be found a model of the 
barony of Morisk, in the county of 
Mayo executed many years since by 
Mr. Bald, whose splendid map of the 
whole country, engraved in Paris in 
1812, justly ranks first of all the 
county maps ever published in these 
iskands, The model is on a scale of 
either four or five inches to the Eng- 
lish mile, su that the barony at large 
occupies a space of five or six feet 
square, and the side of Miillrea, which 
forms the northern boundary of the 
Killery, appears elevated between two 
and three inches—a scale sufficiently 
large to give a most perfect idea of 
the whole character and conformation 
of the original. We regret to say that 
it may perhaps be necessary to blow 
away some dust from the depths of 
Dhu Loch and Glen Laur, when the 
lid which conceals this really mag- 
nificent model, and which is ordinarily 
used as a table by members totally un- 
suspicious of the treasure beneath, shall 
have been removed by the attendants. 
Had the model of Morisk been pre- 
sented to the Institute of France, 
it would be mounted at this moment 
on a marble pedestal, covered with 
plate glass, and viewed with admira- 
tion even by the most ingenious people 
in the world. If such should still be 
its destination, the lover of science 
could hardly regret its removal. Miill- 
rea, the highest ground in Connaught, 
rises, says Mr. Bald, 2733 feet above 
the sea. 
Deep are his feet in Joyce’s floods— 
we are sorry we cannot add, that 
His sides are clothed in waving woods ; 


but they certainly are of magnificent 
precipitousness, from the water’s edge 
to the crown of the ridge; and the 
northern declivities of the whole range, 
extending from Miillrea to the heights 
above Castlebar, are full of the most 
romantic hollows, and every hollow 
has its own loch and river. These 


mountain glens are similar to the great 
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excavations termed “prisons” by the 
people of the county Wicklow ; and 
on the step of Minillrea and Furna- 
more, where the glens open on the low 
couutry towards the Reek and Clew 
Bay. there are some of them, Dhu Loch, 
Glenlaur and Glenawough in particular, 
confined by sheer precipices, of up- 
wards of 1200 feet. This district is 
still untrodden ground, and will furnish 
some future tourist with material for a 
good part of a volume. 

Beyond Clew Bay is Erris, the coun- 
try of the “ Wild Sports of the West,” 
and off the southern extremity of Erris, 
forming the northern boundary of Clew 
Bay, which it separates on this side 
from Blacksod harbour, lies Achill— 
an enormous mass of mica-slate, and 
quartz, 

——‘ that to the sea, 
Holds its blind visage up eternally,” 
in cliffs of from 200 to 2200 feet. The 
latter precipices front Blacksod, and 
contrast strongly with the low sandy 
peninsula of the Mullet or Bingham’'s 
country, that bounds that noble harbour 
to the west. A sea cliff of two and 
twenty hundred feet (and the summit 
of Keem, which some convulsion of 
nature has cut sheer down to the 
water’s edge, is fully that height) is a 
spectacle worth travelling to Achill to 
contemplate. Bray-head is accounted, 
and justly so, an object of considerable 
grandeur, yet three masses, each of the 
size of Bray-head, piled on one another, 
would scarcely equal the bulk of Keem, 
while, perhaps, no single part of the 
bluff Wicklow promontory is so pre- 
cipitous as is the whole sheer face of 
this noble sea-cliff. We know of no 
precipices of equal height on any of 
the shores of Britain, except those of 
the south-western coast of Sky, where 
the Cuchullin mountains slope, in one 
mass of black barren rock, from their 
summits 3000 feet down to the water’s 
edge. But this slope can scarcely be 
termed a precipice, except on the shore 
of the folan Lake of Coruisk; and 
here certainly is a scene to which 
nothing in Ireland can be assimilated. 
The spectator, entering from the sea, 
“finds himself in a lone valley, sur- 
rounded by a wall of dark and naked 
rock, of which the summits are lost in 
the clouds, intercepting the light of day, 
and casting a twilight gloom over this 
scat of etcrnal repose. . . . The rocks 





rise from the base to the very summit, 
a declivity of at least 3000 feet, in 
huge, smooth sheets, at a very high 
angle, perfectly bare, and of a dark 
iron brown colour, not chequered even 
by the growth ofa single lichen, or by 
oue foreign tint to enliven the uniform 
glooin of the surface. This rock seems 
absolutely inimical to vegetation, nor 
does it uppear to undergo the slightest 
decomposition, or to admit of the for- 
mation of soil—the detached fragments 
showing as little tendency to waste as 


the mountain itself. Had the globe of 


the earth been entirely formed of this 
rock, it would still have been lifeless 
and void.”—(M‘Culloch on the Miner- 
ology of Sky.) The traveller of the 
melancholy temperament, that would 
enjoy such a scene, will look for it in 
vain in Ireland : even 
“ By that lake, whose gloomy shore 
Skylark never hovers o’er—” 

every crevice of the rock is choked 
with vegetation ; and Achill, although 
perhaps the most barren of our islands, 
is surely a garden compared with the 
southern districts of Sky. But it is 
time for us to make our way out of the 
kingdom of Connaught, for the sea is 
again approaching the limits of our 
limestone field, and the granite range 
of the Ox mountains, stretching in a 
direction parallel to our northern 
boundary, from the quartz peak of 
Nephin to the terraced mass of Ben- 
bulben, in Sligo, conducts us to the 
limits of Ulster, which province occu- 
pies the whole of our northern triangle. 

Before we enter the gap of Barns- 
more, we must accompany the Loch 
Allen coal district, which is a slightly 
elevated tract of table land occupied 
by sandstone and limestone formations, 
associated with occasional beds of coals, 
and diversified on its western extre- 
mity by some considerable elevations, 
out of Leitrim, where it commences, 
across the south of Ulster, through 
Fermanagh, Cavan, and Tyrone, to 
the borders of Loch Neagh. This dis- 
trict contains a great scope of pleasing 
pastoral scenery, and is traversed by a 
series of lakes, which, commencing on 
the northern borders of Leinster, and 
gathering their waters westward,become 
collected in the beautiful basin of Loch 
Erne, from which they discharge them- 
selves into the sea over the salmon 
leap at Ballyshannon, Sylvan beauty 
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is the main characteristic of Loch Erne, 
and in the number and richness of its 
wooded islands it stands unrivalled ; 
but it wants the rich variety of foliage, 
aud the grandeur of mountain outline, 
that impart its peculiar charm to Kil- 
larney. Nevertheless, a most intelli- 
gent traveller has lately placed Loch 
Erne in serious competition with Win- 
dermere, aud we, of course, will be the 
last in the world to withdraw it from 
so honorable a contest.* 

To return to our inscribed circle. 
The district just mentioned skirts three 
parts of its northern circumference : the 
remainder, or the eastern quadrant, is 
bounded by the Grauwacké, or indu- 
rated slate district of eastern Cavan, 
southern Monaghan and Louth; a 
formation which extends through 
southern Armagh into Down, and dis- 
appears under the Channel to rise 
again on the shores of Loch Ryan. 
This Grauwackeé in formation is almost 
as uncouth as in name; it is tossed up 
into the most ragged and sterile ele- 
vations of Ireland in the Fews and 
Carlingford mountains ; the soil, how- 
ever, into which it decomposes, is 
tolerably fertile, as the well farmed 
hummocks of Down abundantly testify. 

It now only remains to survey the 
mountain group occupying the north- 
eastern angle of our circumscribed 
parallelogram ; but before proceeding 
with this part of our labours, it is 
necessary to observe, that in selecting 
any symmetrical figure as a guide to 
the relative positions of the great 
features of a country, it is impossible 
to choose any that will not extend 
beyond the boundaries of the terrene 
in some places, and fall short of them 
in others ; thus, in obtaining a line 
nearly equal and parallel with the 
southern coast, we have been obliged 
to cut off the greater portion of the 
large county of Donegal, the mountain 
groups of which form a very prominent 
portion of those now under considera- 
tion. The western and _ northern 


boundary of Donegal is the ocean, 
which has indented its slaty sea-cliffs 
into as great a variety ofereeks and 
harbours as any other county in Ireland 
can boast. Guibarra, on the west, is 
an inlet of precisely the same character 
with the Killery ; and Lough Swilly on 
the north, is the only rival of Bantry in 
Ulster. Midway bet ween these, stretches 
the grand promontory of Hornhead, 
backed by the range of Muckish, a 
huge spine of quartz and mica slate, 
which takes its name from its likeness 
to the back ofa hog. This, perhaps, 
will convey to our readers in the Pale, 
the idea of a smooth saddle of moun- 
tain, rounded and plump ; but those to 
whom Muckish suggests so Sassenagh 
an image, know little of the characte- 
risties of your genuine sporting Irish 
pig, and must read Mr. Carleton’s story 
of Phil Purcell, in which the slip that 
surely was in nature’s eye when she 
moulded the back bone of Donegal, 
has sat for a most faithful and graphic 
portrait. But this region has been so 
admirably described by one from whose 
writings we purpose borrowing largely 
by and by, that we will leave it for the 
present, and hurrying across the moun- 
tainous borders of Tyrone and Derry, 
proceed to that most interesting corner 
of the island— 
“Where Rathlin braves the surge that round 
her rolls, 
With chalky bastions and basaltic moles." 
The mica slate which constitutes the 
primitive mountain field of Donegal 
and Derry, doubtless extends across 
the breadth of Antrim, and crosses the 
channel to reappear in the Scottish 
isles and highlands of Argyleshire ; 
but, in its passage to the sea, all the 
way eastward from Magilligan, it is 
overlaid and hidden from view by a 
broad and thick platform of secondary 
strata, supposed to be the remnant of 
an extensive chalk and lias formation, 
the comparatively loose materials of 
which have been swept forcibly away 
from the older rocks of the surrounding 





* « I shall not easily forget, nor should I ever wish to forget the delightful hours I 
one day spent on the shores of this more than Windermere of Ireland. J confidently 
assert, that Lower Loch Erne, take it all in all, is the most beautiful lake in the three 
kingdoms ; and but for, the majestic Alpine outline that bounds the horizon on the 
upper part of Lake Leman—Lake Leman itself could not contend in beauty, with 
this little-visited Lake of the county of Fermanagh.” (Jnglis’ Ireland in 1834, 
vol. ii. p. 163-4. 
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district, but retained in their original 
position here, by the weight and com- 
pression of that enormous superincum- 
bent mass of basalt which some early 
volcano had showered down over the 
whole face of the country from the 
northern channel to the borders of 
Lough Neagh und the eastern parts 
of Derry, in a continuous bed, ave- 
raging five hundred feet in thickness, 
and extending over a superficial area 
of 800 square miles, This, the most 
extensive volcanic district in these 
islands, and the only trap formation 
worthy of the name of a district in 
Ireland, is divided longitudinally by 
the valley of the Bann, on either side 
of which the strata recede, with a 
gradual slope in contrary directions, 
till they attain their greatest elevation 
of 1800 feet, at distances of about 
thirty miles on the east, where they rise 
over the verge of the north channel, 
and of about fifieen miles on the west, 
where they overlook the basin of the 
river Roe, then suddenly breaking down 
in precipitous escarpments towards the 
sea on one side, and the primitive dis- 
tricts of Derry and Tyrone on the 
other, they expose the internal struc- 
ture of the intermediate field in a 
series of sectional strata not more 
interesting to the geologist from their 
testimony to the truths of science, than 
inviting to the lovers of nature for her 
own sake, from the amazing and 
beautiful forms assumed by the basalt 
throughout the entire course of its 
exposure; for this extraordinary rock 
may be traced round every summit of 
the platform, aud every indentation of 
the coast, here capping a grassy belt of 
limestone with a table of dark stratified 
trap, there rising in perpendicular 
walls over sea-beaten terraces of chalk 
and sandstone, or, in the crystallised 
symmetry of perfect polygonal and 
articulated columns, facing the cliffs 
with natural colonnades, tier above 
tier, four hundred feet above the 
water’s edge, then penetrating the 
depths of the sea itself with that pro- 
digious pavement of unhewn pillar- 
tops—that pier of whinstone piles 
driven by the hands of earthquake and 
voleano—which will ever constitute 
the boast and glory of our northern 
shores, the Giant’s Causeway. The 
natural mole of the Causeway projects 
into the sea about midway between 
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the extreme points of the northern 
basaltic coast: it would be tedious to 
repeat the description of a locality so 
often visited and so frequently de- 
scribed; we will, therefore, proceed 
southward through the fine coast 
scenery of the Antrim glens, and 
leaving the trap country at Belfast, 
cross the northern extension of the 
Grauwacké district, which here, as we 
have said, occupies the better part of 
Down, and conclude this section by 
noticing the granite group of Mourne, 
which occupies that portion of the 
south-east of this county between 
Newry and Dundrum. The Mourne 
chain attains an elevation of 2796 feet 
at its highest point on the summit of 
Slieve Donard, and presents a bold and 
graceful outline towards the channel, on 
which side some of its masses have 
a continuous slope of full 1500 feet 
to the rich declivity between their 
woody bases and the shore. This 
stripe of coast is highly cultivated, and 
boasts some charming scenery : of all 
the watering places of the British 
shore there is, perhaps, none so pic- 
turesque as Rosstrevor, and it seems 
to us that the whole district abounds 
in unappreciated beauties. 

We have now perambulated the 
whole margin of the great central plain 
of Ireland ; but the same remark which 
it was necessary to make with regard to 
the defects of. any regular figure as a 
ean of the external boundary, 
will also apply to the circular form 
which hitherto for convenience sake 
we have associated with the limestone 
field within. The central district is, 
indeed, far from being a perfect plain, 
and still farther from being a perfect 
circle, yet these descriptions of surface 
and boundary come nearer the truth 
than any others available in laying 
down a clear ichnography of the island 
at large, which if we fail in doing, it 
will be impossible to proceed with the 
remarks we purpose, so as to satisfy 
either our readers or ourselves. Nor 
is limestone confined to the counties 
situated in this plain; this most 
valuable manure is found in some shape 
and quantity in every county of Ireland. 
Neither is there nothing else but lime- 
stone found within the more favored 
district; if it were so, there would not 
be such a garden in the world; but 
alas, much of the field is occupied by 
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bog, some of it by mountain, and a 
considerable portion (but here is no 
cause for lamentation,) by the grit and 
shale of insulated coal troughs. In 
order to rectify these discrepancies, let 
us suppose our circle divided into 
quadrants by diameters in the direction 
of the cardinal points. Then the upper 
eastern quadrant must be contracted to 
to make room for the Grauwacke field 
of Cavan, and the lower western one 
extended considerably to embrace the 
rich plains of southern and eastern 
Limerick. A slight extension to 
carry the upper western quadrant 
forward, so as to embrace the remain- 
ing flats of Mayo, will also be neces- 
sary, and a similar contraction of the 
lower eastern boundary where it is 
intruded on by the granite ridge of 
Wicklow. The next feature we would 
lay down is the course of the Shannon. 
From Loch Allen, where it rises, to 
its confluence with the Suck, which 
point we have made our centre, the 
course of this noble river almost 
coincides with the upper half of our 
vertical diameter, then turning south- 
west, it pretty nearly bisects our lower 
eastern quadrant. Now, parallel to 
this latter portion of its course, at a 
distance of from fifteen to twenty miles 
on the southern side, must be laid 
down a chain of mountain, consisting 


. of clay slate, which has thrust itself up 


together with the sandstone that over- 
lies it, through a break in the limestone 
field of about fifty miles in length by 
ten miles in breadth, on an average. 
This is the range of Slieve Bloom and 
Keeper, and it has its counterpart on 
the other side of the Shannon, where 
the Slieve Baughta mountains occupy 
the western section of Clare, with a 
group similarin formation and situation. 
We have now done with the mountains, 
and will proceed to lay down the chief 
tracts of bogs which will facilitate the 
location of the remaining rivers. 

Of the 884,000 acres whicl: constitute 
the great central tract of bog in Ireland, 
by much the greater proportion, in fact 
nearly all, lies in the upper semi-circle 
of our central figure, stretching in 
patches of more or less extent on one 
side, from the Suck and Shannon to the 
borders of Loch-Corrib, and the re- 
motest districts of Morisk and Erris ; 
and on the other from the Shannon and 
the Inny, which joins it a little north 


of its confluence with the Suck, in a 
series of smaller patches, (smaller, as 
compared with the immense tracts of 
Connaught, but apparently intermina- 
ble.) on almost to the gates of Dublin. 
Of the remaining bogs, the chief are 
situated on the confines of Cork, Kerry, 
and Limerick, and round the basin of 
Loch Neagh. The Eastern district dis- 
charges its waters westward, by the 
Inny, through the Shannon; northward 
and eastward by the Boyne, through 
the rich flats of Meath; and southward 
by the Barrow, through the heart of 
Eastern Leinster. The waters of the 
western tract flow into the Shannon on 
the one side, and the Atlantic on the 
other; but the river is the main drain 
both for Connaught and Western Lein- 
ster. 

The bog is once in a hundred in- 
stances, perhaps, a good feature in the 
landscape ; and the sight of some 
stacks of well-saved turf is associated 
with ideas fur from displeasing : still it 
is a melancholy consideration, that up- 
wards of a million of acres, which now 
disfigure the face of the country, and 
which, for purposes of turbary, are in- 
accessible and useless, remain undrain- 
ed and profitless, when the estimates 
of the most intelligent engineers have 
shown them to be reclaimable at so 
comparatively small an expense. The 
reclamation of bogs and waste-lands 
will oecupy a good share of our atten- 
tion in the succeeding sections of 
these papers ; meanwhile, as our busi- 
ness at present is with the scenery of 
the country, we will proceed with our 
tourist, along the banks of some of 
our rivers. 

Of all the rivers of Ireland the 
Avonmore, in Wicklow, has a course 
the most diversified and the most pic- 
turesque. ‘Traversing the eastern de- 
clivity of the great granite group of 
Thonelagee and Lugnaquilla, it opens 
on scenes of perpetual novelty and 
beauty, as it turns in succession, the 
extremities of those numerous lateral 
ranges, and their intervening glens, 
which branch off from this side of the 
main mountain-ridge. From each of 
these lateral valleys descends a feeder 
which almost invariably enters the head 
of its own glen by a cascade. Glenmac- 
anass, Glenanafane, Glendaloch, and 
Glenmalure, in this manner, send down 
their several tributaries (the last the 
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Avonbeg) through scenery of great and 
various interest, until the Avonmore, 
now a considerable river, issues from 
between the wooded sides of Croghan 
Mora, and Cronebawn, to mingle its 
waters with the more peaceful tide of 
the Daragh, in the midst of the vale 
of Ovoca, than which no imagination 
can conceive a sweeter valley. Itisin 
the wonderful variety of its course that 
the great charm of the river consists. 
Luggelaw at its source isascene of sweet 
and dignified grandeur ; for, notwith- 
standing its comparatively unimposing 
proportions, it has all the grander fea- 
tures of black waters, grey cliffs, and 
hanging woods, on a sufficient scale to 


justify the epithet, qualified as it is by 


the undisputed sweetness of its embo- 
somed lawn and cottage. Glendaloch, 
the next great feature which occurs in 
the descent of this picturesque stream, 
is well described by Mr. Weaver :— 
“A stupendous excavation, from one 
thousand to twelve hundred yards in 
width, and in length between two and 
three miles, with precipices arising on 
either hand from eight hundred to one 
thousand feet.”—Stupendous is, per- 
hape, a term the justness of which 
will be disputed, for to no scenery can 
we apply an epithet more expressive 
of the sublimest effects of magnitude 
and abruptness. In point of magni- 
tude, no descent, however steep or 
beetling, which has not an altitude of 
considerably over one thousand feet, 
can justly be so termed; but if by 
stupendous we mean that which pro- 
duces emotions of pleasing awe, along 
with the surprise of a moderate won- 
der, then may the epithet, applied to 
Glendaloch, be amply justified; for 
surely there cannot be imagined a 
combination of objects more likely to 
inspire the mind with grave but plea- 
surable thoughts, or to excite in the 
breast a tender and solemn admiration, 
than the ruins of a secluded seat of 
early piety, with their grey, mysterious 
round tower und green precinct of 
graves, and grassy holmes, set in the 
gorge of overhanging mountains, 
whose prison-like recesses are filled 
with dark and legend-shadowed wa- 
ters. The man must be brutish who, 
on entering such a scene, does not 
acknowledge the influence of a certain 
Jocal superstitious melancholy. Glen- 
malure is separated from Glendaloch 


by the huge shoulder of Lugduff; but 
the characters of the two valleys are quite 
different ; the one is but three miles 
in length, the other twenty; the one 
a secluded and lake-locked excavation 
in the mountain side ; the other more 
lonely, because its gorge lies open to 
the world, but the world has left it 
voluntarily untenanted,—rough, grand 
in all its dimensions, with a bold, 
strong river, shaggy, and perhaps in 
some spots savage, a noble glen, the 
worthy retreat and fortress of Veagh 
Mac Hugh and his wild O’Byrnes :— 
* On the mountain, bare and steep, 
Snatching short but pleasant sleep ; 
Then, ere sunrise, from their eyrie, 
Swooping on the Saxon quary.’’ 

But on surmounting the southern 
barrier of this stern ravine, how 
changed the scene!— 

Below us trees unnumbered rise, 
Beautiful in various dyes ; 
The gloomy pine, the poplar blue, 
The yellow beech, the sable yew.” 

The green slopes of Ballyarthur, 
the brown oaks of Avondule, and down 
among the wilderness of woods and 
lawns, glittering like the untwined 
strands of a triple cord of silver, the 
Meeting of the Waters. 

It is as true of scenery as of so- 
ciety, that too great familiarity breeds 
contempt. Facility of access has 
cheapened too much the charms of 
Wicklow, particularly in the eyes of 
Dublin people, who are too apt to 
consider everything in this really 
lovely and romantic county as on a 
scale so diminutive as to be quite con- 
temptible, in comparison with more 
remote and recherche districts. This 
is a great mistake. Lugnaquilla is, by 
four hundred feet, a loftier mountain 
than Mangerton ; it is three hundred 
feet higher than either Slieve Donard 
or Miillrea: excepting Carran Tual, 
we know of no land so high in Ire- 
land. Some people imagine that the 
great Sugar-Loat is but a sugar-loaf 
compared to one of the Twelve Pins ; 
nay, that we might drop an object so 
familiar into the depth of the Devil’s 
Punch-Bowl, without so much as 
making the brimming goblet overflow. 
The fact is, that the great Sugar-Loaf 
is very nearly, if not altogether as 
high as Lettery, and is really one of 
the finest mountain-peaks to be scen 
in the island. Its base, besides, slopes 
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down on one side into the Dargle, and 
on the other into the Glen of the 
Downs,—two ravines which we would 
find it impossible to match outside the 
precincts of Killarney. The Avon- 
more, at the Meeting of the Waters, 
has been termed a rivulet. It cer- 
tainly has no pretension to be a river 
of magnitude ; but if we mistake not, 
it carries as great a head of water in 
the vale of Arklow, as the Thames 
above its junction with the Isis, and is 
worthy, at least, of being accounted a 
fine stream. 

In the whole course of the Avon- 
more there is not a mile of mean or 
unpleasing scenery; and indeed the 
same may be said of all the streams of 
eastern icklow; the Glenisloreane, 
or Bray River is, from the falls of 
Powerscourt, through the Dargle, to 
the sea, a traveller through uninter- 
rupted fairy-land ; and the Vartrey, 
entering the Devil’s Glen, takes a leap 
into as romantic a ravine, for its size, 
as any in Ireland. These, however, 
are all of them but trouting streams, 
and have no pretensions to come be- 
fore such rivers as the Barrow, the 
Suir, or even the Slaney, along the 
banks of which, where it breaks out 
between Mount Leinster and the hills 
of Shilelagh, is a delightful country. 
The Barrow is a noble river, and from 
Burris to Saint Mullins its banks are 
lofty, occasionally wooded, and highly 
pone. Of the Blackwater we 
nave already spoken ;* and Gogaun 
Barra, a little lake at the head of the 
Lee, is inexpressibly beautiful ; but he 
who would become acquainted with 
the rivers of real interest, the great 
salmon streams of the south, west, and 
north, must read “ The Angler in Ire- 
land ;” a very graphic and pleasant 
work, written in the true spirit of a 
brother of the gentle craft. 

We cannot leave this subject without 
noticing a few streams on the west and 
north. The Arrow, which tumbles into 
the sea in a fine cascade at Ballandare, 
in Sligo, has banks of great beauty in 
its descent from Loch Arrow to the 
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sea. The Erne, in travelling from 
the head of Loch Erne to the extremity 
of the Upper Lake, winds among 
scenery which amply relieves Cavan 
from the stigma of a generally unpleas- 
ing surface ; the woods of Farnham 
and Loch Oughter present a splendid 
scene of sylvan beauty, and the wind- 
ings of the river itself are as graceful 
as the necks of its own swans, The 
Upper Bann is a very beautiful stream, 
and waters a sweet country. The 
Boyne has a dignified and stately 
course worthy of its body of water, and 
the richness and interest of the country, 
through which it flows—but again we re- 
commend the “ Angler,” who has fished 
all the rivers of most romantic scenery 
in Connemara and West Munster. 

We have as yet said nothing of the 
Shannon, for Mr. Inglis has lately 
given such a description of it as renders 
a single word from us, on the subject, 
unnecessary. Still, although this most 
interesting portion of his book has 
gone the round of the papers, we will 
venture on extracting again some of 
his admirable observations. Passages 
such as these cannot be kept too much 
before the eye of the public :— 


«It was this morning,” says Mr. Inglis, 
“that for the first time I saw that noblest 
of all rivers in the British European do- 
minions—the Shannon. It was impos- 
sible to look upon the Shannon without 
feeling deeply interested; and this for 
many reasons ; I knewit to be the greatest 
of all our rivers ; I knew it to a great ar- 
tery by means of which improvement 
might be carried through the remotest 
parts of Ireland ; I saw it to be in itself 
a noble stream, rivalling the finest of the 
continental rivers.” This was from the 
southern bank below Limerick; above that 
city the scenery becomes more picturesque. 
The road from Limerick to Castle Con- 
nel, ‘‘ carries the traveller,” continues this 
very pleasing writer, “ through as lovely 
a country as the imagination can well pic- 
ture. In variety and wooded fertility it 
is not surpassed by the most celebrated of 
the English vales, no one of which can 
boast as an adjunct to its scenery so noble 





#« We have had ‘ descents’ of the Danube, and descents of the Rhine, and of the 
Rhone, and of many other rivers; but we have not, in print, as far as I know, any 
descent of the Blackwater: and yet with all these descents of foreign rivers in my 
recollection, J think the descent of the Blackwater not surpassed by any of them,”— 
Inglis, vol. 1. p. 173. 
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a river as the Shannon. On reaching 
the village of Castleconnel, my first feel- 
ing was admiration, my next, surprise, 
that I should never before have heard of 
Castleconnell. It is surrounded by every 
kind of beauty; and after spending a day 
in its neighbourhood, I began to entertain 
serious doubts whether even Killarney 
itself greatly surpassed the scenery around 
it. Just below the village commence the 
rapids of the Shannon, of which I had 
never even heard until I reached Lime- 
rick ; and these are of themselves well 
worth a visit. Ido not at this moment 
recollect any example of more attractive 
river scenery. The wide, deep, clear 
river is for more than a quarter of a mile, 
almost a cataract; and this to an Eng- 
lish eye must be particularly striking. It 
is only in the streams and rivulets of 
England that rapids are found; the 
larger rivers generally glide smoothly on, 
without impediments from rocks; the 
Thames, Trent, Mersey, and Severn, 
when they lose the character of streams, 
and become rivers, hold a noiseless course, 
but the Shannon, larger than all the four, 
here pours that immense body of water, 
which above the rapids, is forty feet deep, 
and three hundred yards wide, through 
and above a congregation of loose stones 
and rocks, which extend nearly a mile, 
and offers not only an unusual scene, but 
a spectacle approaching much nearer to 
the sublime than any moderate sized 
stream can offer even in its highest cas- 
cade. None of the Welsh waterfalls, nor 
the Greisbach in Switzerland, can compare 
for a moment in grandeur and effect with 
the rapids of the Shannon.” Leaving 
Castleconnell, we now, as we ascend the 
river, enter on Loch Derg, an expansion 
of the Shannon, which boasts consider- 
able scenic interest. “ There is,” says 
our excellent guide, “all the variety that 
can be produced by verdure, wood, and 
tillage; but the banks are invariably 
sloping and cultivated, with higher and 
more sterile elevations rising behind”—by- 
and-by the western side diminishes in in- 
terest, but the Tipperary banksare “ as full 
of beauty as wood, lawn, cultivation, and 
villas can make them.” These, too, how- 
ever, fall off in elevation and culture, as 
Wwe continue our course towards Por- 
tumna, and above this point the pictu- 
resque is for many miles lost in the deso- 
late, perhaps in the sublime. “ We are na- 
vigating in a steam vessel, a river, here a 
hundred and thirty miles from the sea ; 
and we know it to be navigable a hun- 
dred miles higher. Its volume appears 
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to be as great as when we saw it at Lime- 
rick; it is several hundred yards broad, and 
twenty and thirty feet deep. What a body 
of water is this! What are the Thames, 
the Medway, the Mersey, the Severn, the 
Trent, the Humber, the Tweed, or the 
Clyde, a hundred and thirty miles from the 
sea? Iam not sure if they exist at all; 
or, if any of them do, they are but brawl- 
ing streams for the minnows to sport in. 
There is, in fact, something sublime in the 
spectacle of such a river as this.” We 
now pass the confluence of the Suck, and 
it would appear that we have placed our 
umbilicus in a bog, which, having seen it 
under a dull atmosphere, Mr. Inglis can- 
not much commend for picturesque effect. 
The banks, however, improve towards 
Athlone ; but no change from verdant to 
barren, or from undulating to bog level ; 
or the contrary, that may be presented by 
the banks, seems to affect the noble river, 
flowing in majestic equability between. 
“ Notwithstanding that between Athlone 
and Portumna, (Le should have said Por- 
tumna and Athlone,) the Shannon re- 
ceives the two Brusnas, the Suck, and 
many other smaller tributaries, it appears 
at Athlone to carry an undiminished vo- 
lume of water. Above Athlone bridge— 
upwards of a hundred and fifty miles from 
the sea—the river is three hundred yards 
wide, and averages from twenty to thirty- 
five feet in depth.” Here Mr. Inglis 
leaves the line of navigation, and turns 
from the Shannon towards Galway, so 
that we cannot give his opinion of the 
river either in its expansions of Loch Ree 
and Loch Boffin, or in its channel be- 
tween, until, in the course of his peregri- 
nations meeting the well-known waters 
again at Carrick-on-Shannon, he finds— 
“ that majestic river,” which he had parted 
from a month before, the same noble 
stream still. “ The Shannon, at Carrick, 
is upwards of two hundred miles from the 
sea ; and I could scarcely discover any di- 
minution of the stream, which flows a hun- 
dred miles farther down.” 


One more quotation and we have 
done— 


«I think,” says Mr. Inglis, after visit- 
ing the source of the river in Loch 
Allan ; «I may affirm, that, although we 
cannot find on the banks of the Shannon, 
that precipitous wood scenery, which dis- 
tinguishes the Rhine, nor the extreme 
richness and softness which lie along the 
Loire or the Garonne,—infinitely greater 
variety is found throughout the course of 
the Shannon, than is presented either on 
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these or any other rivers that I recollect. 
And the Shannon possesses one attribute, 
which, as far as I know, is exclusively its 
own. It is navigable, (with some slight 
interruptions, ) from its mouth tu its source, 
a distance of 234 miles.” 

We have done with the surface of 
the country ; but before we close our 
descriptions of mere scenery, it is ne- 
cessary to make a short subterranean 
excursion— 

« It is particularly worthy of remark,” 
says Mr. Nimmo, “ that along the bor- 
ders of the floetz limestone, there is a se- 
ries of vast caverns usually with subter- 
raneous rivers traversing them.” 


He then proceeds to instance that 
cavernous district between Loch Corrib 
and Loch Mask, where the drainage of 
a country of more than 400 square 
miles in area, sinks through the caves 
of Cong to emerge in Loch Corrib.— 
The course of the main drain is how- 
ever too low to be accessible, and the 
visitor is disappointed in finding a sub- 
terraneous stream only, instead of the 
torrent which the quantity of water dis- 
charged might lead him to expect. 

Of the inland caves of Ireland, that 
near Mitchelstown, in the south of the 
county Tipperary (a position which 
corresponds perfectly with Mr. Nim- 
mo’s general observations,) is the most 
extensive and celebrated. 


« The entrance is scarcely wider than 
sufficient to allow one to get in; but it 
has been lately somewhat improved. 
After entering, you partly walk, and 
partly slide down an inclined plane of 
about fifty feet in length; and arriving 


then at the edge of a precipice you de- 
scend a ladder, and reach, about twenty 
feet below, another inclined plane, with 
a very rugged bottom. This leads into 
one of the halls, not very large, and 
about thirty feet high ; and from thence 
the visitor creeps on all fours into another 
hall, where there is much to attract and 
please. Here are four crystallized pillars 
reaching from the floor to the ceiling ; 
one of them nearly twenty feet in cir- 
cumference at the base, and forming an 
irregular cone—with numerous other 
apartments—the great attraction of all 
these being the brilliant spar, in many 
places, covering the bottom; the stalac- 
tites depending from the roof; and above 
all, the festooning and drapery of beautiful 
crystallization which hang from the pro- 
jecting rocks in singularly graceful folds,” 
—( Inglis.)* 

Dunmore, in the county Kilkenny, 
is another grand cave, entered by a 
noble arch in the face of a grassy 
and precipitous amphitheatre of lime- 
stone rock; and at Cloyne, in the 
county Cork, there is a cavern in the 
tongue of limestone, which crosses the 
country there of considerable interest 
andextent. There are numerous others 
of more or less interest in Waterford, 
Kerry, Fermanagh, Cork, and Lon- 
donderry. 

The most remarkable, however, of 
all the inland caves of Jreland, although 
apparently not visited by any writing 
tourist since the year 1740, is that at 
Kilcorney, in the barony of Burrin, in 
the north of the county of Clare. 
Burrin is an extension of the limestone 
plain, of a very peculiar appearance : 


* The Angler, with his usual graphic ease, gives a very pleasing description of 
the interior. “It is much the finest cavern in Great Britain (he seems to consider 


the three kingdoms a single island); incomparably superior to those in Derbyshire, 
or Somersetshire, or even M‘Alister’s cave in the isle of Sky; and is the only one 
which conveys some faint conception of the magnificent grotto of Adelsberg, which, 
I believe to be unequalled in the world for extent and beauty.—In these her subter- 
raneous palaces, nature has ample scope to indulge her most freakish moods. In one 
hall she seems to have suspended Brobdignagian icicles from the lofty vault, or to 
have exposed the roots of some petritied frost. Here she has reared a sequestered 
chapel, and built an altar, at which a priest is seen officiating, with an alabaster lamp 
suspended above his head to light his devotions; or there she has spread an ample 
dinner table, and near it placed various representations of eatables, joints of meat, 
hams, tongues, bunches of grapes, &c. In another chamber she has turned sculptor, 
and displays a half-finished statue, while from the adjoining roof depends drapery, 
whose graceful folds Canova would have been proud to hang round the limbs of a 
Roman senator. And, lastly, at the hall’s farther end appears a mighty cataract, as 
if about to burst forth and sweep away all these beauteous creations in its resistless 
Hood.” (Angler in Ireland, vol. 2. p. 244.) 
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the bare white rock rises everywhere 
to the surface, and the only vegetation 
consists of detached tufts of grass, 
growing in the crevices. Ludlow, when 
he entered this part of the county 
Clare, in 1656, is said to have de- 
scribed it as a country where he could 
find neither water enough to drown a 
man, wood enough to hang a man, nor 
earth enough to bury a man in; and 
the description holds good of some 
parts of it to this day. Nevertheless, 
it is astonishing how well the cattle 
thrive on their scanty pastures, and 
where a continuous vegetable soil can 
be found, the grain grown is of excel- 
lent quality. But there is one produc- 
tion, not exactly of the barony of Bur- 
rin, but of its coast, which renders the 
name of the district familiar to the ears 
of Dublin men: we mean Mr. Burton 
Bindon’s red bank Burrin oysters ; an 
excellent fish, that have contributed 
more than even the cave of Kilcorney, 
or the graphic description of General 
Ludlow himself, to give this district a 
neculiar interest in our eyes. The cave 
is, notwithstanding, a very remarkable 
natural curiosity, being a vault under 
the limestone crust, accessible only by 
one small entrance of about two feet in 
diameter, but not remarkable for any 
particular beauty or great extent within. 
There is a tradition in the country, that 
at certain seasons a troop of fairy 
horses come out from this cave to pas- 
ture on the corn sown in the neighbour- 
ing valley, and it is generally believed 
amongst the country people, that one 
of these night steeds‘which was caught 
by some adventurous individual many 
hundred years ago, was the sire of the 
famous breed kept by O’Loghlen; for 
it must be known that this country is 
celebrated fora breed of horses, of which 
our less romantic naturalists trace the de- 


* See Philosophical Transactions, No. 
Doctor Smith, the excellent historian 
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scent from two Spanish sires that were 
saved out of the wreck on this coast, of 
one of the ships of the Armada, in 1588. 
But the peculiar interest of Kilcorney 
arises neither from its being the fabu- 
lous stable of O’Loghlen’s fairy stud, 
nor from its abstract beauty as a simple 
cave, but from the extraordinary fact 
that it sometimes pours forth a sudden 
deluge of insipid muddy water that inun- 
dates the surrounding plain to adepth of 
twenty feet. Now, as there is neither 
river nor lake in that part of the coun- 
try, and as the cave is six miles from 
the sea, this phenomenon, if it continue 
to exhibit itself as often and remarka- 
bly as it did previous to 1740, must be 
well worth the attention of any scien- 
tific man who may have an opportunity 
of visiting it.* 

Of the coast-caves, and indeed of all 
the caves in Ireland, both marine and 
inland, the first are those of Ballybun- 
nian, near Tarbert, on the south shure 
of the Shannon, where it enters the 
Atlantic. The Angler describes them 
admirably. “They are incomparably 
the most beautiful marine caves [ 
know of in any country, and in my 
opinion, are among the most interest- 
ing natural objects in Great Britain (he 
should have said the United Kingdom). 
Close under the village of Ballybun- 
nian lies a beautiful bay, which at low 
water affords a great extent of the finest 
sands possible. The cliffs which com- 
pose it on the south are entirely of sand ; 
and on one of the most prominent 
stands a lofty and very picturesque old 
tower, once the residence of kings. But 
the northern side of the bay is bounded 
by theabrupt and perpendicular termina- 
tion of the clay-slate rocks which com- 
pose the coast for some way northwards, 
and in which the caves are all situated. 
These rocks are about one hundred 


455, p. 360. January 1740. 
of Cork, Kerry, and Waterford, in his 


collections for the county Clare, (library R. I. Academy,) mentions that periodical 


lakes are found in other parts of the world. 


Keysler, in his travels, letter lxxviii, 


mentions the like in Cirkneitzersee in the Duchy of Carniola; in which it is said, 
that a person may sow, reap, fish and hunt within the space of one year.—Pike, 
trout, eels, perch, &c. ascend with the flood; and, what is still more extraordinary, 
if true, a great vumber of ducks are often ejected. These fowls, says Keysler, are 
fat and of a black colour, blind, and almost destitute of feathers; but in a fortnight 


they become full-fledged, recover their sight, and fly away. 


We wonder does Kilcor- 


ney ever make cod’s head of the surrounding country, by deluging it with ejected 


oysters ? 
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feet in height, perfectly perpendicular, 
and of various and beautiful colours.” 
Here and in the continuation of the 
cliff which in some places rises to near 
three hundred feet, the waves of the 
Atlantic have scooped out the sandy 
strata which alternate with the slate, and 
have hollowed the whole face of the cliff 
into caverns of the most fantastic and 
beautiful forms. After describing nu- 
merous smaller caves, natural arches, 
and isolated stacks of rock, the Angler 
proceeds to give an account of the 
great “ Pigeon cave.”—“ Much as my 
admiration had been before excited, I 
must confess I was quite taken by sur- 
prise with the extraordinary beauty and 
grandeur of this most magnificent ca- 
vern, We entered it by a spacious 
portal worn out of the perpendicular 
face of the cliff, and supported b 

several huge columns of rock, aids 
closed together in an irregular but 
most picturesque arch, high over our 
heads, After a comparatively narrower 
passage of about forty or fifty yards, the 
cave swelled out into a dome of the most 
magnificent proportions, nearly circular 
in its form, and converging from all 
sides, so as to form a vast natural cu- 
pola. The summit of this splendid 
canopy of rock, as well as all the 
further sides, was lost in partial dark- 
ness ; while from the arched opening 
by which we-had entered, a flood of 
glorious light pouring in, illumined the 
various tints and hues that adorned the 
walls of this ocean grotto. For, as if 
to make it perfect, therock was strongly 
impregnated with sulphur and copper, 
whose exudations tinged the sides and 
roof with every imaginable colour, 
pees a pictorial effect that can 
vardly be conceived. The water also, 
though very deep, was of pellucid clear- 
ness ; exposing here a silvery floor of 
shell and sand; and there a mimic 
forest of each kind of sea weed. Staffa 
is certainly more curious and interesting 
from its basaltic columns ; but, exqui- 
sitely beautiful as it confessedly is, 
even Fingal’s cave must, I think, yield 
to this for beauty if not for grandeur.” 
To enumerate all the other sea caves 
of interest round a coast worn into such 
numerous and extensive cavities by 
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the constant force of Atlantic waves 
would be endless, and with this bril- 
liant description of their chief, both in 
magnitude and beauty, we will close 
the section. 

We have now, we-trust, given a 
pretty full and accurate account of the 
situation, character, and attractions of 
the great features of our island, which 
we have endeavoured to keep as sepa- 
rately as we could under their several 
heads of mountains, lakes, rivers and 
caves. We have not intentionally ex- 
aggerated their claims on the attention 
of the lovers of fine scenery, and so far 
as in our power all such have here an 
honest account of the sort of entertain- 
ment they may expect from the natural 
features of the country. To tourists 
there are no helps more indispensable 
than good guide books; and we are 
happy to add to the last of those al- 
ready offered to strangers in Ireland by 
the spirited publishers of this magazine 
a new and very highly improved 
Guide Book to the whole of Ireland; a 
practical, useful, and valuable work, 
the compiler of which, sensible of the 
fact that it is not by the inflated de- 
scriptions of such volumes in general, 
that travellers are induced to visit a 
country, and that when travellers have 
made up their minds to visit a district 
in person, such matter is not only out 
of place but disagreeable, has wisely and 
with good taste refrained from swelling 
his book with any lengthy or extrava- 
gant descriptions, but in their place 
has given a great deal of sound and 
available information, both local, sta- 
tistical, and scientific. Much of the 
material has been furnished from the 
notes of the admirable Inglis, and 
we have no doubt the book will prove 
highly valuable to all persons attracted 
hither by such charming writings as 
this lamented gentleman’s “Ireland 
in 1834.” 

Such (so far as in the absence of any 
general geological or sectional map of 
the country,* we have been able to 
collect from the ill-assorted materials at 
present available by us,) is the general 
outline of the surface of Ireland ; a 
plain, not very far from circular, of an 
elevation of from 100 to 300 feet above 





* A deficiency which the publication of Mr, Griffith’s geological map will, we trust, 
shortly and effectually supply. 
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the level of the sea, surrounded by a 
rhomboidal rim of mountain-groups, 
averaging from 2000 to 3000 feet in 
height, which send down their streams 
by short and rapid channels to the sea, 
while the main rivers, which drain the 
interior, have courses of considerable 
length and equability, and such a body 
of water as, in one instance, gives an 
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extent of inland navigation unprece- 
dented in any other island in the world. 

We purpose to renew this subject in 
our next number; when we will con- 
sider what additional interest our sce- 
nery derives from the peculiar attrac- 
tions of Irish society for the more 
philosophic traveller. 





FORGET ME NOT. 


Forget me not, dear girl, tho’ years 
And distance sever: 
Forget not sighs, and parting tears, 
And whispered love, and promised truth, 
And hopes, and fears, and dreams of youth : 
No! never! never! 


Oh! by each word, and look, and tone 
Of kindly thought ; 

By pleasures now for ever flown! 

The walks we trod, the flowers we reared, 

And every scene to love endeared, 
Forget me not, 


Still let my memory haunt each dell, 
And gentle river : 

Still let the mournful surges’ swell, 

And eve’s low breezes, unto thee 

Speak in low tones—remember me 
For ever, ever. 


Still let the songs I loved of yore 
Be dear to thee ; 
And should thy dark eyes wander o’er 
Tale of affection,—constant faith, 
And love unchanging until death, 
Oh think of me! 
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TRINITY COLLEGE, M.DCCC.XXXVI. 


On Trinity Monday, the following gen- 
tlemen were elected to be Fellows of 
Trinity College :—John Toleken, A.B. 
Thomas M‘Neece, A.B.; and Charles 
Graves, A.B. 

The first premium of £260 was 
awarded to William Atwell, A.B.; and 
premiums of £45 each to Richard 
Trayer, A.B.; aud Robert Mooney, 
A.M. 

The following gentlemen were elect- 
ed to be Scholars of Trinity College: 
John Hallowell; Michael- Roberts ; 


Richard Wrightson; Edmund Ma- 
turin; William Roberts; Edmund Me- 
redith ; John Jellet ; James Lawson ; 
Patrick Murphy; Cornelius Ring ; 
Maurice O’Donohue. 





On Saturday, June 25th, Isaac Butt, 
LL.B. was elected by the Provost and 
Senior Fellows, to be Whately Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy, in the 
room of Dr. Longfield, resigned. The 
examination was held on the 13th of 
April. 


TRINITY TERM EXAMINATIONS, 


N.B.—The names of the successful Candidates in each rank are arranged, not in 
order of merit, but in the order of standing on the College Books, 


SENIOR SOPHISTERS. 

Honours IN Scrence.— Second Rank. 
Morgan, Lewis; Hussey, Malachy ; Chi- 
chester, Robert. 

Honours 1n Crassics.—First Rank. 
Wyley, William. Second Rank—Henn, 
Thomas. 

JUNIOR SOPHISTERS. 

Honours tn Scrence.—First Rank. 
Mr. Kelly, Charles; Burke, Henry ; 
Connor, Henry; Flanagan Stephen.— 
Second Rank—Mr. Massy, John B.; 
Warren, Robert; Ovens, Edward ; Saun- 
ders, Thomas; Ellis, Conyngham ; Doyle, 
John. 

Honours in Crassics.—First Rank. 
Walters, John Francis; Perrin, John; 
Mills, Richard; Ahern, William. Se- 
cond Rank—Mr. Torrens, Thomas F. ; 
Mr. Wise, James L.; Mr. Vance, An- 
drew ; Tibbs, Henry ; Newman, William; 
Miller, William; Littledale, John. 

SENION FRESHMEN. 

Honours 1n Scrence.—First Rank— 
Mr. Blood, William ; Lendrick, James ; 
White, Matthew ; Salmon, George ; 
M'Gillicuddy, Francis, Galbraith, Joseph. 
Second Rank.—Dobbs, Conway; Ruther- 
ford Archibald ; Rutherford Henry ; 
Moore, Richard, Longfield, George ; 
Gabbett, Robert. 

Honours 1n Crassics—First Rank. 
Mr. Cairns, Hugh M‘Calmont; Flanagan, 
John; Byrne, James; M‘Gillicuddy, 
Francis; Loughlin, John William ; Long- 
field, George; Law, Hugh; Graham 


George. Second Rank—Mr. Rynd, J. G. 
Mr. Story, Joseph; Mr. Bushe, Richard 
Henry; Lendrick, James; Feinagle, 
Charles; Salmon, George; Gwynne, 
James; Sharkey, Lewis G.; Black, 
William Faussett ; Peebles, Robert Ben- 
jamin ; Clibborn, John ; Moore, Ponson- 
by; Richardson, John; Murphy, Jere- 
miah; Dobbyn, Thomas. 
JUNIOR FRESHMEN. 

Honours In Scrence.—First Rank. 
Mr. Forde, Thomas; Mr. Morris, Ar- 
thur; Kirkpatrick, William; Richards, 
John Henry; Lee, George; Gaggin, 
John; Hume Abraham. Second Rank. 
Mr. Ryder, Michael Wood; Wilson, 
Hugh; North, Roger; Studdart, George; 
Edge, John; Corcoran, Michael E. ; 
Smith, Henry; Boyce, James W. ; Le 
Marchant, Robert ; Bagot, Edward ; 
Morris, Richard; Basset, William. 

Honours iv Crassics.—First Rank. 
Mr. Ryder, Michael W. ; Mr. Kinahan, 
Daniel; Mr. Hayman, Samuel; Stack- 
poole, William C,; Bickmore, Charles ; 
Porter, William; Power, Cuthbert Col- 
lingwood; Ralph, Charleton Stewart ; 
Smith, James. Second Rank—Mr. 
Stannus, Thomas Robert; Mr. Foster, 
John V.; Hamilton, James; Basset, 
William ; Lee, George ; Walker, John ; 
Halpin, Nicholas John; Bagot, Ed- 
ward; Gaggin, John; Smith, George ; 
Magee William ; Riordan, Patrick ; Bick- 
more, Frederick A.; King, Francis; 
Cangley, David. 








